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preface 


However it may look to students, the school is not a cloister. The school 
exists in a society and is part of that society. Sometimes it is an intimate part 
and other times a remote and loosely attached part. The whole and the part 
influence each other and usually what happens in one is reflected in the other. 
If the school is out of touch with society, it is because the society either wants 
it that way or does not care enough to change the situation. If the schools are 
preparing students for work and living in a vanished or never-existing society, it 
is because the society either does not care or does not want to spend the money 
to train youth for modern life. During times of national emergency and labor 
shortages, the society usually requires that schools be more practical and in tune 
with the times; otherwise it is usually negligent of its youth, insisting only that 
reasonable order be kept in the schools. Because youth has been largely expend- 
able in an industrial society with labor surpluses, and because youth and those 
who tend them have been without real social power, schools have usually been 
out of the mainstream of society. This, indeed, has been the most serious 
problem of the schools. 

The relation between school and society has not been clear because the ad- 
ministrators and psychologists who dominate educational research have seen the 
schools as a closed system and have focused on the psychological aspects of 
learning, teaching, and the chores of administration. Sociology offers educational 
analysis a new perspective, one that may help to bring the schools into the 
mainstream of American life. Educational sociology is a large, amorphous, and 
essentially unformed field. The traditional concepts in the field are often not 
very applicable or helpful in studying the modern school. As I see it, and as I 
have outlined it here, the most penetrating analysis sociology can offer the 
schools is the study of power, the economy, social stratification, values, organiza- 
tion, structures within the school, and the role of research and development in 
these areas. These categories are applicable to the schools, the society, and the 
relationship between the two. Another important category, “community,*' has 
not produced enough good literature for inclusion in this volume. 

It has been my intention here to include pieces which are to the point, but 
also lively and stimulating to the reader who would like to see some changes 
for the better made in the schools. The reader should know that some first-rate 
minds have concerned themselves with the schools; an effort has been made to 
include their work here for the readers gratification. 

PATRICIA CAYO SEXTON 
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one 


Education and Social Structure: Theories and Methods 

JEAN FLOOD 
A. H. HALSEY 


The sociology of education is a vast field. Sociology deals irith the whole 
of the society and education with everything that is learned. Together 
they encompass virtually all human activity. For purposes of discussion, 
some perimeters and priorities must be set. Halsey and Floud see the field 
as dealing only with educational institutions— schools, colleges, etc.— and 
influences on these institutions from outside. Though this boundary tends 
to shut out the mass media and nonschool learning, it does give us an 
outline of the traditional shape of the field, one which is vast in itself but 
which, in its focus on institutions, tempts us to neglect education that 
has little direct bearing on classrooms. 

The authors refer to the antecedents of the sociology of education and 
point out new roles for schools in an industrial age. They explore the four 
boundaries of the field: the macrocosmic view of schools in relation to the 
wider social structure ; the various educational institutions; the miciocosmic 
view of social relations and the culture of the school; and the social envi- 
ronment impinging on the school. 


Discussion of the relationship of ed- 
ucation to social structure is at least as 
old as Plato and Aristotle, and is re- 
newed at every period of crisis in social 
development; indeed, every landmark 
in political theory has its counterpart 
in educational theory. Since the devel- 

Jean Floud and A. H. Halsey, “Education 
and Social Structure; Theories and Meth- 
ods,” in A Trend Report and bibliography. 
Current Sociology, VII, No. 3 (1958), 
168-174. 


opment of a self-conscious "sociology,” 
a path has been opened towards the 
serious treatment of education as a 
social institution, but it has not so far 
been followed for any distance. In par- 
ticular, the sociology of education in 
industrialised societies suffers from the 
rank heritage of philosophical and 
sociological confusions on which it has 
to build. 

Of the acknowledged masters, Durk- 
heim and Weber made the only im- 
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portant theoretical contributions to the 
study of education as a social institu- 
tion, 1 though Thorstein Veblen con- 
tributed, in The Higher Learning, a 
brilliant practical example of the possi- 
bilities of this hind of sociology. 2 In a 
later generation, Karl Mannheim pro- 
duced a unique educational message, 
the climax of a long tradition of po- 
litically and ideologically inspired soci- 
ological thought on education, a blend 
of all contributions, from Plato through 
Marx to Ward and Dewey with the 
newer fruits of the European psycho- 
analytic movement of the twenties and 
thirties of the present century. 3 Yet 
'none of these writers seems to have 


■’ the fundamental difficulty in the 
•1 of education; namely, that of 
wsenting an orderly and coherent 
’/sis of an institution which by its 
nature confounds social-psychological 
and sociological issues, straddling as it 
does the psychology and the organisa- 
tional structure of society. 

This point was touched upon by 
Meyer Fortes in his account of educa- 
tion among the Tallensi. He states, but 
without developing the point further, 
that “the problem presented [to the so- 
cial analyst] but this [educational] 
function of society is of an entirely dif- 
ferent order from that presented by the 


1 DuiMieim, Education and Sociolot 
tnns s _ D. Fox (New York: The Free Pr« 
G cn «*\ Inc., 1956); and L’Educati 
Morale (Pans: F. Alcan, 1925). H. H. Ge. 
{riS' ¥ ■ Mll ! s ’ cds - and trans., From M 
H Sociology (New York: C 

‘ 2T v Pccss - l946 )- 

/»; c !?! en > T£e Higher Learning in Am 
•cj (New lork: B. W. Huebsch, 1918). 
Y„,v "n fj, f s . nosis °f Our Time (N 
Press, 1944); Ess 
f ,°L CuIfure (London: Ro 
Pau , ! - l9j6 ); Essays on the St 
ctog> of Kiwmk fe (Hew York: Oxford L 
ItS ^S S, u WS 2)! Oology and Vto 
9?M \nV\/ ar “ Ut i’ Btace & World, Ii 
1936) and Men and Society in an Age 

™s:iS5i; York: ,,a " 


religious or economic or political sys- 
tem of a people. The former is primar- 
ily a problem of genetic psychology, 
the latter of cultural or sociological 
analysis.” 4 It is, of course, true that ed- 
ucation in the broadest sense is the 
transmission of culture through the so- 
cialisation of individuals; every society 
is, in a manner of speaking, an educa- 
tive society, providing for the transmis- 
sion of its culture and the formation of 
the personalities of its members; and 
there is always the dual problem, at 
once social-psychological and sociolog- 
ical, of analysing these processes and 
the institutional framework within 
which they take place. But a fresh set 
of purely sociological problems is cre- 
ated as soon as educational tasks are 
performed by specialised agencies, since 
the possibility then arises that these 
may behave as relatively independent 
variables in the functioning of the so- 
cial system, promoting or impending 
change and producing unintended as 
well as intended, and dysfunctional as 
well as functional, consequences. 

In societies at pre-industrial stages of 
development, what we may call the 
structural problems of education are 
either non-existent or relatively uncom- 
plicated. Under the typical social con- 
ditions of primitive peoples there are 
no processes of social selection or dif- 
ferentiation, and therefore no problems 
of “organic solidarity.” The educa- 
tional problem really is primarily one 
of “genetic psychology,” and well-in- 
stitutionalised processes of socialisation 
in the family and in organised rela- 
tions between the generations provide 
both the necessary instruction in rela- 
tively simple economic skills and induc- 
tion into a homogeneous and relatively 
unchanging spiritual and social life. 

At later, even quite advanced — 

4 M. Fortes, Social and Psychological As- 
pects of Education in Taleland (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1938), p. 6. 
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though still pre-industrial— stages of 
development, characterised by fairly 
complex patterns of division of labour 
and of stratification, the educational 
problem may still usefully be thought 
of in terms of genetic psychology or in- 
dividual socialisation. As Weber shows, 
formal education in such societies is 
primarily a differentiating agency, pre- 
paring individuals for a particular style 
of life. Men are socialised into social 
groups having relatively stable relation- 
ships to each other. Each is educated 
“according to his station” and, other 
things being equal, consensus and in- 
tegration follow. Of course, other 
things are not always equal. Formal ed- 
ucation becomes an object of political 
dispute as newly-emerging or dissident 
social groups claim right of entry or 
the right to school their young accord- 
ing to their own lights. Nevertheless, 
the relationship between education and 
social structure remains in principle 
relatively simple until the onset of in- 
dustrialism, which greatly complicates 
it. 

This is partly because industrialism, 
in speeding up the rate of social change, 
attenuates the relations between sub- 
groups in the system of division of 
labour and thus between individuals 
and the wider social structure; but it is 
mainly, perhaps, because industrialism 
throws new burdens on educational 
institutions— the burdens of mass in- 
struction, promotion of scientific and 
technological advance, occupational re- 
cruitment, and social selection. Under 
conditions of advanced industrialism, 
indeed, the economy becomes increas- 
ingly dominated by institutions of re- 
search and technological innovation, 
with the result that the differentiation 
of educational institutions and func- 
tions assumes new proportions. So 
much is this so that the educational 
system comes to occupy a strategic 
place as a central determinant of the 


economic, political, social, and cultural 
character of society, and we propose us- 
ing the term “technological society” to 
distinguish the stage of industrialisa- 
tion in which these processes have de- 
veloped. 

In fact, the contribution of educa- 
tion to social persistence and develop- 
ment in the vast, ramshackle, and rela- 
tively atomised structures of advanced 
industrial societies is difficult to deter- 
mine with any precision; it plays a role 
in relation to all aspects of social struc- 
ture-demographic, economic, politi- 
cal, and social, as well as ideological or 
spiritual— and we are confronted no 
longer with a problem “primarily of 
genetic psychology” but with a problem 
of analysing a major institutional com- 
plex in very diverse relations with the 
Wider structure of which it forms a part. 
Even the problem of “genetic psy- 
chology,” which of course is not dis- 
posed of, is complicated under these 
circumstances by the need to answer 
questions about the part actually played 
by the formal institutions of learning in 
the socialisation of children and young 
people; and these questions cannot be 
answered without embarking on a far- 
reaching analysis of the nature and 
purposes of these institutions and of 
their internal life. In short, industrial- 
ism gives rise to—or at least, justifies— 
the sociology of education as a special- 
ised field of study. 

To treat the educational systems of 
developed societies as social institu- 
tions, asking the same questions about 
them in principle as one asks about 
other social institutions and seeking the 
answers in the main with the aid of 
similar methods, involves enquiry at 
various levels. 

On the most general, macrocosmic 
level, the task is to study the educa- 
tional system in its relations with the 
wider social structure — that is, in rela- 
tion to the value system, the demog- 
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raphy, the economy, and the political Thus, in primitive societies, the edu- 
and stratification systems, always bear- cational problem is that of individual 
ing in mind its relation to tendencies socialisation in the interests of consen- 
for change and development in each of sus and integration: and an anthropol- 
these fields of behaviour. ogist interested in education in these 

At a less general level, the social societies is concerned with relations be- 
structure and functioning of the con- tween the generations wherever they 
stituent groups of the system— schools, occur, but especially within the family, 

universities, etc.,— must be studied; and with sub-structures such as age-sets 
each will have its characteristic value- and religious fraternities carrying social- 
system, its demography, and its eco- ising functions. The focus of attention 
nomic, power, and status structures, to for the sociologist working in industrial 
be studied for themselves and in inter- and technological societies, however, 
relation. And it is worth pointing out must be on formal and specialised edu- 
that work at this level on the sociology cational institutions. His concern is 
of educational institutions cannot be with the social forces which create 


effective unless something is known of 
structural relations and trends at the 
nucrocosmic level just mentioned. 
These are the source of the subtle 
transformations of function which 
schools, colleges, and universities un- 
dergo without overt redirection of aim 
or radical reorganisation and which 
generate the pressures and tensions un- 
derlying and permeating their daily 
hvK as on-going concerns. 

At what may be termed the micro- 
cosmic level, the social relations inher- 
ent in, or arising out of, educational 
activities are studied-the social psy- 
chology of classroom and school (as, 
or example, social distance and modes 
° ? ul “J? nt y in the learning situation) 
ana the separate culture of the 
Ji»?\ • S J VaHer “ a Ptty termed it (“la 
"V ? ,rc Durlcheim’s phrase . 

icctKl h™ 0l I v‘ Cnlion must di - 
tli!- t lc sc h°°l or university 

ft '‘^““"^'inBuences implicit in 
tocW l, ? ment ot P u Pil5 and 

Uri T„',rS' t ne 01 furstrn'ting the 
Hons S ^rational inter,- 

ncous L lS! '“litutions, but extra- 

bonrhood oT’rehri"' family ’ nC ' sh ' 
_ re hgious community). 


and mould pedagogical aims and edu- 
cational policies and the institutions in 
which they are embodied; and also 
with these institutions themselves, and 
with their functions as, in some meas- 
ure, independent parts of a wider and 
changing social structure. This is the 
context in which he comes to the funda- 
mental problems of social integration 
through the socialisation of individuals, 
and of persistence and development 
through the transmission of culture. 
The approach is indirect, but there is 
no short cut. 

The sociology and the “anthropol- 
ogy” of education must in practice 
tend to be separate fields of enquiry be- 
cause of the different problems and 
methods involved in studying, on the 
one hand the socialising process in 
primitive society, and on the other the 
structural relations and internal func- 
tioning of the elaborate educational 
provision characteristic of more devel- 
oped societies. Nevertheless, it is ob- 
vious that the comparative study of ed- 
ucation in societies at various stages of 
development takes on an enhanced in- 
terest and value in the light of the com- 
plexities of life in industrialised socie- 
ties. Thus, a strong movement among 
certain, mainly American, anthropolo- 
gists has been concerned to emphasise 
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the implications of their work in prim- 
itive societies for the study of educa- 
tion in developed societies . 6 

This anthropological influence on 
the sociology of education takes two 
forms, one straightforward and on the 
whole beneficial; the other more subtle, 
and on the whole harmful. The straight- 
forward influence is exercised when 
anthropological findings are used as a 
vantage point for direct critical analy- 
sis of modern educational forms, 
sometimes, as in the writings of Mar- 
garet Mead on adolescence,] 7 in a way 
reminiscent of Durkheim’s interest in 
the problems of moral education of 
the members of industrial, specialised 
society. The same direct influence can 
also be seen in studies of out-of-school 
influences on the formal educational 
process and, in particular, in commu- 
nity studies of education of the kind 
undertaken by Warner and his associ- 
ates, research on social class influences 
on learning, and the study of education 
among Negroes and immigrant minor- 
ity groups. On balance, this influence 
has been beneficial; on the one hand it 
has diffused, especially in educational 
circles, an awareness of the wide range 
of cultural forces impinging on tne 
educational process both inside and 
outside school; and, on the other, 1 as 
inspired investigations of the subtler as 
pects of social processes such as se e 
tion, differentiation, and mobility. 

The indirect influence is methodo- 
logical in character. “Structural- unc 
tionalism” is par excellence the anthro- 
pologist’s approach to social ana y 
The notion of social equilibrium is cen- 
tral to this view of society, which “ 
then regarded as a system, rather 

Spindler. ed„ Education and Anthro- 
pology (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 

Tm 19 mLi, Comine of Aec in So™. 
(New York: William Morrow & 
and Crowine Up in New Guinea (New Yor . 
William Morrow & Co., 193U). 


as a conative whole, as an entity rather 
than as a process— or, if a process, 
then as a process of a special hind in 
which education, for instance, is seen 
simply as one term of a relationship 
which is supposed to reproduce itself 
in a dynamic equilibrium. The struc- 
tural-functionalist is preoccupied with 
social integration based on shared val- 
ues— i.e., with consensus— and he con- 
ducts his analysis solely in terms of the 
motivated actions of individuals. For 
him, therefore, education is a means of 
motivating individuals to behave in 
ways appropriate to maintain the soci- 
ety in a state of equilibrium. But this is 
a difficult notion to apply to developed, 
especially industrialised societies, even 
if the notion of equilibrium is inter- 
preted dynamically. They are domi- 
nated by social change, and consensus 
and “integration" can be only very 
loosely conceived in regard to them. 

Thus, if we take first the problem ot 
integration, the social anthropologist, 
or the sociologist working with struc- 
tural-functional concepts, interprets the 
relation of education to society either 
psychologically, to mean that educa- 
tion makes its contnbution to social 
cohesion through the formation of the 
“basic personality,” or ideologically, 
through the inculcation of an appro- 
priate set of common values. Yet it 
seems doubtful whether this nohon ot 
"integration” can be applied to the ram- 
ified complex structures of modern in- 
dustrialised societies. In any nse it : is 
dearly easy to exaggerate both the ac- 
tual and the possible contnbuhon of 
formal educational institutions to con- 
sensus in these societies, whether we 
think in terms of the formation of basic 
personality or of the inculcation of a 
common set of values. It need hard > 
be said that the importance of schools 

and universities as agencies of sociali- 
sation in relation to the social-class and 
occupational structures, and thus their 
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contribution to a shambling sort of so- 
cial integration, is not in doubt; but 
what are we to understand by consensus 
in these societies? Durkheim and Mann- 
heim both wrestled with the problem; 
the former had recourse to a syndical- 
ist, the latter to a platonic-totalitarian, 
solution. 

It seems likely that when we are deal- 
ing with the mass educational services 
which are a feature of modern societies, 
“instruction” looms larger than "edu- 
cation,” in the broad sense of the term 
which is relevant to problems of per- 
sonality-formation or the transmission 
of cultural values. Admittedly, the dis- 
tinction between instruction and edu- 
cation must not be ridden too hard. 
There is evidently a point— and this is 
especially clear when one considers the 
introduction of widespread formal 
schooling into underdeveloped soci- 
eties— beyond which one cannot in- 
struct without educating, since the use, 
not to say acquisition, of certain kinds 
of skill and knowledge implies and re- 
quires a context of appropriate atti- 
tudes and values. The important point 
k that these attitudes and values may 
be specific and not be shared through- 
out the society; consensus need not 
take the form of adherence to a set of 
common values, and integration in dif- 
eren hated societies need not be based 
ontl « kind of consensus. 

All this is not to say that in indus- 
the strictly educational 
nsvrt'T oJ „ socialisation, of "genetic 
psjchology does not exist. Of course 

tional in?? ' coursc foimal cducl ' 

mh eln ‘° ns such as schools and 
of socnllSr'' a P arl in the process 
marls is i„ h °" J 1 " 1 point of lllese re ’ 
h bs ™ ° ™ ph l s,s . e ,llat socialisation 
all cases II 2* , lCir onl V or oven, in 
that in 101 pr,mc function; and 
tions of |L5' C ’ "' latcvcr the inten- 
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tent and manifest social functions of 
educational institutions, and features of 
their organisation such as bureau- 
cratisation, which may overtly or cov- 
ertly overshadow, impede, or transmute 
their educational function. Thus, if for 
sociological purposes they are treated 
more or less exclusively in terms of 
their supposed contribution to individ- 
ual socialisation and social cohesion, 
the effect is at once to over-simplify 
and exaggerate their independent struc- 
tural role. 

Structural-functionalism, it is sug- 
gested, tends to play down problems of 
social change, and is therefore, for this 
reason too, unsuitable for the analysis 
of modern industrial societies. But it 
must be admitted that even where they 
are not burdened by the methodolog- 
ical shortcomings if this approach, so- 
ciologists have not achieved any great 
insight into the problems of education 
in relation to social change. 

Until the recent rise of structural- 
functionalism, the discussion of these 
problems was dominated by the Ameri- 
can pragmatists with their off-shoots in 
the advocates of the community 
school. The belief that education can 
act as a direct agent of social change 
was central to the convictions of men 
like Ward and Dewey and reflected the 
influence on their thought of rational- 
ism and utilitarianism (which, it may 
be remarked, also entered into the 
thinking about education of the Chris- 
tian Socialists and aroused the hostility 
of the Marxists, who saw education 
simply as a major weapon in the class 
war ) . European sociologists, on the 
other hand, have always postulated the 
dependence of education on the form 
of social structure, regarding it as an 
"adaptive” institution; that is to say, 
they have taken a fundamentally con- 
servative view of the social role of edu- 
cation. 

Mannheim drew heavily on both tra* 



ditions; education was for him sociol- 
ogy in action. His notion of social 
education” was a notion of a planned 
educative society, based on sociological 
understanding of the structural needs 
and possibilities of a “democratic 
(industrial) order and implemented 
with the aid of social psychology. He 
did not fall into the common error 
of supposing education to be always 
and inevitably either the dependent 
or the independent variable in social 
change. He had no naive belief in 
the powers of rational persuasion or the 
spread of “sweetness and light 
through education; nor on the other 
hand would he have subscribed to the 
uncompromising view that education 
always follows and can never initiate 
change. He well understood that the 
causes of social change are motivated 
acts, but the motives are shaped by 
changes in the conditions ,’ 8 and he 
placed his faith in the sociological anal- 
ysis of conditions and the social-psy- 
chological (educational) manipulation 
of motives. Nevertheless, his failure 
to analyse, among the conditions, t 
characteristic structural position or 
modern educational institutions, is 
striking; and this vital omission can no 
doubt be traced to his failure, also, o 
undertake any analysis of the part ac u 
ally played by education in various 
social changes which would have illu- 
minated its varying role-sometimes 
cause, sometimes condition, an som 
times consequence of change. 

Thus Mannheim was never able ue- 
cisively to raise the level of the discus- 
sion of the relation of education to so- 
cial change; and this has always been 
lamentably low, geared to trivia a 
impoverished ideas of what is to be un- 
derstood by social change and a crude 
notion of a one-sided causality, n y 


» M, Ginsberg, "Social Change," British 
Journal of Sociology, IX (Septembe , 

213 . 

education and 


scs of concrete examples of the bearing 
of education on social change are sin- 
gularly hard to come by. The greater 
part of the relevant literature consists 
of hortatory and reformist tracts and 
treatises, opposition to which has pro- 
duced only some shift of allegiance, on 
the same plane of rather fruitless ab- 
straction, from belief in the force of 
“values” which it is supposedly the job 
of education to influence, to a convic- 
tion that technological innovations be- 
have as independent social variables, 
bringing educational changes more or 
less promptly in their wake. One may 
search almost in vain for discussion of 
the unintended consequences of educa- 
tion, or of the social forces responsible 
for changes in educational values and 
institutions, or of the subtle transfor- 
mation of function undergone by rela- 
tively stable educational instituhons. 
And-to take a single striking ex- 
ample-we confront the problems ot 
technical assistance and mass education 
programmes in underdeveloped socie- 
ties today with virtually no understand- 
ing of the past actually played by edu- 
cation in economic growth; although, 
it is true, the social anthropologists 
have directed attention, for the most 
part in general terms, to be P°tfntialty 
dysfunctional consequences and to the 
cultural obstacles to the success of pro- 
grammes of educational expansion in 
underdeveloped societies. 

Our thesis, then, is that the weak- 
nesses of the sociology of Ration 
the result, in part, of the fact that too 
few professional sociologists have paid 
it detailed and systematic attention, so 
that the new problems raised by the 
development of industrialism have 
gone unnoticed or unexplored for their 
theoretical and practical implications; 
that the current interest of social an- 
thropologists in education is proving, 
for methodological reasons a mixed 
blessing; and that the field of work for 
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producing social change and with the 
needs that arise from these changes. 
Probably no question has received so 
much attention in educational discus- 
sion during the past few years as the 
problem of integration of the schools 
with social life. Upon these general 
matters, I could hardly do more than 
reiterate what has often been said. 

Nevertheless, there is as yet little 
consensus of opinion as to what the 
schools can do in relation to the forces 
of social change and how they should do 
it. There are those who assert in effect 
that the schools must simply reflect so- 
cial changes that have already occurred, 
as best they may. Some would go so far 
as to make the work of the schools vir- 
tually parasitic. Others hold that the 
schools should take an active part in 
directing social change, and share in 
the construction of a new social order. 
Even among the latter there is, ow- 
ever, marked difference of attitude. 
Some think the schools should assume 
this directive role by means of indoc- 
trination; others oppose this method 
Even if there were more unit)' or 
thought than exists, there would still 
be the practical problem of overcoming 
institutional inertia so as to realize m 
fact an agreed-upon program. 

There is, accordingly, no need 
justify further discussion of the proD- 
lem of the relation of education to so- 
cial change. 1 shall do what I can, , 
to indicate the factors that seem to me 
to enter into the problem, toge 
with some of the reasons tha P*° 
that the schools do have a r ?^ e— f n . , 
important one — in production o s 

d ’one'factor inherent in the situation 
is that the schools do follow and reflect 
the social “order” that exists. 0 
make this statement as a grudging . ad- 
mission, nor yet in order to a rgu 
they should not do so. I make it rather 
as a statement of a conditioning 


which supports the conclusion that the 
schools thereby do take part in the de- 
termination of a future social order; 
and that, accordingly, the problem is 
not whether the schools should par- 
ticipate in the production of a future 
society (since they do so anyway) bu 
whether they should do it blindly and 
irresponsibly or with the maximum 
possible of courageous intelligence and 
responsibility. , 

The grounds that lead me to make 
this statement are as follows: Idle ex- 
isting state of society, which the 
schools reflect, is not something fixed 
and uniform. The idea that such is the 
case is a self-imposed hallucination. 
Social conditions are not only in a proc- 
ess of change, but the changes going 
on are in different directions so differ- 
ent as to produce social confusion and 
conflict. There is no single and clear- 
cut pattern that pervades and holds 
together in a unified way the social con- 
ditions and forces that operate. It re- 
quires a good deal of either ignorance 
or intellectual naivete to suppose that 
these changes have all been t ™ din S ° 
one coherent social outcome. The 
plaint of the conservative about the 
imperiling of old and time-tried values 
and truths, and the efforts of reaction- 
aries to stem the tide of changes that 
occur are sufficient evidence, if evi- 
dence be needed to the contrary. 

Of course the schools have mirrmed 
the social changes that take place. The 
notion that the educational system has 
been static is too absurd for notice, it 
has been and still is in a state of flux. 

The fact that it is possible to argue 
about the desirability of many of the 
changes that have occurred, and to give 
valid reasons for deploring aspects of 
the flux, is not relevant to the main 
point. For the stronger the argumer j* 
brought forth on these pom s and the 
Droug evidence pro- 


t lorn* ua *•**—* ' I 

preater the amount of evidence pro- 
ved to show that the educational 
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system is in a state of disorder and con- 
fusion, the greater is the proof that the 
schools have responded to, and have re- 
flected, social conditions which arc 
themselves in a state of confusion and 
conflict. 

Do those who hold the idea that the 
schools should not attempt to give di- 
rection to social change accept compla- 
cently the confusion that exists, be- 
cause the schools have followed in the 
track of one social change after an- 
other? They certainly do not, although 
the logic of their position demands it. 
For the most part they are severe critics 
of the existing state of education. They 
are as a rule opposed to the studies 
called modern and the methods called 
progressive. They tend to favor return 
to older types of studies and to stren- 
uous “disciplinary” methods. What 
does this attitude mean? Docs it not 
show that its advocates in reality adopt 
the position that the schools can do 
something to affect positively and con- 
structively social conditions? For they 
hold in effect that the school should 
discriminate with respect to the social 
forces that play upon it; that instead 
of accepting the latter in toto , educa- 
tion should select and organize in a 
given direction. The adherents of this 
view can hardly believe that the effect 
of selection and organization will stop 
at the doors of school rooms. They 
* e *P ect ordering and heal- 
ing influence to be exerted sooner or 

mert he shuctuie and move- 
ment of Me outside. What they are 

“ S eS r he a * hey deny dilecti '” : 

socia 1 effect to education is to express 
their opposition to some of the threc- 
hons so^ change i s actually taking 
and their choice of other social fores 
as those with which education should 

asmavbetl”' S "v? t0 P romote as far 

forces tL ^ in fte strife of 

torces. They are conservatives in edu- 
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cation because they are socially con- 
servative and vice- versa. 

This is as it should be in the interest 
of clearness and consistency of thought 
and action. If these conservatives in 
education were more aware of what is 
involved in their position, and franker 
in stating its implications, they would 
help bring out the real issue. It is not 
whether the schools shall or shall not 
influence the course of future social 
life, hut in what direction they shall do 
so and how. In some fashion or other, 
the schools will influence social life any- 
way. But the)- can exercise such influ- 
ence in different ways and to different 
ends, and the important thing is to 
become conscious of these different 
ways and ends, so that an intelligent 
choice may he made, and so that if op- 
posed choices arc made, the further con- 
flict may at least be carried on with un- 
derstanding of what is at stake, and not 
in the dark. 

There arc three possible directions of 
choice. Educators may act so as to per- 
petuate the present confusion and pos- 
sibly increase it. That will be the result 
of drift, and under present conditions 
to drift is in the end to make a choice. 
Or they may select the newer scientific, 
technological, and cultural forces that 
are producing change in the old order; 
may estimate the direction in which 
they are moving and their outcome if 
they are given freer play, and sec what 
can be done to make the schools their 
ally. Or, educators may become intel- 
ligently conservative and strive to make 
the schools a force in maintaining the 
old order intact against the impact of 
new forces. 

If the second course is chosen— as of 
course I believe it should be— the prob- 
lem will be other than merely that of 
accelerating the rate of change that is 
going on. The problem will be to de- 
velop the insight and understanding 



that will enable the youth who go forth 
from the schools to take part in the 
great work of construction and organ- 
ization that will have to be done, and 
to equip them with the attitudes and 
habits of action that will make their 
understanding and insight practically 

effective. . , . 

There is much that can be said tor 
an intelligent conservatism. I do not 
know anything that can be said or 
perpetuation of a wavering, uncertain 
confused condition of social life an 
education. Nevertheless, the easiest 
thing is to refrain from fundamental 
thinking and let things go on drifting- 
Upon the basis of any other policy 
than drift— which after all is a policy, 
though a blind one-every special is- 
sue or problem, whether that o se 
tion and organization of sublet mat! te 
of study, of methods of teaching, 

school buildings and equipment, o 
school administration, is a specia 
phase of the inclusive and fundaments 
problem: What movement of social 
forces, economic, political, religious, 
cultural, shall the school take to be 
controlling in its aims and 
and with which forces shall the school 
align itself? , rn y, 

Failure to discuss educational proD- 
lems from this point of view u in 
tensifies the existing confusion. Apart 

from this background, and outsideot 
this perspective, educational q ues , 
have to be settled ad hoc and are S P 
ily unsettled. What is suggested docs 
not mean that the schools shall thro 
themselves into the political an 
nomic arena and take sides wi 
party there. 1 am not talking about par- 

ties; I am talking about social forces 
and their movement. In spite ° , 

lute claims that are made for J this wy 
or that, it is altogether 
existing parties and sects th 
suffer from existing confusions 


conflicts, so that the understanding 
the ideas, and attitudes that control 
their policies, need re-education and re- 
orientation. I know that there are some 
who think that the implications of 
what I have said point to abstinence 
and futility; that they negate the stand 
first taken. But I am surprised when 
educators adopt this position, for it 
shows a profound lack of faith in their 
own calling. It assumes that education 
has nothing or next to nothing to con- 
tribute; that formation of understand- 
ine and disposition counts for nothing; 
that only immediate overt action 
counts and that it can count equally 
whether or not it has been modified by 

^Beforeieaving this aspect of the sub- 
ject I wish to recur to the utopian 
nature of the idea that the schools can 
be completely neutral. This idea sets 
up an end incapable of accompl 
ment. So far as it is acted upon 
a definite social effect, but that effect 
is as 1 have said, perpetuation of dis- 
order and increase of blind because 
unintelligent conflict. Practically, more- 
q.p weight of such action falls 
upon the reactionary side. Perhaps the 
most effective way of forcing ^ ‘ 
action under the name of neutrality, 

those taught are aware of what they are 
do°ng and what is being done to them 

dari t-rttfinr n an y k ,n ackno:Uedg- 
t ° which there is t sM1 

meloll emphasis of school life and 
work fall, andwhat are the educational 
policies which correspond to this em 

phasis? 
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Some Educational Attitudes and Poses 


SIDNEY HOOK 


In an age of vast and highly specialized organization, formal education 
has grown apart from the rest of society, detached and, to the lament of 
its inmates, often seriously out of touch with life outside the school walls. 
During the lengthening periods when youth, especially untrained youth, 
have been superfluous in the economy, they have been detained for long 
stays in these semidetached institutions. Indeed, schools have even been 
estranged from the intellectual life of the nation, which has in its turn 
often been estranged from the life of the society. 

Sidney Hook, philosopher and associate of John Dewey, notes that 
American intellectuals during this century have been “profoundly unin- 
terested " in American education. He identifies some of the political and 
ideological sources of such indifference ( along with malpractices of some 
Dewey u disciples ”) and sees in current events the possibility of a future 
engagement of intellectuals in the schools. ' 


The attitude of American intellec- 
tuals towards education is a subject of 
considerable complexity. I cannot be- 
gin to do justice to the theme in these 
desultory and largely autobiographical 
remarks. There are different kinds of 
intellectuals, and there have been 
changes over the years both in their de- 
gree of concern and in the causes of 
their lack of concern with American 
education. The term “education” in its 
comprehensive sense embraces much 
more than formal schooling or peda- 
fhfn 21 3Cfavi ty on a11 levels, but I 

sense Ta 11 ^ lter ’ restri cted 

S5: \ confident that some day a 
sholarly work will appear which wall 

S k . test t00ls 0f research > 

^ \ ™ th e° od Pigment, 

Mv question! 

y reflection on the subject will be 

j^tional Atti- 


casual and impressionistic, part of the 
materials to be evaluated. 

By and large in the half century’ dur- 
ing which I have observed the intellec- 
tual scene, I have found American in- 
tellectuals profoundly uninterested in 
the nature of American education, its 
problems, controversial issues and con- 
flicting philosophies. I use the para- 
doxical expression “profoundly unin- 
terested” to suggest an awareness of 
their lack of interest, a willingness to 
remain unconcerned despite efforts to 
arouse their interest. During the twen- 
ties, American education in all its as- 
pects was damned and dismissed by 
many American intellectuals, especially 
the literary intellectuals, as part of the 
culture of the "booboisie," as the ap- 
propriate institutional breeding grounds 
for the generation of George Babbitt. 
American democracy’ itself, which had 
put Coolidge, Harding, and Hoover at 
the helm, was contemptuously charac- 
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terized as “the dictatorship of the boob- 
oisie,” a phrase coined, I believe, by 
Mencken, who was to end as an even 
more bitter critic of the Roosevelt era 
than of the decade of normalcy. 

The hostility to the cxtemalism, 
commercialism, nationalism, and isola- 
tionism of American life was automat- 
ically extended to American education 
conceived as an integral part of popular 
culture. It wasn’t necessary to be famil- 
iar with what American educators 
wrote and with the actual practices of 
the school — the impact of scientific 
psychology was increasing — to dismiss 
American education with some off- 
hand denigrating remarks. It was the 
culture and education of Europe which 
were exalted, again without much un- 
derstanding of the actual character of 
European schooling and its institu- 
tional structure. Very’ few Americans 
knew that above the elementary levels, 
European education was an education 
of and for an £lite, and that if a simi- 
lar system had prevailed here many o 
the American intellectuals who a 
mired it from afar would not have been 
eligible for a higher education. They 
were content to believe that the cu - 
ture of Paris, centered in the Academy 
and the Left Bank, was the culture ot 
France, and the culture of France, the 
culture of Europe. 

This invidious and absurd contrast- 
ing of American and European educa- 
tion was until recently a constan 
feature in the attitude of American m 
tellectuals, the writers and critics, 
whose concern with large and genera 
ideas was not analytical but predomi- 
nantly personal, social, and poht 103 * 
These were intellectuals who did no 
take ideas apart. They considere 
them primarily as “expressions of ■ so* 
rial forces, sometimes of personality, 
and later as weapons in political strug- 
gles. The Partisan Review was the most 
influential of the periodicals whic 


served, so to speak, as house organs of 
the intellectuals. But I do not recall 
its publishing any article strictly on 
American education except one by the 
German emigre writer, Hannah Arendt. 
This was a lecture she delivered at the 
University of Bremen which began, “I 
do not know anything about American 
education.” What she said proved it. 
My point is not that her article should 
not have been published but that a 
contribution by an American educator 
on this theme would have been scorned. 
Haughty ignorance of American con- 
ditions need not deter European intel- 
lectuals from talking about America. 
They can always find an eager and re- 
spectful audience among American in- 
tellectuals. (At the time of the flattie 
Rock riots, Hannah Arendt defended 
the rights of parents to send their chil- 
dren to segregated schools, white or 
black, and asserted that the basic de- 
privation of Negro freedom in the U.b. 
was laws forbidding intertnamage-a 
subject which was and still is of the 

lowest order of concern to Negroes in 

their struggle for civil rights. I s»j 
tion this only as evidence of unfamili- 
arity with the American scene.) 

Nor was the situation very different 
during the thirties when many Ameri- 
can intellectuals were caught up in the 
movement of social protest. This was 
the decade in which a considerable 
group repudiated social reform as too 
superficial a remedy for the ensis of 
American society. They ^gajded t 
legislative reforms of the New Deal as 
utterly inadequate, as comparable to 
Slapping a fresh coat of paint on a 
house about to collapse from dry rot. 
Yet for all their espousal of the cause 
of social revolution, they were singu_ 
larly indifferent to the character of 
'education in the 

about to burst on the world. They lg 
nored-most of them were not eren 
aware of-the interesting controversies 
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beginning to rage in the philosophy of 
education, and the problems of theory 
and practice engaging professional 
educators. The latter were regarded 
with unconcealed disdain as pedagogi- 
cal bores and hacks, and, with the rare 
exception of a few who had made con- 
tributions to other fields, no more 
qualified to be considered intellectuals 
than the neighborhood physicians. 

The intellectuals talked, wrote, and 
cheered revolution, and encouraged 
those who could to dramatize, paint, 
and sing it. But except for a handful 
whose critical attitude soon isolated 
them, they thought very little about 
revolution. They left their "thinking” 
to the leaders of the Communist Party 
and their spokesmen in intellectual 
circles, mediocre minds incapable of 
fresh and original thought and fearful 
of it in others, intent primarily on 
keeping the confidence of those ap- 
pointed by the Comintern to safe- 
guard their orthodoxy. They sought to 
do this by parroting the latest direc- 
tives received from authoritative 
sources. Most of the thousands of writ- 
ers and artists and progressive-minded 
professionals organized in the various 
Leagues and Congresses were perfectly 
content to abdicate from thinking 
even in their own fields, and merely to 
devise projects and slogans for the line 
handed them by their political men- 
*°. rs ' shrank from taking issue 
with the nonsense about class litera- 
ture, class art, class science, class this 
and class that in the subjects of their 
competence. How much more unready 
and unwilling were they to challenge 
the current party line in politics and 
economics! How often would one be 
told after criticizing the theory and 
practice of dual trade-unionism, or the 
theory of Social Fascism, or the simplis- 
tic pieties, contradictions, and irrele- 
vancies of historical and dialectical 
materialism: Who are you to set your- 


self up against Browder (or Foster)? 
And perhaps you consider yourself a 
better student of Marx than Stalin or 
Lenin?” There was little attempt made 
to meet any arguments except by de- 
nigrating references to the critics as 
"Talmudists” or "Trotskyists,” or, as 
one literary editor of an important 
periodical put it, "disgruntled New 
York Jews who want to be generals.” 
Even those who were impressed by the 
criticism, silenced if not convinced, 
would say: “You may be right. If you 
are, you ought to join the Communist 
Party and change it from within. If 
you don’t, you are insincere.” Their 
idea of sincerity was to dissemble what 
one believed until one could safely 
criticize, precisely what the continuous 
Communist purge of deviationists and 
semi-deviationists made impossible. 

In an atmosphere of this kind it 
is not surprising that my suggestion 
that Dewey’s educational philosophy 
provided a basis for a continuing 
revolution of the whole of American 
society was greeted with incredulity. 
And when I argued that its political 
and psychological possibilities carried 
greater promise for the development of 
an American socialist movement than 
domestic or imported varieties of vul- 
gar Marxism, this was regarded as the 
worst kind of revisionism. According to 
my reading of Dewey’s conception of 
democracy in education, it entailed the 
responsibility of the community for the 
growth of all its children to their full 
reach and power as persons. This 
could serve as both normative premise 
and as goal for a continuous and per- 
manent social revolution, for the con- 
tinuous reconstruction of all our major 
social institutions, especially the eco- 
nomic system. 

Dewey himself had come to realize 
this— not without prodding from me, I 
can say not too immodestly. I had con- 
tended and still do, that only in a 
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democratic socialist economy in which 
housing, schooling, and vocational op- 
portunities are planned in relation to 
the needs of individuals, and not made 
dependent upon the vagaries of the 
market, could the educational ideals of 
Democracy and Education be realized. 

By the time he published his Liberal- 
ism and Social Action Dewey had 
come around to accepting this, and, 
with an eye on the hate-mongering, 
violence-inciting, neo-Nazi groups then 
cluttering up the political landscape, 
to emphasizing that the method of 
intelligence was not milk-and-water 
reasonableness but toughness with 
those who resorted to force to negate 
the popular will. But after his study of 
the Moscow Trials and his bitter ex- 
periences with the hostility and indif- 
ference of large numbers of ritualistic 
American liberals to criticisms of Stal- 
in’s regime of terror, Dewey drew back 
from further exploration of the social 
corollaries of his underlying philosophy 
of education. He was committed to 
piecemeal solutions which did not ex- 
clude large-scale social changes and, 
under some circumstances, even revo- 
lutionary changes. But he became in- 
creasingly suspicious and critical of rev- 
olutionary changes conceived as total 
solutions,” and of the disregard of ^the 
means and instrumentalities by which 
they were achieved. There were some 
who dismissed his own educational 
ideals as Utopian in that they could 
no more be implemented than the 
ideals of Robert Owen before some rev- 
olutionary changes had transformed 
the existing order in its entirety. Dewey 
regarded as much worse than Utopian, 
conceptions of an ideal society that 
were not continuous with programs 
and methods of action in the present, 
that failed to give some purchase in 
the struggles to solve present problems. 
Such ideals he regarded as purely ver- 
bal allegiances, and very dangerous to 


boot, because unrelated as they were 
to any specific practice, they could be 
invoked to sanctify any practice. Dewey 
distrusted those who regarded democ- 
racy merely as a means of realizing so- 
cialism, instead of testing proposed 
socialist measures as a means of ex- 
tending and deepening democracy. 

What was required, among other 
things, were detailed studies in depth 
of the educational system on all its 
levels. This meant more than fresh 
analyses of the curriculm to purge it 
of racial and ethic prejudice. Inquiries 
should have been undertaken into the 
effects of existing social and economic 
institutions on the functioning of 
schools— the effects of the technologi- 
cal revolution, the population explo- 
sion, and the migration and displace- 
ment of families, for instance, upon the 

distribution of educational opportuni- 
ties. Such inquiries should have culmi- 
nated in imaginative proposals for 
practical changes for which wide politi- 
cal support could have been organized. 
The labor movement could have been 
mobilized not only for support of pro- 
grams of social security but for broad 

educational reforms. 

But this research was precisely what 
most radical intellectuals were unwill- 
ing or unprepared to do. It was much 
too prosaic; it smached of busy work, 

of Fabianism, of the unexciting publi- 
cations of the unexciting League for In 
dustrial Democracy. It has been char 
acteristic of American intellectual 
radicalism from the early ttet.es down 
to the present that it has been pnmar- 
ay an expression of a mood of protest 
opposition, and aspiration. Its greatest 
intellectual effects and triumphs have 
been rhetorical. And although there 
have been heroic individual episodes 
and actions, there has been a singular 
lack of enthusiasm for developing sp - 
ciffc programs for legislative action 

around which, with the help of the or- 
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beginning to rage in the philosophy of 
education, and the problems of theory 
and practice engaging professional 
educators. The latter were regarded 
with unconcealed disdain as pedagogi- 
cal bores and hacks, and, with the rare 
exception of a few who had made con- 
tributions to other fields, no more 
qualified to be considered intellectuals 
than the neighborhood physicians. 

The intellectuals talked, wrote, and 
cheered revolution, and encouraged 
those who could to dramatize, paint, 
and sing it. But except for a handful 
whose critical attitude soon isolated 
them, they thought very little about 
revolution. They left their “thinking” 
to the leaders of the Communist Party 
and their spokesmen in intellectual 
circles, mediocre minds incapable of 
fresh and original thought and fearful 
of it in others, intent primarily on 
keeping the confidence of those ap- 
pointed by the Comintern to safe- 
guard their orthodoxy. They sought to 
do this by parroting the latest direc- 
tives received from authoritative 
sources. Most of the thousands of writ- 
ers and artists and progressive-minded 
professionals organized in the various 
Leagues and Congresses were perfectly 
content to abdicate from thinking 
even in their own fields, and merely to 
devise projects and slogans for the line 
handed them by their political men- 
tors rhey shrank from taking issue 
with the nonsense about class litera- 
ture, class art, class science, class this 
and class that in the subjects of their 
competence. How much more unready 
and unwilling were they to challenge 
the current party line in politics and 
economrcs! How often would one be 
told after criticizing the theory and 
practice of dual trade-unionism, or the 
theory of Social Fascism, or the simplis- 
tic pieties, contradictions, and irrele- 
vancies of historical and dialectical 


materialism: “Who 


are you to set your- 


self up against Browder (or Foster)? 
And perhaps you consider yourself a 
better student of Marx than Stalin or 
Lenin?” There was little attempt made 
to meet any arguments except by de- 
nigrating references to the critics as 
“Talmudists” or "Trotskyists,” or, as 
one literary editor of an important 
periodical put it, "disgruntled New 
York Jews who want to be generals.” 
Even those who were impressed by the 
criticism, silenced if not convinced, 
would say: “You may be right. If you 
are, you ought to join the Communist 
Party and change it from within. If 
you don’t, you are insincere.” Their 
idea of sincerity was to dissemble what 
one believed until one could safely 
criticize, precisely what the continuous 
Communist purge of deviationists and 
semi-deviationists made impossible. 

In an atmosphere of this kind it 
is not surprising that my suggestion 
that Dewey’s educational philosophy 
provided a basis for a continuing 
revolution of the whole of American 
society was greeted with incredulity. 
And when I argued that its political 
and psychological possibilities carried 
greater promise for the development of 
an American socialist movement than 
domestic or imported varieties of vul- 
gar Marxism, this was regarded as the 
worst kind of revisionism. According to 
my reading of Dewey’s conception of 
democracy in education, it entailed the 
responsibility of the community for the 
growth of all its children to their full 
reach and power as persons. This 
could serve as both normative premise 
and as goal for a continuous and per- 
manent social revolution, for the con- 
tinuous reconstruction of all our major 
social institutions, especially the eco- 
nomic system. 

Dewey himself had come to realize 
this— not without prodding from me, I 
can say not too immodestly. I had con- 
tended and still do, that only in a 
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sional educators had strong social inter- 
ests these were not tinctured enough 
by sensitivity to the multiple ways in 
which interests could be expressed in 
literature, drama, and art. They con- 
cerned themselves little with the prob- 
lems of the creative medium and with 
the clash of traditions in criticisms. To 
the intellectuals American professional 
educators appeared insular and paro- 
chial, if not Philistine-too much ab- 
sorbed in the latest fiddle-faddle about 
reading, child psychology, and curricu- 
lar innovation to warrant receiving 
serious attention. 

My own relations with professional 
educators, except for George Counts 
and John Childs, were always ambigu- 
ous. They welcomed me enthusiasti- 
cally because of my critical rejoinders 
to unfair and uninformed attacks on 
modern education by Neo-Thomists, 
classicists, and purveyors of salvation 
in this world and/or the next. But 
they were puzzled by my interpreta- 
tion of Deweys educational philoso- 
phy and by Dewey’s endorsement of 
it. I recall two incidents symptomatic 
of these ambiguous relationships. 

On the occasion of one of Kilpat- 
rick’s birthdays, I was invited o 
participate in a discussion of the sig 
nificancc of his contributions to e u 
cation, which was to be put on recor s 
that could be replayed in schools o 
education throughout the country, 
was reluctant to accept but hna y 
yielded because although I had neve 
read much of Kilpatrick, I assume 
that our views about modern e uca 
tion, drawn from the same source, 
were the same. Besides, it seeme a 
good idea to do something tor tnc 
morale of progressive educators, w o 
were under fire on various grounds 
from fundamentalists, patriotccrs, an 
real estate boards. The theme wa 
“The Resources of Education, 
other four participants had S P° ’ 
and mentioned many interesting 


in which students’ experiences and en- 
vironments could be used as aids in 
learning and in furthering significant 
educational growth. The devices and 
procedures suggested were not radi- 
cally different from those I had used 
when I taught in elementary school 
and high school while doing graduate 
work. 

But to my surprise no one men- 
tioned what I regarded as one of the 
most important resources in education, 
and I began by saying, “Another pow- 
erful and widely useful resource in 
education for the cultivation of the 
imagination and the enlargement of 
intellectual horizons is the reading of 
books, ’’ or words to that effect. 1 got 
no further. Excited interruptions from 
all sides demanded to know what I 
meant. I was asked what relevance 
hooks had to the project method, and 
was lectured about the dangers of us- 
ing books as a substitute for experi- 
ence. All this to the apparent embar- 
rassment of Kilpatrick himself, who 
was present but said nothing, and to 
my own amazement that my innocent 
and commonplace remark should have 
provoked such dismay and commotion. 
The recording was broken off. \V hen 
it was resumed I rephrased my re- 
marks carefully to indicate that the 
reading of books was, of course, sup- 
plementary to the other resources of 
education, that there was reading and 
reading, and that a good teacher knew 
how to stimulate tlic student’s interest 
in sustained and critical reading by 
giving him various protects related to 
it But even my amended contnbu- 
tions had spoiled tlic recording. The 
next day the woman in charge ot 
the arrangements telephoned and re- 
quested rather peremptorily that I ap- 
pear for a rerun. Stic m3dc no bones 
about the fact that she thought I was 
in tlic wrong educational pew anil 
would just as soon leave me out but 
that Professor Kilpatrick bad spcciti- 
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ganized labor movement, educational 
and political campaigns could have 
been waged. Even fundamental analy- 
ses of developments in the American 
economy— a critique of welfare eco- 
nomics from the point of view of pub- 
lic welfare, for instance, or studies of 
the promise and inadequacies of eco- 
nomic aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, of the impact of automation on 
employment, or of the growing power 
and changing nature of the corporation 
(subjects one would have thought cru- 
cial to the understanding of our pres- 
ent capitalist society— were either 
not undertaken or left in the main to 
professional economists and semi-pub- 
lic agencies. This was true, not only of 
the American intellectuals whose polit- 
ical syndrome in the thirties and 
forties was a positive tropism toward 
the Soviet Union, but also of a much 
more gifted group of radical intellectu- 
als, largely literary, who were so intent 
upon preserving their revolutionary 
purity despite the absence of any revo- 
lutionary program that they would 
denounce with equal ferocity— when 
they did not draw an equation between 
them-the cultures of totalitarian Com- 
munism and the imperfectly demo- 
cratic West, a West in which they 
enjoyed a greater freedom and oppor- 
tumty than ever before to influence 
their fellow citizens by presenting pro- 
grams for living and learning. They, 
too, were indifferent to basic educa- 
tional issues and problems. 

Nor was there less indifference to the 
philosophy of education, until quite 
recently, among professional American 
philosophers despite the early example 
of James and Dewey. Here and there 
uring the thirties a philosopher would 
criticize the overweening arrogance of 
Hutchins, Adler, and their neo-Tho- 
mist allies in their attempt to derive 
educational corrollaries from metaphys- 
ical premises But on the whole the phi- 
losophy of education was regarded as a 


“soft subject" like the philosophy of 
art to be left to the cultivation of 
those who found the severe discipline 
of logic and epistemology too taxing. 
When in the forties I published my 
Education for Modem Man, some of 
my colleagues saw in it merely a foray 
into an unrelated discipline despite the 
obvious truth that any discussion of 
the ends of education that goes be- 
yond sociological description inescap- 
ably involves a normative approach to 
human values, a central and continu- 
ing concern of philosophy from Plato 
to the present. 

The contributions of professional 
American educators did little to inter- 
est the bulk of American intellectuals. 
Dewey was known to them as a public 
figure who bad been part of the cul- 
tural landscape when most of them ap- 
peared on the scene. His writings on 
war and peace had put him in the thick 
of public events. His philosophical 
contributions which ranged over many 
of the disciplines in the social sciences 
and humanities commanded respect 
even when they elicited little under- 
standing. Lewis Mumford, for example, 
interpreted Dewey’s stress on the re- 
construction of experience, personal 
and social, in order to liberate, enlarge, 
and enrich human energies, as a ration- 
alization of the status quo, an acquies- 
cence to dominant American values, 
and as a plan for personal adjustment 
to contemporary institutions. The 
“proof” of all this was that Dewey had 
critically supported the First World 
War. But at least American intellectu- 
als were aware of his existence as an 
educator. His professional colleagues 
in education were either unknown to 
most intellectuals or ignored by them. 
The reasons for this were many and ob- 
vious. Their interests were for the most 
part narrow and highly specialized. 
They were unaware of the moods and 
enthusiasms and currents of thought 
among intellectuals. Even when profes- 
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fusions in the formulation of prob- 
lems, the statement of plans, and the 
articulation of insights. But the point 
of departure should always be some 
problem, plan, or insight. New vision 
will not arise merely from linguistic 
refinements. These must be inspired 


and controlled by genuine problematic 
situations. To sow in education lin- 
guistic distinctions developed in other 
fields and for other purposes will re- 
sult in little but a harvest of dry 
thistles. But this is a theme for an- 
other day. 


Some Effects of Parochial School Education in America 

PETER H. ROSSI 
ALICE S. ROSSI 


A dual school system has existed in the states— the public and the paro- 
chial. While this dualism has not had the virtue of providing true competi- 
tion, the form and function of the public system has been significantly 
affected by the parochial system, and in some areas of reformation— as in 
racial desegregation— the parochial have been in advance of the public 
schools. In most ways, however, the parochial schools have inclined more 
to the traditional; yet with the revolutionary changes sweeping the Roman 
Catholic Church, it is not easy to predict what transformations might be 
felt in the parochial schools. 

It is likely that the number of children attending Roman Catholic 
schools will decline as Catholics concentrate their resources on improving 
the quality of Catholic education. Parochial education in Protestant and 
Hebrew schools, on the other hand, seems likely to continue its expansion. 
Increasing parental concern about the growing secularization of school and 
society, as well as the desire to preserve and defend religious and cultural 
tradition , are the reasons offered by the sponsors of these schools for their 
growth. Others contend that the parochial school is really a means for 
escaping the difficulties and tensions created by the desegregation of big 
city public schools. 

In searching the record of relations between church and school, one 
should remember that schools everywhere in the world had their principal 
origin in the desire of religious sects to teach their gospels to initiates and 
that schools in the United States, despite the ascendancy of science and 
the court decisions about school prayer, still have deep roots in religious, 
moral, and ethical traditions. 


Harvard Educational Rcrin i', 27, No. 3 (Summer, 1957), 168-199. This excerpted 
article was followed up and confirmed by a national survey, the results of which were 
published in Andrew M. Greeley and Peter II. Rossi, The Education of Catholic Amen- 
cans (Chicago: The Aldine Press, 1966). 
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cally asked that I be invited. It had 
been his idea in the first place. I 
begged off and, when I had a chance, 
dipped into Kilpatrick’s books. I got 
the bizarre impression that in Educa- 
tion and Experience, Dewey had been 
aiming his shafts at those apparently 
under the influence of Kilpatrick. 

The second incident occurred when 
Harold Taylor was appointed Presi- 
dent of Sarah Lawrence College and 
I was invited to address the faculty 
and students on the philosophy of 
education. My analysis of the concep- 
tion of an ideal curriculum of required 
courses for everyone everywhere as 
comparable to the prescription of a 
required diet for everyone everywhere 
was warmly received. But when I went 
on to defend some curricular prescrip- 
tions for all students on the ground 
that although all student needs were 
individual some needs were common 


—like the effective use of English, 
understanding of logical relationships, 
knowledge of historical traditions, in- 
telligent awareness of the social forces 
shaping the present and future,— a 
pained hush fell on the audience. Tay- 
lor stiffened and reddened. He later 
said something about Dewey’s “left- 
hook becoming a “right-hook,” and 
the only question I recall was whether 
considered myself a progressive edu- 
ca tor Sarah Lawrence obviously did 
not Since that time I have never been 
invited to Sarah Lawrence to talk 
.. an y thing again except half- 
e y by some student organiza- 
snralp 1 ” S 5 arctl <<a conservative 
" ho wal "the negative 

freed™ foi T.™ P™e or academic 
fteedom or ovil rights. However, I 

facultTth t° . by 3 member of the 
faculty that it was not so much my 

afthe far T” which & ave offense 
Lards ft ? at my critol attitude 
towards the Sovret Union and its for- 
eign policy was deemed too inflexible. 


I am confident, or rather, hopeful that 
the climate of opinion has changed, 
and that today an analysis of educa- 
tional issues would meet with a more 
discriminating response and not with 
blind and emotional labeling. 

American intellectuals will probably 
come to take a greater interest in the 
nature of American education for at 
least hvo reasons. The issue of desegre- 
gation in education has become cen- 
tral and has raised difficult problems 
of establishing equality in education 
while preserving or improving its qual- 
ity. The interest of liberal intellectuals 
in these questions is reinforced by the 
necessity of thinking about the educa- 
tion of their own children, very few 
of whom, incidentally, attend public 
schools. More important, the Berke- 
ley revolution has inspired the mis- 
taken notion that it developed pri- 
marily because of the dissatisfaction 
of most students with their educa- 
tional experience. Although this belief 
is untrue, the Berkeley revolution, 
among other things, has led intellectu- 
als to think about at least some 
problems of higher education. The 
so-called “free universities” will die 
aborning except as adjuncts to sec- 
tarian political movements. But the 
ferment produced among administra- 
tions and faculties, who are running 
scared before any manifestation of stu- 
dent unrest, may develop some sound 
and fruitful educational proposals. 

The professional educator should 
welcome the belated discovery of his 
colleagues from other disciplines that 
they, too, are educators. He should 
rise to the challenge of new interest, 
and a new intellectual audience, to 
reaffirm what is valid in his past views 
and to project bold and imaginative 
ideas for improving the character of 
education on every level. The current 
emphasis on linguistic analysis can be 
helpful in clearing away some con- 
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merited by instruction in both doc- 
trine and ritual. 

Catholic secondary schools are most 
frequently organized on a diocesan 
level. The curriculum is primarily col- 
lege preparatory, few schools offering 
the comparatively more expensive 
training in either commerce or the 
manual arts. Greater stress is placed 
on the provision of secondary educa- 
tion for girls than for boys. 

Because statistics on school attend- 
ance in the United States are so poor, 
it is hard to judge what have been 
the long-term trends in the number 
of children educated in parochial 
schools. Certainly . . . the number of 
parochial schools has grown consider- 
ably since 1900, even though the pro- 
portion of parishes supporting schools 
has remained fairly constant. What 
fragmentary statistics exist on school 
attendance indicate a different trend: 
parochial schools are educating a larger 
proportion of the total population in 
school today than in 1920. One thing 
is certain: the growth of parochial 
schools and numbers of pupils in abso- 
lute terms demonstrate the viability of 
this institution. 

Some Conclusions 

. . . Two main conclusions can be 
drawn concerning the parochial schools 
of the American Roman Catholic 
Church. 

First, there is apparently an intimate 
connection between the cultural back- 
grounds of American Catholics and 
their success in establishing and main- 
taining a mass educational enterprise. 
Early in the history of the Catholic 
Church in America the parochial 
schools became a symbol of the integ- 
rity of the Church and the attachment 
°f the immigrant ethnic groups to 
their national backgrounds and to the 
Church. The parochial schools fur- 
thermore served as an important insti- 


tutional device for maintaining group 
attachment over time. Even today the 
parochial schools still play very much 
the same role, particularly for the 
Irish and French Canadians in the 
New England states. 

Secondly, despite the historical ori- 
gins of these schools and their present 
importance in the life of certain ethnic 
groups, we were unable to find strong 
evidence that parochial school Catho- 
lics were very different from other 
Catholics. The influence of the school 
is shown most dramatically in areas 
where the Church has traditionally 
taken a strong stand, e.g., on support 
for religious education, or on the per- 
formance of ritual duties. In other 
areas of life the parochial school Cath- 
olic is only marginally differentiated 
from other Catholics. It would appear 
that solidarity of the Catholic group 
or of the ethnic groups within the 
Catholic fold maintains itself pri- 
marily through other more informal 
means. In this sense, the parochial 
schools do not appear to be the main 
mechanism by which Catholics main- 
tain themselves as a distinct grouping 
among the American people. 

These conclusions are not given 
without some modifying qualifications 
discussed below. Furthermore, they 
raise almost as many points as they 
settle concerning the nature of the 
Catholic Church and its parochial 
schools in America. 

The most important qualification 
that must be placed upon these con- 
clusions is that they apply primarily 
to New England where the major 
part of our data have been obtained. 

In that part of our country, Catholic- 
Protestant relations have long been 
poor, with both sides all too quick to 
see the slights in the actions of the 
other. Nineteenth-century New Eng- 
land was scarcely a hospitable place in 
which to settle for the Irish Catholic 
immigrant, and when the Catholics 
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Doctrinal Basis and 
Organizational Structure 


The doctrinal basis of the Roman 
Catholic parochial schools stems from 
the Third Plenary Council of the 
American hierarchy held in Baltimore 
in 1884, and has been reiterated a 
number of times. The Council de- 
clared that it was morally binding on 
every Catholic to see to it that his 
children had proper religious training. 
The vehicle for such training was the 
parochial school, or if such schools 
were not available, provision in some 
other fashion for such training. In 
order to provide for proper training, 
each parish was ordered to set up de- 
nominational schools within two years 
and to make provisions for the re- 
ligious instruction of those children 
who could not be accommodated in 
parochial schools. In this pronounce- 
ment the hierarchy set the pattern of 
mass education under parochial juris- 
diction. 


pie goal of a school in ever)’ parisl 
and every Catholic child in a parochia 
school is still far from fulfillment to 
day- • . . Slightly more than half o 
the parishes in the United States a 
present support parochial schools anc 
about the same proportion of Catho 
lies have attended them. It should b. 
noted here that statistics on school at 
tendance m private schools are notori 

r„Lr bie and the p“>p°rtio n 

rkn“ e :“ re iecttoahrgeam 

J* few exce ptions, the Cath 
ohc elementary schools of today an 
financed and administered by individ 
al parishes. The parish pastor under 
taking to organize a school has ful 
responsibility (or raising the necessar 
capital, obtaining teaching personne 
from one of the teaching orders, am 
for providing operating funds. A dio 
cese may often undertake to provid, 
building funds to be repaid on eas’ 


terms. A diocesan superintendent of 
schools, whose powers are primarily 
administrative and advisory, provides 
some degree of uniformity in curricu- 
lum and standards. He may also have 
direct control over diocesan high 
schools; few parishes are large or rich 
enough to support the more expensive 
secondary’ education. 

The Plenary Council of 1884 urged 
the establishment of free parochial 
schools. Today, however, most paro- 
chial schools charge tuition fees. Com- 
pared to those charged in secular private 
schools, these fees arc nominal— esti- 
mated to be about $25 per year per 
pupil in the Chicago area— and are 
usually waived for pupils in need. The 
major part of school expenses is raised 
from voluntary contributions from the 
total congregation. Compared to pub 
lie or secular private schools, the per 
capita cost of parochial schooling must 
be considerably less, since wages paid 
to the Sisters and Brothers are nom- 
inal. In fact, mass denominational 
schooling is a tribute to the dedication 
of the members of the teaching orders. 

The teaching personnel of the typi- 
cal parochial school are provided to 
the parish by a religious community'. 
The parish undertakes to furnish hous- 
ing, subsistence, and a nominal wage. 
When it is not possible to obtain 
enough Sisters from a religious com- 
munity’, lay persons may be employed 
to round out the full complement, a 
practice that has become more com- 
mon recently during postwar expan- 
sion of the parochial school system. 

The curriculum of the parochial 
school must, of course, conform to 
whatever standards individual states 
set up. Catholic textbooks contain ob- 
vious differences from those in use in 
public schools, stressing Church doc- 
trine where applicable. The more or 
less standard curriculum of Amer- 
ican schools is further heavily supple- 
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became a majority in the twentieth 
century they did not lose this oppor- 
tunity to redress an unfavorable bal- 
ance of wrongs. Where Catholic- 
Protestant relations do not have as 
long a history of suspicion and rivalry 
the Church may not be so central to 
the self-conceptions of the Catholic 
group, and the social-psychological 
meaning of parochial schools, as we 
have shown it to be in this article, 
may be somewhat different. Indeed, 
Fichter’s recent study of a parochial 
school in South Bend, Indiana, indi- 
cates that this may be the case in 
places where ethnic identities have lost 
their fervor and the mixing has gone 
on longer in the American pot. In 
South Bend, Catholics apparently feel 
themselves merely another Christian 
denomination rather than the em- 
battled and beleaguered underdogs in 
a well-established caste system. 

A second qualification stems from 
the nature of the data which we have 
been able to assemble. We have 
viewed the Church and the parochial 
schools through the eyes of the ordi- 
nary parishioner, but the Roman Cath- 
olic Church is much more than a 
body of believers. It is also composed 
of a cadre of clergy and an organiza- 
tion which are not lacking in experi- 
ence in this world of power and poli- 
ticking. We have seen how parishion- 
ers use and are affected by parochial 
schools, but we have not seen how 
the existence itself of such a school 
system affects the cadre of the Church 
and the institutions of the local com- 
munity. 

In this last connection, several hy- 
potheses may be advanced. First of all 

scho e „lf "° d ° Ubt that the P ar °chiai 
schools represent useful recruiting 

finne 11 * th £, cler gy and the rein 
gious orders. Teaching Sisters and 
Priests scan the student body carefully 
for signs of vocations, and the meas- 


ure of a good parochial school is often 
not how many achieve success in the 
secular world but how many take the 
vows of poverty and chastity. 

The participation of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the job of edu- 
cating our youth imparts more legiti- 
macy to their concern with education 
in general. In towns and cities through- 
out the land where parochial schools 
educate a goodly proportion of the 
young, the public system is sensitive to 
what the Church hierarchy thinks and 
says about education in general. For 
some public school educators, the very 
existence of a parallel mass education 
appears as a threat. The parochial ele- 
mentary’ schools of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church have the explicit aim of 
enrolling about 8,000,000 out of the 
33,000,000 children of elementary’ 
school age. In cities where the Catho- 
lics form the majority, the kind of 
financial and political support for 
good public school education may 
often seem in jeopardy by that fact 
alone. If, in addition, the public school 
educator is someone to whom the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is a distasteful, 
medieval anachronism, the success of 
the Church in maintaining its schools 
may seem to have been bought at the 
price of a lowering in quality of public 
education in general. 

In the data which we have presented 
in this article, there seems some sub- 
stantiation for this conclusion. We 
noted that the parent who has sent 
his children to the parochial school 
manifested a low degree of concern 
for public school. The parochial school 
parent pays little attention to the af- 
fairs of the school board or to public 
controversies which arise over school 
issues. In addition, when we consider 
that he must support parochial schools 
by voluntary contributions, his inter- 
est in the public schools may consist 
primarily of a concern for the tax rate 
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tion of capital for themselves. They 
are jobholders, not capitalists. 

The propertyless New Class is thus 
most broadly defined as that group 
of people who gain status and income 
through organizational position. With 
some exceptions, they arrive at their 
positions — or at least are permitted to 
enter the race— mostly by virtue of 
academic qualification. This great 
change has so effectively sneaked up 
on us, we are so many of us so com- 
pletely involved in it, that we do not 
recognize it for the major historical 
transformation it in fact is. Most of us 
thought we were just getting and hold- 
ing “good jobs”: actually, we were (for 
better or for worse) changing the 
whole world. 

To restate the proposition in other 
terms: Under the duress of modern 
technology, productive property has of 
necessity been organized in larger and 
larger aggregates. Hence the corporate 
revolution. Control of the major prop- 
erty held by the corporations is in the 
hands of non-owners. And, as technol- 
ogy gallops forward, its processes require 
more technologists and ever more re- 
fined patternings of sophisticated men 
and sophisticated machines. As technol- 
ogy becomes more involved with accu- 
mulating know-how, and less dependent 
on the gross division of labor which 
characterized industrialism, the central 
factor in production again becomes 
people, their particular qualities and 
capacities: human beings thus once 
again become more important than 
machines (even though they may per- 
sist inordinately in “acting like” ma- 
chines). The truly productive “prop- 
erty,” then, is the skill of the person. 
Moreover, this skill is not merely indi- 
vidual, but is implicitly social and po- 
litical in that it requires not only that 
the individual he able to do some- 
thing, but that he be able to relate 
what he does to what others do. This 


is the entree for a great deal of purely 
organizational or administrative effort, 
and consequently the opening for a 
great number of people who mostly 
organize and administer, and criticize 
and comment on, the activities of 
others. To begin with, then, we have 
technologists and administrative intel- 
lectuals as primary elements of the 
New Class. 

How big is the New Class? Perhaps 
not yet as big as the small-property 
class or the still-uneducated working 
class, but these latter are declining in 
significance as well as quantity, while 
the New Class grows greatly both nu- 
merically and in strategic position. In 
1960, some two-thousand institutions 
of higher learning cared for 3.2 million 
persons. The figure is rapidly increas- 
ing: various Bureau of the Census pro- 
jections estimate that college enroll- 
ment will be two-to-three times as 
great by 1980. Persons twenty-five 
years of age or older in the 1960 popu- 
lation who had completed four years 
or more of college numbered 7.6 mil- 
lion; in 1980 the figure may well reach 
14.4 million, nearly double. These 
people— 2 million college graduates a 
year— “capitalize” four years or more 
of their lives not for cultural adorn- 
ment or use, but for reasons of career. 

In attempting to appreciate the 
scope and character of this major phe- 
nomenon of the New Class, one may 
properly recollect the previous rise to 
power of the bourgeoisie, the property- 
owning class. That rise did not occur 
all at once: pockets of stagnation al- 
ways existed alongside spurts of 
growth; at one time, a particular area 
might be the liveliest, then another; 
there were important national and 
geographic differences; and the people 
responsible for carrying out the change 
were not, while they were doing so, 
particularly easy to identify. The cur- 
rently occurring changeover in empha- 
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two 


The New Class 

DAVID T. BAZELON 


Like sex, power is the subject of extensive clandestine discussion— essen- 
tial, provocative, yet so shrouded in secrecy that only a few have been 
sufficiently bold, imaginative, or well funded to do empirical studies of the 
topic. In earlier decades, the Marxian analysis which attributed virtual 
monopoly power to the “capitalist class” enjoyed considerable popularity 
and, to a lesser extent, still does. The power of corporate wealth in the 
economic as well as the political systems of the nation has received little 
scrutiny in recent years, perhaps because that power appears to have been 
somewhat transformed in the postwar decades. 

Significantly, no major analysis has dealt with the relation between 
corporate power and the schools. Instead, in recent years scholars have set 
their sights more often on the growing power of schools and colleges in 
selecting the elites who govern the dominant corporate, industrial, finan- 
cial, military, and governmental bodies of the nation. Bazelon describes the 
rise of a new college-bred class to positions close to the old centers of 
economic power but, unlike their “ capitalist ” peers, owning only moderate 
accumulations of property. 


Perhaps the profoundest event of 
this century in the United States has 
been the growth-to-dominance of cor- 
porations, which have become our 
chosen form for the social and politi- 
cal control Of technology. Apart from 
the fact that this new system has 
worhed so devastating^ well, the chief 
effect of the corporate order has been 
decisively to undermine the previously 

David T. Bazelon "The New Class," Com- 
mentary, August, 1966, pp. 48 . 53 . 


existing system of private property. In 
the process, the class of property- 
holders has been undercut, and a New 
Class of non-property-holding individ- 
uals has been created whose life con- 
ditions are determined by their posi- 
tion within, or relation to, the corpo- 
rate order. They desire and they 
achieve a privileged standard of liv- 
ing; and while they do gather in some 
“property” for personal security, they 
do not look forward to the accumula- 
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Wilson’s administration would not have 
been successful in the War if he had not 
adopted the policy of calling in the ex- 
perts of the Nation, without regard to 
party affiliations, in order to create and 
send across the seas that great Army 
in record-breaking time. 

Then, too, there was the precedent 
of the Progressive movement. As Rich- 
ard Hofstadter puts it: 

The development of regulative and hu- 
mane legislation required the skills of 
lawyers and economists, sociologists and 
political scientists, in the writing of laws 
and in the staffing of administrative and 
regulative bodies. . . . Reform brought 
with it the brain trust. 

Hofstadter sees the Progressive move- 
ment as a revolt against organization, 
and especially against its spiritual con- 
sequences. The Progressives and the 
New Class— although in many social 
ways similar— differ in this important 
respect: the New Class knows that it 
lives in and through organizations. 
This much at least has been accom- 
plished. Also fundamentally altered is 
the definition of a key term for both, 
"opportunity": for the Progressives it 
meant "competition,” but for the 
New Class it means "education,” 
whether or not competitive (and if 
so, then competitive inside organiza- 
tions, not between individuals out- 
side organized life). On this differ- 
ence, one may reasonably base a new 
politics. 

As an aspect of the New Class ad- 
venture, note that both Donald Rich- 
berg and Raymond Moley, who were 
important early New Dealers, used 
that experience to go over to the big 
interests somewhat later. Walter Lipp- 
mann had done the same thing before 
them; John Dos Passos and others 
more recently. These intellectuals rep- 
resent the rise of a class which, as it 
rises, makes necessary deals and so 
"amalgamates” with previously exist- 


ing classes. There is really no good 
reason for this phenomenon to pro- 
duce the general unease that it does. 
It is perfectly ordinary and, in the 
human scope of things, even desirable. 
What is unsettling, I think, is that 
these people are intellectuals. But that 
is exactly what is upsetting about the 
whole New-Class phenomenon. This 
sort of thing, not a hero’s lonely en- 
deavor, is the pattern for the future of 
active thought in history. Can it ruin 
culture altogether? 

If so, it is mainly because what we 
have known as "culture” was born as 
dry fruit, with a seed of genetic power- 
lessness. We may be in for an unpleas- 
ant time, while ideas and actions come 
into a better working relation by 
reason of the involvement of the in- 
tellectual in effective (not merely pre- 
scriptive) history. This means that the 
mode of lawyers— the intellectuals who 
were dealing with genuine issues of 
power in that long period when the 
rest of us were living in the academic 
desert— is likely to become a functional 
model for a large part of the cultural 
future. 

But there are also social aspects of 
the New Class advance. Writing about 
FDR’s tour of the European front 
during the First World War, as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, Schlesinger 
mentions that Roosevelt “ran into” 
Robert A. Lovett, Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia, and Charles R. Merriam 
(and he informs us about the rank 
and service of each at that time) . This 
social coziness is especially characteris- 
tic of Schlesinger’s writing. It reveals 
a very clublike view of history: history 
almost as the conjoint action of tal- 
ented classmates. Since historians do 
not merely collect facts but also dream 
the dream of a better story, I think 
Schlesinger here reveals his idea of a 
better story— namely, that America, by 
now virtually has that ruling elite 
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sis from money-capital to education- 
capital— to be invested in the status 
play of organization life rather than 
directly and personally in the produc- 
tion of commodities for a market 
economy— is not apt to be simpler, 
clearer, or in any way less complicat- 
edly “historical.” 

Surely, however, it has by now 
become fairly clear that the present 
scramble for educational advantage, 
and the struggle to translate achieved 
educational status into organizational 
advantage, has much in common with 
the fierce competition of early busi- 
ness growth. It is front-page news 
every spring when the letters are sent 
out from the admissions offices of the 
major Eastern colleges. Even the in- 
itial edge of family or propertied back- 
ground is similar to the advantage en- 
joyed, say, by a 17th-century aristocrat 
in an earlier entrepreneurial age. The 
important fact here is that a particu- 
lar old class-based advantage, to be- 
come fully effective, must be trans- 
lated into terms appropriate to the 
new class: from aristocratic status and 
tenure to entrepreneurial use of prop- 
erty; and similarly, from a property 
edge to the educational and organiza- 
tional use thereof. In the 19th cen- 
ury, the education of the upper classes 
was an occasional adornment; today it 
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went to Harvard, Yale, or Princeton, 
fewer than half of their sons” have 
done so. 

Education, like capital in the past, 
is now a manipulable and alienable 
property. With capital alienated from 
the capitalist by the system of corpo- 
rate ownership and investment out of 
retained earnings, the distinction be- 
tween capitalist and educated prole- 
tarian fades into something less pro- 
found than it used to be. Indeed, the 
latter has the more significant and dy- 
namic relation to the means of pro- 
duction in that the system cannot 
work without him; whereas the capital 
that works — machines and buildings 
rather than bank deposits and stock 
certificates— hardly needs the alien- 
ated capitalist at all. More and more 
he becomes a mere rentier, and his 
best defense is tradition. 

In his thorough work on the New 
Deal, Arthur Schlesinger says that the 
idea of the “brain trust” had its be- 
ginnings in a conversation that oc- 
curred in March 1932 between Sam 
Rosenman and candidate Roosevelt 
concerning the general lack of ideas 
as to what to do about the Depression 
—and especially the fact that the busi- 
nessmen and politicians did not have 
anything much to offer. Rosenman 
suggested going to the universities. 
The first ambassador from academia 
to the future New Deal was Raymond 
Moley of Columbia. Moley then re- 
cruited Tugwell, Berle, and some 
others. Thus began the revolutionary, 
non-priestly, and ultimately successful 
onslaught of the New Class upon the 
heights of national power. 

The breakthrough event, then, was 
the New Deal; but the New Deal it- 
self had roots. Roosevelt, for one 
thing, had been primed for the event 
— as for much else — by his tour of 
duty under Woodrow Wilson. In a 
speech in 1920 he said: 
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“rational” ever to become effective 
politicians— or, what is the same thing, 
non -concentrating administrators. 

Finally, we can sense some of the 
quality of the New Class from its 
characteristic habitat— the suburbs. 

What is a suburb? It is most obvi- 
ously the new place where the new 
people live. The proliferation of sub- 
urbs constitutes the big postwar 
change in America: they are where the 
new money has been spent, where the 
much-discussed “income revolution” 
has erected its shopping-center barri- 
cades. One out of four Americans now 
resides, or at least sleeps, in a suburb : 
they grow three times as fast as central- 
city and rural areas. (Thus, for ex- 
ample, two suburban counties adjacent 
to Washington, D.C. are expected to 
increase by one-quarter during the four 
years ending in 1968.) 

The suburbs are affluent frontier- 
towns, and as such they present an 
aspect of apparent homogeneity which 
is frightening even to many of the 
residents. An astute sociologist, Wil- 
liam M. Dohriner, in Class in Sub- 
urbia, argues that this is a passing 
phase. The true and demonstrable dif- 
ferences between cities and suburbs he 
details as follows : 

To summarize, when compared with cen- 
tral cities, suburbs have higher fertility 
ratios, higher percentages of married per- 
sons, lower percentages separated, higher 
percentages in primary families, high so- 
cioeconomic status in the labor force, 
higher median income, lower median age, 
a higher percentage of mobile families, 
and a higher level of educational achieve- 
ment. 

Youthful people in youthful places. 

Every town in America was at one 
time— and not so long ago— a frontier- 
town. The only thing new here is the 
upholster)' and the purpose. But things 
change: even Chicago grew up a little 
bit. There is still a great deal of mill- 


ing around and fumbling, as to loca- 
tion, for instance: in Nassau County, 
the average turnover on mortgages has 
been six-and-one-half years. The soci- 
ety and the culture of the New Class 
are being created: naturally, it takes 
time. First, the appeal of gadgets must 
be overcome; then, the true human 
scope of the job must be measured 
and accepted, without unalterable de- 
spair; finally, one actually reads some 
of the books he has bought. Mean- 
while, there is PTA, fluoridation, Nice 
Negroes, and in the end the really 
illicitly exciting thought of electing a 
councilman, or even a congressman. 

In 1964, the Congressional Quar- 
terly identified fifty congressional dis- 
tricts as predominantly suburban. CQ 
has also predicted that with adequate 
arithmetical redistricting under the 
new Supreme Court rulings, the sub- 
urbs would gain something like twenty 
seats. Seventy Congressmen is a heavy 
swing group: it almost equals the hard- 
core Southern contingent. And it is 
growing, while the latter is declining. 
James MacGregor Burns divides “polit- 
ical” issues into style-of-life and eco- 
nomic ones; and he suggests that the 
new swing-group of voters in the new 
suburbs can be appealed to, and given 
a political character, through style- 
of-life issues. Indeed — and probably 
through no others. Which indicates a 
very substantial change in American 
politics— based on the New Class, and 
involving matters that go somewhat 
deeper than ideological liberalism. 

The new suburbs seemed to be all- 
out Republican at the beginning only 
because of their newness, the fact that 
the earlier suburbs were unrelentingly 
wealthy, and because of the Eisen- 
hower magic. But President Johnson 
did just about as well in the suburbs 
as Eisenhower (except for the South), 
and the fifty suburban seats in the 
House were split almost evenly be- 
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group, if not ruling class, that it has so 
noticeably lacked since the Civil War. 
And it is suggestive that Schlesinger 
should feel this way, for he more than 
anyone else is the historian of the New 
Class— of its great New Deal victory, 
and of the impressive return to Wash- 
ington of its elite elements under the 
managerial style-baron, John F. Ken- 
nedy. 

Following along with the basic 
cleavage in American society, the first 
great division noticeable among the 
members of the New Class is between 
those who work in private bureauc- 
racies and those who work in public 
ones: perhaps, with more meaning, in 
profit and non-profit institutions. In 
each, the important matter for the 
New-Class individual is his job, and 
the educational status which has af- 
forded him his hold on the job. But 
most of the basic productive property 
co “ nt 'y >s under the control 
t private cor P° rations; 
apart from military considerations, the 
public governments— national, state 
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class: and they non-own everything 
important, eventually.) The technolo- 
gist often prefers to concentrate on his 
work and mostly he needs only to be 
left alone in order to do so. But in 
bureaucratic life, this may be asking 
too much. The irascible Admiral Rick- 
over, speaking some years ago before 
a professional group, declared: 

The work of professional persons in bu- 
reaucracies is severely hampered by ad- 
ministrative interference. We have such 
interference because wc do not draw 
clear lines between the respective role of 
the professional man and the administra- 
tor and because, of the two, the admin- 
istrator enjoys the higher prestige and 
position. lie is in fact king. 

Concentration on work— especially 
involving things and tools rather than 
people— in effect delivers the power 
of the organization to the people- 
oriented administrators. Sometimes 
this power is delivered ahead of sched- 
ule: writing about the New Deal ex- 
perience, Schlesinger refers to a certain 
Hugh Hammond Bennett, an early 
crusader against the evil of soil erosion. 
An important issue at the time was 
whether the problem was to be ap- 
proached through the social and eco- 
nomic structure which induced soil 
erosion, or whether it was to be at- 
tacked directly in a physical way. 

Bennett no doubt felt that one bu- 
reau could not do everything, and that 
the engineering approach, by avoiding 
the politically sensitive problem of 
rural poverty, could gain conservation 
a broader support.” So everybody ends 
up playing politics, and it is not really 
the height of scientific insight to do so 
after surrendering power — and, inci- 
dentally, distorting the solution of the 
technical problem in favor of crudely 
imagined political obstacles. But this 
is typical, I fear, of the technical wing 
of the New Class. They are much too 
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influenced by more than a few ideas 
on a narrow range, and they may more 
readily intellectualize their frustrations 
—and their ideals. If this is so, some 
great political battles of the future 
may well be fought over curricula in 
the schools— not simply repetitions of 
the current battles as to who gets into 
what schools, and how many places 
there are in all of them. 

Education, moreover, induces ideals. 
It does so by making people read more 
than otherwise, and by delaying the 
process of gaining experience in the 
world. For these reasons and others, 
education produces fru$tration~a fac- 
tor which has already led to a number 
of significant status-revolts and will 
undoubtedly lead to many more, both 
within and outside the ambit of the 
new student disruption (on the right- 
wing, Goldwater’s appeal to New 
Class tension was patent). So far as 
the educated member of the New 
Class is concerned, his normal quo- 
tient of frustration is heightened by 
the manner in which he has been ac- 
cepted into American society: he has 
been given a fob. This is, of course, 
better than not being given a job, but 
when a person is trained to do some- 
thing and then is either not allowed 
to do it or is encouraged to do it 
meaninglessly, additional frustration 
must inevitably result. This is the con- 
dition today of many educated indi- 
viduals. Because more and more 
people have had to be educated — what 
else could be done with them? — there 
are more and more educated people 
around for whom jobs must be pro- 
vided, and jobs are in fact provided. 
But “just jobs.” In this sense, the an- 
cient, trained irrelevance of the aca- 
demic has become a model applied 
with great extension throughout soci- 
ety in dealing with a New Class for 
whom jobs must be provided, but 
whose irrelevance must meanwhile be 


maintained. This could not be clearer 
than it was in Washington, certainly 
before the 89th Congress, where thou- 
sands upon thousands of educated 
people occupied jobs in the federal 
bureaucracy in which they were sup- 
posed to analyze a wide range of so- 
cial problems and provide programs 
to deal with these— which programs 
were almost never enacted by Con- 
gress. This is called staff policy' re- 
search, and it is an infinitely frustrat- 
ing way of life.* 

Members of the New Class can be 
distinguished from one another by not- 
ing not only the extent of their frus- 
tration, but their manner of dealing 
with it. Some become Utopians, others 
are compulsively realistic; almost all 
go through a more or less extended 
period of undertaking personal con- 
sumption as a form of idolatry; many 
create and live within a rigid aura of 
professionalism; most, at one time or 
another, retreat from their actual con- 
dition and overidentify with some 
more traditional grouping, as the right- 
wing intellectuals identify with small- 
property ownership, or the urban Jews 
with problems of social justice, and 
many serious Protestants with the 
Negroes. 

As the former style of politics was 
based on patronage involving low-level 
jobs in big cities, there is now a new 
style of patronage based on the dis- 
tribution of New-Class jobs, in both 
the private and the public spheres. In 
the 50*s, professional and technical 

* At the spring meeting of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association in 1964, the in- 
coming president disclosed the results of a 
survey of analysands. According to the report 
in the New York Times (May 2, 1964), 
1,100 analysts with M .D/s treat 11,000 pa- 
tients a year: "Almost all are college-edu- 
cated. Many have graduate degrees.” This 
high education level was the main factor 
identifying these private patients. That, of 
course, and their frustrations. 
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tween Democrats and Republicans in 
1964. 

Political power to the suburbs will 
heighten the conflict, and induce ad- 
justments, between the different and 
as yet undeveloped elements of the 
New Class who live there. Through 
political activity, they will come to 
know themselves better: their style will 
jell. With redistricting— state-legisla- 
tive as well as congressional— the in- 
creased importance of the suburbs will 
provide an ideal atmosphere for the 
increased participation of New-Class 
people in politics. And political par- 
ticipation, wherever and however it 
begins, is a learning process— not a 
rigid, standstill thing. Once they seri- 
ously begin to try, these people will 
learn how to operate their own society. 

the regular "downstate” Republi- 
can leaders have been no fairer to the 
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the most adventurous scavenger among 
the ruins of the Republican party). 

I find it of long-term significance 
that the Reform Democrats, even 
where they were weakest (in Chi- 
cago), did well in the once heavily 
Republican suburbs. In the suburbs, 
the Reformers arc dealing with their 
own class even if not with their own 
liberal ideological grouping. And the 
class factor, the style factor, is the 
more important one. 

Potentially the most significant con- 
tradiction or division in the New Class 
involves neither the job nor the dormi- 
tory, but specifically the “education" 
which is its historical entrde. To go at 
an understanding of this in a proper 
way, however, requires some subtlety. 
The advent of the New Class concerns 
not only a change in the property and 
power structure, but also brings about 
a considerable diffusion of what we 
may begin by calling “culture.” Educa- 
tional status does not function simply 
as a substitute for property, but also 
unavoidably provides a basis for aware- 
ness. In one sense or another, these 
new people are educated. With an ex- 
cess neither of hope nor of despair, it 
would seem reasonable to explore the 
possibility that this increase in “cul- 
ture will itself amount to a political 
factor of independent significance. 

In the basic sociological sense, of 
course, all classes develop their own 
culture— indeed, a class is finally de- 
nned by its culture (as in speaking of 
the subculture" of the adolescent de- 
Imquent or the drug addict, and so 
on) The New Class naturally has and 
develops a culture of this kind. But 
!J als ° becomes involved in realizing 
itself by means of culture in the non- 
sociological sense— which is to say, 
through serious reading of serious 
books. People whose passports to or- 
ganizational position and class tenure 
were derived from education can be 
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are probably the leading creative indi- 
viduals in carrying the development 
forward. 

The education of the New-Class 
member— an electronics engineer or a 
systems-rcscarch analyst with a Ph.D 
in sociology or a physicist working for 
the RAND Corporation or an econo- 
mist dealing with manpower problems 
in the Department of Labor— consists 
of training to think ahead. These 
people administer and they plan— in- 
deed, it is impossible to administer 
without becoming engaged in some 
form of gross plan, at least a "plan" 
for resolving the conflicts among the 
interests one is administering. Hence 
it is distinctly possible that all the edu- 
cation of all the members of the New 
Class has a common denominator— 
namely, to plan something. 

The whole theory of rule by prop- 
erty was that the accompanying com- 
petition dispensed with the need to 
plan, and thus dispensed as well with 
"planners” (intellectuals) and the 
state (the primary planning agency). 
This was never an accurate representa- 
tion of the old trading order, since no 
matter how hard a businessman might 
try not to think ahead, and cooperate 
with others in not doing so, he and 
they did in fact indulge. There was 
always communication beyond the 
market, beyond that provided for by 
an Adam Smith market-model where 
communication was not so much re- 
frained from on principle as it was 
considered to be impossible in fact. 
Where planning is possible, it occurs. 
The more important planning begins 
with the business unit, in the applica- 
tion of technology. But it is not limited 
to that; the business unit is a politi- 
cal as well as a technological organ- 


ization. Moreover, the relations among 
business units are exquisitely political, 
when they are not merely those of the 
impersonal market. 

At the end of this brief analysis, 
then, we note that the New Class con- 
sists of the planners— the thinkers- 
ahead. This explains why they are so 
frustrated when they are members of 
the non-military public division and 
not nearly so much so when members 
of the private division: planning is 
encouraged in the latter, nearly for- 
bidden in the former. But planning is 
inherent in the educated person's ac- 
tivity. Conceptualizing and thinking 
ahead: this is planning and this is 
what education comes to. Indeed, 
what is this terribly feared political 
planning, really, but a kind of mutual 
consciousness, an awareness of what 
one is doing in relation to what others 
are up to at the same time? In any 
event, the fact that educated people 
have been placed in and around the 
centers of power (as this is or may be- 
come a fact of usefulness and not of 
mere adornment) indicates power's 
need for planning. It is a serious mal- 
adjustment of power in America which 
keeps this planning from going for- 
ward, and consequently frustrates the 
members of the New Class. 

Their deeper sense of community 
must begin— however it may hopefully 
end— with the triumph of planning and 
its positive politics, as the dominant 
American style and purpose. It had 
better come peacefully: and any more 
exaggeration of adornment and redun- 
dancy— "just jobs”— may well lead at a 
not-so-later date to a convulsive reac- 
tion. So they must have their due. We 
have invited it: now we must sat- 
isfy it. 
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jobs grew by 2.4 million, from about 
8 to about 1 1 per cent of the total labor 
force. Much of this growth was in de- 
fense; but there were also 796,000 new 
jobs in education, and 111,000 in wel- 
fare, religious, and other non-profit 
activities. The provision of such jobs 
constitutes a good deal of the story of 
the New Deal and the New Frontier 
-—and apparently Modern Republican- 
ism was not able or did not try too 
hard to slow down the process appre- 
ciably. 

The growth of the New Class in 
England (to take only one foreign ex- 
ample) is both clearer and more dis- 
ruptive than here. Because the old 
classes so thoroughly dominated edu- 
cation and the upper ranks of almost 
j ma l 0r institutions, and because the 
education was not scientific or tech- 
nical in emphasis, the New Class there 
has been made up of recognizably new 
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creating a culture, not overcoming 
one. But still, in favor of the New 
Class. 

My overriding point is that the 
“new men” arc newer than they know. 
Meanwhile, wc cannot answer the 
main question— what the effects will 
be when they achieve an awareness of 
themselves as a class. We cannot 
know just what the effects will be, 
but we know there will be some— and 
we cannot guess otherwise than that 
they will be important. 

Yet in looking for understanding of 
the New Class phenomenon, one must 
not expect pure typologies; even if one 
found them, they might well be mis- 
leading as to the overall course of 
events. No matter how serious and de- 
terminative one’s propertied or proper- 
tyless relation to the means of produc- 
tion may be, man does not live by 
property alone— especially in periods 
of great change, and especially in 
America, with its raw national style, 
its inherent regionalism unto anarchy, 
its constituency-brokerage politics, and 
its conflicts between a national popu- 
lar culture and the mature elite va- 
rieties. 

All classes, moreover, have antece- 
dents in history. The first of the bour- 
geoisie were not the first traders or 
property-accumulators, but rather the 
first to make trading and property- 
accumulation the dominant tone, and 
then the dominant activity, in their 
particular social orders. In doing so, 
they undoubtedly took in and assim- 
ilated previous existing social ele- 
ments, items, and forms. Something 
like this is happening in the develop- 
ment of the New Class. Thus, doctors 
and lawyers and teachers, as well as 
technologists and other bureaucratic 
specialists, are incorporated into the 
ongoing (and eventually overwhelm- 
ing) development. Indeed, lawyers, as 
has often been the case in the past, 
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solution: the revolutionary Bills of 
Rights opened the blessings of liberty 
to all, and from the nineteenth century 
on, equality of opportunity has been 
a touchstone of the US social structure. 

Yet at the same time, during the 
17th and 18th centuries, little British- 
type establishments were formed in the 
various colonial capitals. Thereafter, 
proper Bostonians looked out— and 
down— on the Common through the 
purpled glass of the Bullfinch houses 
on Beacon Hill. In New York, social 
eminence was divided between the de- 
Lanceys, who were Episcopalians and 
went to King’s College (Columbia), 
and the Livingstons, who were Presby- 
terians and went to Yale. In Philadel- 
phia, Friends Born in Meeting toler- 
ated the many splinter groups of other 
Friends. Virginia’s First Families com- 
placently contemplated their broad 
and not yet eroded acres. Charleston’s 
daughters bowed suitably at a St. 
Cecilia ball. 

But in the late nineteenth century 
these eastern conclaves became islands 
nearly engulfed by the flood of immi- 
gration that flowed across the country. 
After the deluge, what you did rather 
than who you were became the na- 
tional organizing principle. A new in- 
dustrial-financial establishment took 
form in the 1890's, as Mrs. Potter 
Palmer queened Chicago’s prepara- 
tions for the World’s Fair. General 
population growth inflated even the 
numbers of the prominent— New 
Yorkers produced a list of Four Hun- 
dred who could recognize Mrs. Astor's 
horse. (More recently, in cold blood, 
the number was raised to Five Hun- 
dred in anticipation of Mr. Capote’s 
party.) 

The country was shortly covered by 
parallel, horizontal layers of famili- 
arity. The American Medical Associa- 
tion was formed in 1847, the National 
Education Association in 1857, the 


American Bankers Association in 1875, 
the American Bar Association in 1878, 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers in 1895. 

On ladders within these structures, 
able young men from geographically 
diverse areas could become noticed, 
and rise. With improvements in tech- 
nology, the ladders have been mecha- 
nized: ascent by escalator is now both 
faster and easier. 


Twentieth-Century Advancements 

It was the end of the first quarter of 
the 20th century, however, before these 
horizontal layers were connected verti- 
cally. This happened when Washing- 
ton changed from a sleepy town on the 
Potomac, where the Congress held its 
not-too-prolonged sessions, into an ac- 
tive national capital. The exigencies of 
World War I summoned men from a 
newly widened range of occupations; 
the exigencies of the Great Depression 
accelerated the trend. 

Existing layers of familiarity were 
then sliced vertically. With the crea- 
tion of cross-section policy-making and 
administering bodies, with personnel 
selected to include business, labor, ag- 
riculture, and the professions, new 
types of contacts and new lines of ad- 
vancement appeared. 

As government administration began 
to draw from diverse sources that had 
hitherto ignored it as unattractive, a 
certain number of magnificent patrons 
made placement their specialty. Felix 
Frankfurter placed the Harvard Law 
School; Max Gardner specialized in 
Southerners. Following US entry into 
World War II, the War Production 
Board and other agencies bent on 
recruiting industrial talent cleared it 
with Sidney Weinberg. 

Even pure scientists, then the most 
nonpolitical of animals, were inte- 
grated with government policy-makers, 
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The Establishment, USA 


HELEN HILL MILLER 


Following 'World War I, according to Miller, a national “ establishment 
was constructed out of leading elements of the national community who 
had previously been either distant or hostile. This new national “ power 
structure ” she claims, often found its prime recruits after World War II 
with the aid of two institutions: the CIA and the private foundations. 
Selection of establishment members came to be systematized and carried 
on with such a degree of technical proficiency, she says, that a file of 
25,000 key establishment names was put on punch cards and carefully kept 
current. 

The " punch card ” mentality, as a mode of testing, judging, and selecting 
elites has gained increasing influence in our society. Nowhere are such 
narrow, limited, and essentially sterile devices in greater vogue than in the 
schools and in higher education. 


Over the past decade, a new word 
has entered the vocabulary of Ameri- 
can public life, and with it, a new con- 
cept. The establishment” recognizes 
the appearance of a unified national 
power structure. Membership and/or 
advancement in it has become a rank- 
°rj ec f ive ,n tlie career planning of 
the able American young. 

Britain has had a national establish- 
ment since the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary. The British 
version developed on the basis of fam- 

c/oV an< Y he J ieiarchies of church and 
state into whose service the younger 
sons of established families moved 
i he screening provided by Oxford and 
Cambridge in the form of the class 
? n r ”“> *7 a . 5 ‘ udent when he tooh his 
fjS Sch ° o1 ? “ a was a passport 
with many visas-and by the civil serv- 
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ice through its competitive examina- 
tions, sifted out a certain number of 
the less able scions of established fami- 
lies and permitted entry by a certain 
number of the more able lads from 
families that Debrett never knew. Sub- 
sequently, the old-boy and the old- 
school-tie networks operated as effec- 
tive placement agencies. 

When the French Revolutionaries 
threw out the ancien regime based on 
breeding, and turned to documentary 
affirmation of the rights of man, they 
established intellect as the national 
organizing structure. To provide equa- 
ble measurement of ability as between 
citizen and citizen, standardized 
schools, in which every class did the 
same thing as every other class at the 
same time, and standardized examina- 
tions, facilitated la carriere ouverte aux 
talents. 

In its written documents, eighteenth- 
century America favored the French 
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ceive scholarships of about as many 
more. The national basis of the selec- 
tion, the high visibility that the Corpo- 
ration has secured for the winners, and 
the fact that under the terms of the 
scholarship they may use the funds at 
the university of their choice anywhere 
in the country, have concentrated top 
talent from all over the nation and from 
all types of family background in a 
very small number of leading colleges 
and universities. There are in the coun- 
try some 4,275 four-year accredited in- 
stitutions; a study of the preferences of 
the young men and women who win 
NMSF scholarships shows almost ex- 
actly the same list of top-ranking 
names year after year. Among hoys, 
the 10 most popular colleges and uni- 
versities are: MIT, Harvard, Stanford, 
Caltech, the University of California, 
Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Columbia, 
the University of Michigan. Girls’ pref- 
erences: Stanford, Radcliffe, Cornell, 
the University of California, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Wellesley, Duke, 
Northwestern, Columbia, Smith. 

Age of Paper Records 

At a time when British education is 
broadening its Oxbridge tolerances to 
admit that virtue can also be housed 
in red brick, American concentration 
of its intellectual elite has moved 
swiftly in the opposite direction. As a 
result, a small number of men at the 
apex of the American academic com- 
munity, men who for the most part 
are now active placement agents not 
only in the hiring halls run by the pro- 
fessional societies at annual meeting 
time but in Washington’s corridors of 
power, have a collective opportunity 
to look over the best of the entire new 
crop by simply consulting their class 
registers. 

This enhancement in recognition, 
though it has the advantage of render- 


ing compassable the placement as well 
as the selection of a cross-section intel- 
lectual elite, has its dangers. A truth- 
in-packaging bill is perhaps needed in 
the intellectual marketplace: national- 
ization of the educational establish- 
ment puts on intellectual products the 
kind of approval available to industrial 
goods sold under national brand names. 
The young person who bears an at- 
tested nationally known label gets 
many more first refusals than the certi- 
fied output of a less-well-known source. 

This is an age of paper records; in 
so large a population it would be very 
difficult to start the selection process 
otherwise. But it makes counselors 
daily stress to students they interview 
that the records they make now will 
follow them all the days of their lives, 
and they do. The student who is 
bright, works hard, and makes no mis- 
take from the time he or she enters 
high school is bound to have an im- 
pressive record. 

Recently, an interviewer from a ma- 
jor corporation, visiting an Ivy League 
campus, was at pains to make clear to 
the dean his intention of drawing only 
on the top 10 percent of the class. For 
the XYZ Corporation, nothing less 
would do. Later in the day, the dean 
casually inquired as to his visitor's own 
class rank. “Well, actually,” came the 
reluctant reply, “I was in the bottom 
half of my class . . .but there were 
special circumstances, and that was a 
long time ago.” 

If mathematical probability contin- 
ues to give the top 10 percenters an 
automatic Head Start, will a future 
talent search have to be instituted 
under the name of Bottoms Up? 

An interesting differentiation is ap- 
pearing between the criteria of choices 
among able young people made by 
eminent hard scientists and by those 
eminent in such fields as industry, 
finance and government. As younger 
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and though they might be superstitious 
about walking under, let alone up, the 
ladders placed in their paths by OSRD 
and NSF, the ladders were there, and 
the new men of the era after the Man- 
hattan Project mounted high with 
agility. 

After World War II, two institu- 
tional structures became prime recruit- 
ers of the new establishment. In gov- 
ernment, the CIA’s personnel moved 
readily from anonymity to prominence 
in parallel positions at State and De- 
fense. Outside, but constantly looking, 
and often dropping in, executives of 
the major foundations have been ob- 
serving where the action is and have 
become promoters of promotions in 
all sectors. 


But it was the Kennedy Administra- 
tion that systematized the nationaliza- 
tion of the establishment. The inten- 
sive pre-inaugural talent search, begun 
immediately after the election, was 
staffed by full-time sophisticates, and 
the prestige of government service in 
an administration with flair and style 
broke up the old cliches about go-by- 
the-book bureaucracy. Social expecta- 
tions, even m industrial milieux, began 
to include public service along with 

private activities. 

Membership in one of the large 
number of task forces set up to funnd 
mto the White House was 

aLred fi r H lmS T eltyi lheir rosters 
assured findmgs that would not dupli- 
cate long-reached conclusions of the 
professronal establishments attached 
to their subject matter-a report on 

th“ tod«d e f T k ’ r U ’ d differ fro” 

atcLtions dt ' Cket0fthe National 


Under President Johnson tech. 

taSmenT PUt ‘ he "~ natrons 
taDIishment on a push-button t 

tb 7 !r tm f J° hn Mac y b °th hea 
the federal civrl service and the I 
dents man on top political app 


ments in the White House, a central 
focus has been given the talent search. 
And in November 1964, LB} author- 
ized a computerization of this search. 

Taking its code from the Census of 
Manufacturers’ 1960 list of the posi- 
tions of all kinds that exist in the coun- 
try, punch cards on high talent in the 
automated file room now afford a selec- 
tion from some 25,000 names. (New 
ones are added at the rate of about 10 
a day; old ones are updated or removed 
as the result of hawk-like scanning of 
news-columns announcing promotions 
and retirements, and obits.) Five-hun- 
dred categories of skill are recognized; 
the roster can be electronically acti- 
vated to recover individuals of given 
skills sorted according to their present 
position and title, their state, the num- 
ber and fields of their degrees, whether 
they were born before or after a given 
year. The sources of names include 
Who's Who, rosters of professional 
societies, industrial and other directo- 
ries, as well as recommendations sent 
in to the President by congressmen 
and others. 

While these structures and devices 
have been determining the shape of the 
national establishment in respect to al- 
ready developed talent, other new 
structures and devices have been fur- 
thering the identification of young po- 
tential. 

The GI Bill of Rights opened sudden 
doors to upgrading of skills by over 
seven-and-three-quarter million young 
veterans, many of whom would have 
been financially unable to open a ca- 
reer to their talents without its aid. 
The National Merit Scholarship Cor- 
poration, founded in 1955, has assured 
the financial ability to attend college 
of some 1,600 young men and women 
annually by means of a widely adver- 
tised national competition, and, by 
publishing the names of its semi-final- 
ists, enhanced the opportunities to re- 
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colleagues, the hard scientists want 
brilliant thinkers and investigators. A 
student's other qualifications are irrel- 
evant. If he is uncouth, well, he is 
uncouth, but this characteristic has 
little to do with his performance in 
the laboratory. 

Other areas of the establishment 
react quite otherwise: couthness may 
not come before content, but in social 
fields content is hard to measure ac- 
curately, and most of the new jobs 
have representational aspects. Among 
the eminent, a physical scientist can 
well afford to be known as a crusty old 
codger, but not so an executive vice 
president, a foundation director, or 
even the college president who pre- 
sides over the codger. A recent study 
of scholarship recipients indicated that 
among girls whose rated ability was 
equal, the fat ones appeared to receive 
awards less often than those who were 
observed to walk, not waddle. 

All establishments have problems. 


When deprived of its “lost genera- 
tion” by the slaughter of World War 
I, the British establishment paid the 
price of drawing its leadership from 
too narrow a base. Present enlarge- 
ment of the British effort to teach 
their children how to speak is causing 
the pangs of integration described in 
depth in My Fair Lady. 

Over the decades, Republican France 
interpolated into its standardized ap- 
proach to intellectual excellence the 
equally standardized approach to cor- 
ruption analyzed by that comparably 
sensitive study, Topaze — and invited 
the return of tyranny. 

In the United States, the develop- 
ment of a national establishment is 
being plagued by the problem of num- 
bers. Until fairly late in the selection 
process, an input based on percentiles 
and computer cards is never touched 
by human hands, let alone by risk- 
taking imagination. 


Who Should Control Education? 


CHRISTOPHER JENCKS 

lvli 0niT ° l e ^ uca ^ on became a heated national issue during the 1960 ’s. 
, , 1 e m P rev, °us generations, control had rested rather comfortably , if not 
I ’ m °f i oca l school boards and, increasingly, those of 

to conw ?[ S * W ^° mn sc b°ols, during the sixties other groups rose 
were camh • **» confro *- Within the educational profession, these groups 
colleges f?? S , e .,°f classroom teachers and the spokesmen for liberal arts 

grouts inter or* t P ro f ession > *be contest was entered by civil rights 

groups, interested citizens, and students. 

sion are °disn ^elements of this struggle, especially within the profes- 
tional institution ^ encfes: the P ow er and new responsibilities of educa - 

dominance in tZ’ schooT th "‘L ° f ^Z. f ucation ’ the miiilc cteS 
tertainino tn th„ t, v,- P°wer of professionals, and other matters 

pertaining to the pohUcs and “ power structure ” of education. 

nstopher Jencks, Who Should Control Education?” Dissent, March-April, 19 66. 
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of resources; it is that they are part of 
the system which produces the dis- 
orders. The resulting limitations are 
illustrated by looking closely at one 
of the many problems education is 
normally expected to solve: poverty. 

American society is organized on 
the assumption that if you want to 
live comfortably 3 - 0 u have to perform 
some kind of work which society val- 
ues. Those who cannot perform such 
work are, with certain exceptions, con- 
demned to live at or below the sub- 
sistence level. It is therefore usually 
assumed that the cure fox poverty is 
an educational system which gives 
everyone the skills for doing some 
kind of valuable work. In other words, 
if everyone were literate, ambitious, 
and socially poised, everyone could 
earn a comfortable middle-class living. 

Unfortunately, however, skills are 
not absolute but relative— and hence 
competitive. If the least adept stu- 
dents are given slightly better instruc- 
tion, while instruction of the most 
adept gets substantially better, the 
competitive position of the least adept 
will deteriorate rather than improve. 
If that happens, poverty will grow 
more widespread. If the schools want 
to end poverty, they must not only im- 
prove the position of the poor pupils; 
they must improve it faster than they 
improve the position of the rest of the 
pupils. Parents of the better pupils 
(middle-class parents by and large) 
inevitably resist such efforts. They do 
not, of course, defend giving the inept 
students an inept teacher or poorly 
equipped classroom. But they do not 
want talented teachers diverted from 
work with gifted children to “reme- 
dial” or “vocational” work, nor do 
the}' want improvement of slum 
schools given higher priorit)' than the 
improvement of their own schools. 
The middle classes realize quite well 
that American life is competitive, and 


that if their children are to prosper 
they must get “the best” education. 
Both "the best” and “the worst” are 
defined by comparison with the rest. 
If “the worst” gets better, then middle- 
class parents will want “the best” im- 
proved even more. Given today’s po- 
litical realities, educators can seldom 
resist such middle-class demands. Nor 
do most educators have an impulse to 
resist, even if they could. They typi- 
cally argue that “the best way to im- 
prove the education system is to start 
at the top.” This is probably true. But 
improving the system in this way will 
do nothing to eliminate poverty, and 
may even intensify it. If we want to 
end poverty we must concentrate not 
on increasing the absolute educational 
level of the population but on narrow- 
ing the gap between the best educated 
and the worst educated. 

As this example suggests, the social 
role of education is at bottom a politi- 
cal rather than a technical question. 
Schools and colleges can only play a 
major role in solving America’s social 
problems if control over them passes 
to new individuals and interests which 
expect to benefit from solving these 
problems. If the poor, for example, 
want to narrow the gap between what 
their children learn in school and what 
the children of the middle classes 
learn, the)’ will have to fight for a 
larger voice in the allocation of per- 
sonnel and money among compet- 
ing schools and competing programs 
within schools. 

A radical analysis of American edu- 
cation must, then, begin by focusing 
on the question of who controls our 
schools and colleges. At first glance 
this appears to be a fairly simple ques- 
tion, which can be answered bv study- 
ing the legislators, philanthropists, and 
parents who put up most of the 
money for education, and the boards 
of education and trustees which nom- 
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mobility which has made it easier for or 
SS to anticipate that they w.« of 
sooner or later be freed from the pa- a 
rental shadow has also made it pos- 
sible for every one to change churches 
more easily, creating a buyer s market c 
in religion. The growing complexity ot ia 
the economy has created a variety ot p 
occupations which rival or surpass the t< 
clergy in erudition and breadth of ex- c 
perience, thereby reducing the author- t 
ity of the pulpit as the arbiter of com- / 
munity morals. As a result, education s 
has become a kind of secular religion, t 
and teachers a sort of lay clergy. 1 

Industry is also eager to transfer re- s 
sponsibility for the socialization and ■ 
training of prospective employees to 
the schools. Employers have wanted 
to put vocational and professional 
training under public auspices to save 
themselves money and effort. Labor 
unions, professional associations and 
the like wanted their training pro- 
grams in schools and colleges to give 
their callings status. Both have agreed 
that such a transfer of responsibility 
would provide more equality of oppor- 
tunity and more assurance that the 
young would get high quality train- 
ing. The roots of this change go back 
to the nineteenth century, when 
schools of medicine, law, and theology 
were established in the better Amer- 
ican universities. In this same era land- 
grant colleges were set up to provide 
scientific training for farmers and en- 
gineers. Later, with the help of fed- 
eral grants-in-aid, vocational training 
won a place in the secondary schools. 
In recent decades even business and 
public administration, the last prestigi- 
ous holdouts against professionaliza- 
tion and academic preparation, have 
egun to fall into line. Today there 
is little real debate about the necessity 
ot providing occupational training in 
sc ool as well as (and in some measure 
instead of) on the job. The only seri- 


ous debate is whether particular kinds 
of training need be extensive or brief, 
and at which educational level they 

should be provided. , 

It is clear, then, that schools and 
colleges are being asked to assume a 
large measure of responsibility- for the 
personalities, attitudes and compe- 
tence of the next generation. It is also 
clear that they are not set up to meet 
this responsibility. In the first place, 
America has assigned a comparatively 
small share of her resources to the 
task. Expenditures on education are 
usually reckoned at between five and 
six per cent of the Gross National 
Product. Less than three per cent ot 
the adult population is employed in 
teaching, and except at the graduate 
level and in a few colleges this three , 
per cent includes only a few of Amer- 
ica’s most talented men and women. 
Even our commitment of time may 
well be inadequate for the tasks we 
expect to accomplish in the classroom. 
The average American goes to school 

- only 12 years out of almost 70, and 

- during those years he is in school only 
; about 180 days out of 365, and usually 

- only about 6 hours each day. He de- 

< votes only about two per cent of his 
l lifetime to formal education. Academ- 
y ically talented or socially fortunate 
:- children are, of course, likely to g ive 
l- more of their lives to educational m- 
e stitutions: often as much as four, and 
i- sometimes even six per cent. In some 
1- of these cases the impact of what hap- 
ig pens in school is so strong that i 
s. helps shape the rest of the students 
id life. But this is the exception. Often 
ji- enough, life outside the school is so 
a- much more compelling than life wi- 
ve side that a student is psychologically 
:re absent even during the hours he 
ity spends in class. , 

in The basic reason why schools ana 
ire colleges cannot cure our major social 
:ri- disorders is not, however, their lac 
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ginccrs, economists, and literary critics, 
as well as many of the leading busi- 
nessmen, government officials, and 
even military officers. They put an im- 
primatur on the young which tells out- 
siders that a particular man is an in- 
sider. llicy also shape the state of 
mind which this imprimatur symbol- 
izes: acceptance of the needs of your 
employer-client, be lie the Pentagon 
or a neurotic four year old, as legiti- 
mate and inevitable; keeping personal 
feelings and emotional impulses to 
yourself; knowing more about the 
problems you tackle than anyone else; 
not getting hung up on questions that 
are too big or too fundamental to be 
'‘manageable.” Over any considerable 
period of time the men who teach in 
America’s leading graduate schools de- 
termine for the rest of us not only 
what is true and what is false but in 
large measure what is “done” and “not 
done.” Since the graduate schools are 
usually a generation ahead of what- 
ever segment of the society they lead, 
their influence at any particular mo- 
ment always looks modest. Over the 
years, however, they are perhaps the 
single most important source of in- 
novation in society. 

There are, of course, differences 
among graduate schools. The world of 
medicine is not the same as the world 
of physics, economic advice is not of- 
fered in quite the same way as legal 
advice, literary criticism requires a dif- 
ferent temperament from library man- 
agement. And all these differences are 
mirrored in the graduate schools. Nev- 
ertheless, the similarities between grad- 
uate programs are generally more strik- 
ing than the differences. I shall there- 
fore lump all of these programs under 
the general rubric “graduate schools, 
and will assume that all graduate 
schools are professional schools, even 
when the “profession” for which they 
prepare is archaeology or musicology. 


Standing as they do at the cross- 
roads between education and employ- 
ment, the graduate schools have enor- 
mous potential influence on the rest 
of education. Nor have they been slow 
to exercise this influence. The customs 
and concerns of the graduate schools 
increasingly mold undergraduate edu- 
cation. This applies not only to under- 
graduate education in the universities 
but to the supposedly independent 
liberal arts colleges, and even colleges 
nominally dedicated to saving souls, 
training teachers and preparing young 
ladies to become Southern matrons. 

The reasons for this hegemony are 
several. First, the graduate schools are 
the principal source of college teach- 
ers. These teachers tend to regard their 
years in graduate school as a model of 
what all education should be like. 
They seek to re-create this model in 
the college, both by adding graduate 
programs and by reorganizing under- 
graduate programs in the image of 
graduate ones, A second reason tor 
the hegemony of the graduate schools 
is that the proportion of undergradu- 
ates who plan to go on to graduate 
school appears to be steadily increas- 
ing As a result, the faculty has more 
leverage in its struggle to impose grad- 
uate school standards on undergradu- 
ates The student who a generation 
ago would not have cared whether he 
got an “A” or a “C” in European His- 
tory now does care. This means that 
his professors can make him act like 
an apprentice historian while he is en- 
rolled in the course. And now that he 
sees himself as a prospective graduate 
student he is often eager to play the 
amateur Ranke. There are, of course. 
Still plenty of colleges where the ma- 
ioritv of students reject all this ami 
intend to go to work in what they see 
as an anti-intellectual business com- 
munity. But such colleges and such 
students have less status than their 
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inally control most schools and col- 
leges. This kind of analysis shows 
quite clearly that education is a virtual 
monopoly of the middle classes, and 
that the great conflicts are in large 
part intra-class conflicts. The battle 
over church-state relations, for ex- 
ample, is largely a struggle between 
middle-class Catholics who want the 
best” education for their child and 
don’t want to pay for it twice, and the 
middle-class non-Catholics who think 
religious separatism a national men- 
ace. The battle over racial segregation, 
too, is largely a struggle between lower- 
middle-class Negroes who want to 
escape the ghetto mentality and lower- 
middle-class whites whose status and 
self-assurance are too fragile to accept 


the pattern is one in which the lib- 
erals” support professional autonomy 
while the “conservatives” argue for 
the layman's right to decide what goes 
on in a school or college. With the 
major exceptions of racial and reli- 
gious questions, this pattern character- 
izes almost the full range of educa- 
tional politics. Sooner or later (mostly 
later) victory in such struggles usually 
goes to the liberals. The result is that 
the educators have more and more 
control both over their own affairs and 
over their students'. The reasons for 
this trend deserve careful attention, 
for until they are understood it is im- 
possible to map a realistic program 
of educational reform, radical or other- 


Negroes as equals. (This is not to say 
that poor Negroes accept segregation 
willingly. But for the most part they 
are not ready to organize and they 
are more interested in new buildings 
and good teachers than in integration 
per se.) 

Most conflicts over education are 
not, however, conflicts among lay in- 
terests but between one or another lay 
group and the professionals. Formally, 
of course, these battles are fought in 
the lay arena. Typically there is a “lib- 
eral” group which takes its cues from 
the professionals and supports their 
demands, and a “conservative” group 
which opposes the dominant profes- 
sional opinion on the subject. The 
classic example of this pattern is, of 
course, the perennial struggle over 
educational finances, in which the ed- 
ucators ask for more money, the “lib- 
erals support the demand, and the 
conservatives” oppose it. Another re- 
current example is the struggle for 
academic freedom,” a term which 
can mean almost anything but is gen- 
erally used in debates about the politi- 
cal, theological or moral content of a 
teacher s classes or reading lists. Again, 


II 

Ours is an academic age. All of the 
major professions have come to de ’ 
pend on universities, not just to tram 
their recruits but to provide old-timers 
with new techniques and ideas. Busi- 
ness and government are in many y • 
spects as dependent on the university 
as the professions are. The unn J! s [* 
ties generate many of the ideas wine 
give politicians and civil servants 
sense of purpose; they invent many 
of the scientific and managerial ec 
niques which make it possible o 
both governmental and corporate 
reaucracies to achieve their purpos , 
and they train men to do the mor 
complicated jobs in business and 
ernment. Even such a symbolically 
pre-academic man as the >’ eon \ 
farmer has come to depend on 
university extension service. 

The vital link between formal eau 
cation and workaday world * s 1 
the graduate professional school. 
schools, concentrated in a few oz«. 
universities, train almost all the » 
portant educators, doctors, lawyers, 
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of high school students who graduate 
and go on to college is rising steadily, 
and this means that more and more 
high school students care about good 
grades and can he forced to do what- 
ever academic tasks their teachers set 
for them. 

These changes have many by-prod- 
ucts. The “curriculum reform” move- 
ment, for example, is primarily an 
effort to remake the secondary (and 
to a lesser extent, the elementary) 
curriculum in the image of the college 
and the graduate school curricula— 
only better. Professors from the lead- 
ing universities have been involved in 
preparing curriculum materials and in 
training teachers to use them. “Ad- 
vanced placement” courses are an- 
other sign of the times. High school 
teachers of these courses give instruc- 
tion which is avowedly and deliber- 
ately similar to what has traditionally 
been given to college freshmen, and 
many colleges now give credit for such 
work if students do sufficiently well 
on a national exam devised for the 
purpose. The growing emphasis on 
academic preparation for secondary 
teachers, and the feeling that the skills 
and training required for a college 
teacher are essentially the same as 
those required for a high school 
teacher, are a natural consequence of 
such trends. 

In the elementary and secondary 
schools as in the colleges, the power of 
lay boards of control appears to be 
diminishing. Partly this is a financial 
change. The local school board de- 
pends more and more upon state and 
federal assistance to balance its budget 
and is therefore subject to the deci- 
sions of state and federal legislators 
about how money should be spent. 
For a variety of reasons best known 
to politicians, the professional educa- 
tors seem to have substantially more 
influence over decisions made at the 


state and federal level than over de- 
cisions made locally. One reason may 
he that state and federal legislators 
are typically better educated than the 
local school hoard members, and may 
therefore be more deferential toward 
the claims of educators. Then too, 
neither state nor federal legislators can 
easily punish educators who mobilize 
public opinion against them or try to 
push them in directions they don't 
want to go. The teacher who criticizes 
a local school board, on the other 
hand, may find himself unemployed. 
Yet even at the local level teachers 
have in recent years shown unprece- 
dented readiness to organize, lobby for 
better schools, and withdraw their 
services if they don’t get what they 
want. While much of the controversy 
over teachers' unions, strikes, and 
“professional sanctions” has focused 
on salaries, the teacher's right to a di- 
rect voice in shaping school policy has 
also been a vital issue. 

What do these developments por- 
tend for the future? So far as educa- 
tors are concerned, the picture seems 
clear. They are building a unified edu- 
cational system, running from pre- 
school to graduate school, all of whose 
parts will be increasingly articulated 
with one another. The wellsprings of 
authority in this system will be the 
graduate schools, which have direct 
contact with the dominant institu- 
tions in the larger society and which 
therefore embody and symbolize the 
demands of the “real” world. The 
leading universities will have far more 
influence on the rest of the educa- 
tional system than the system has on 
them. This will be clear to teachers 
at all levels, and the result will be an 
increasingly widespread desire to work 
in a major university where most re- 
search will be done, where most grad- 
uate students will be trained, and 
where the rest of the educational sys- 
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more academically rigorous competi- 
tors and are increasingly on the defen- 
sive. Everyone concerned agrees that 
the graduate schools are the wave of 
the future. 

If outside laymen still controlled 
colleges as tightly as they once did, the 
recruitment and expectations of fac- 
ulty and students might make little 
difference. But the fact is that college 
trustees and administrators are more 


and more responsive to the collective 
views of the academic profession, less 
and less to other pressures. As a re- 
sult, college faculties have increasing 
power to shape their institutions. One 
reason for this is the rising importance 
of federal and foundation support, 
compared to such traditional sources 


as state legislatures and alumni. Both 
the foundations and the federal gov- 
ernment are inclined to consult pro- 
fessional rather than lay opinion in 
deciding how to spend their money. 
They also often deal with faculty 
members rather than going through 
administrators and trustees. Thus the 
faculty have more independent initia- 
tive, and the trustees and administra- 
tors are more dependent on the fac- 
ulty to bring in money. With so much 
money available for research, even in- 
stitutions which have done little to 
push back the intellectual frontiers 
rc anxious to do more-or at least to 
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and more faculty can "write their own 
ticket.” 

The rising bargaining power of the 
academic profession and its rising pres- 
tige in the eyes of laymen have re- 
duced the control of the special interest 
groups which founded most colleges: 
the Catholics and Baptists, the Ne- 
groes and Irish, the teachers and farm- 
ers, the feminists and aristocrats, 
the home town boosters and regional 
patriots. Academicians are subject to 
less direct pressure from these groups, 
either with regard to their own affairs 
or in their dealings with the young. 
Indeed, academicians are more and 
more looked to by these interests to 
mediate between their traditional 
claims and the newer, more cosmopoli- 
tan and “national” vision of society 
which many members of these groups 
see emerging. Tin's does not, of course, 
mean that academic and professional 
freedom is universal or irreversible; 
but any look at the past suggests that 
the trend is toward more and more 
autonomy for the professors, less and 
less authority for the laymen. 

Nor is this trend confined to the 
colleges. It is also apparent, if to a 
lesser extent, in the elementary and 
secondary schools. Indeed, the rela- 
tionship between graduate and under- 
graduate instruction is in many re- 
spects paralleled by that between 
undergraduate and secondary educa- 
tion. Most of the secondary school 
teachers have been trained in the col- 
leges (some have also had some grad- 
uate work), and their definitions o* 
what is worth knowing and how it 
should be taught are at least partially 
acquired in college. These colleges, 
moreover, are increasingly cosmopoli- 
tan. The old teachers college in which 
the student never met a creative 
scholar or scientist is slowly on the 
way out. 

At the same time, the proportion 
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lected scholarship students now found 
in the better private schools. 

The present influence of the elite 
undergraduate college may be further 
eroded if, as seems likely, it becomes 
increasingly difficult for any under- 
graduate program to attract big-name 
teachers. Without distinguished facul- 
ties, the difference between an elite 
residential college and a “comprehen- 
sive” commuter college will be more 
and more a matter of “tradition,” and 
“atmosphere.” How many parents will 
be willing to spend a large fraction of 
their income on such “intangibles” if 
there is a cheap and respectable public 
college just around the corner, and if 
this college seems to ensure its more 
gifted BA’s entry into the nation’s top 
graduate schools? Parental reluctance 
to invest large sums in undergraduate 
education may be particularly marked 
if federal support for graduate stu- 
dents lags behind costs, so that the 
parents expect to be asked for sub- 
stantial contributions to their chil- 
dren’s graduate education. Only the 
most prosperous parents, who can af- 
ford to support their children at both 
levels, seem likely to opt for expensive 
undergraduate education. In this re- 
spect, as in others, the undergraduate 
pattern of tomorrow is likely to mirror 
the secondary school pattern of today. 

Students in this system will find 
themselves under pressure to grow up 
faster than they have in the past. Edu- 
cators generally, and university schol- 
ars particularly, tend to gear the edu- 
cational program to precocious and 
talented youngsters such as they them- 
selves usually were. Today this tend- 
ency is somewhat restrained by the 
power of laymen. Parents, speaking 
through the board of education, com- 
plain if their children are worked too 
hard or “can’t keep up.” Students 
both in school and college conspire 
tacitly or explicitly to restrict output. 


For reasons already suggested, how- 
ever, these limitations on academic 
power and pressure are diminishing, 
and the pace of learning is accelerat- 
ing. Today’s students study languages 
in elementary school which were once 
saved for secondary school, they read 
books in high school that were once 
read only in college, and they write 
papers and perform experiments in 
college which would once have been 
reserved to graduate students. Con- 
versely, students whose failure to learn 
was once accepted as normal and pre- 
dictable are now defined as “prob- 
lems,” and are segregated into “re- 
medial” programs of one kind or 
another. 


Ill 

What is an appropriate radical re- 
sponse to these developments— assum- 
ing I have predicted them accurately? 
First, it seems to me the radical must 
ask how such a system of education is 
going to affect the character of the 
larger society. Will changes of the 
kind I have predicted cure any of the 
present diseases of American society? 
Will they stimulate any new ones? 
Second, a radical must ask whether 
the emerging system of education will 
be good in its own right, i.e., will 
those who teach and learn and live 
within the system find it more satisfy- 
ing than they find the present system? 

The impact of the emerging system 
of education on American society is 
far from clear, but at least in some re- 
spects trouble appears likely. We seem 
to be headed for a world in which 
everyone will spend more time in the 
classroom and related activities, in 
which performance in these activities 
will be more important for success 
elsewhere, and in which the larger so- 
ciety will increasingly mirror the val- 
ues and organization of the classroom. 
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tem will be increasingly shaped. The 
teachers will, moreover, find it easier 
than in the past to satisfy their peren- 
nial impulse to work in or near the 
centers of power and influence. Grad- 
uate programs will undergo enormous 
expansion, creating more jobs for men 
with good scholarly credentials. This 
will not only decimate undergraduate 
classrooms but lure many talented 
teachers away from the elementary' 
and secondary schools. 

The hegemony of the universities 
will almost certainly accelerate the 
nationalization of the whole educa- 
tional system. Already the academic 
profession has an essentially national 
outlook, and tends to be impatient 
with the parochial interests of local 
boards who assume that the educa- 
tional system under their control 
should have a special mission or stand- 
ards. Academicians use whatever lever- 
age they have to enforce their more 
univcrsalistic viewpoint, and they find 
that the federal civil service and to a 
lesser extent the President and the 
Congress are their natural allies in 
such struggles. Thus there will be 
more and more pressure for federal 
leadership ’ and federal “standards” 
at aU levels and the result will be 
more federal ‘control.” 
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to drop out somewhere along the path 
to a graduate degree. The dropouts, 
however, will be more and more on 
the defensive in the nonacademic 
world. Adults will assume that a “nor- 
mal” youngster should go on to get a 
graduate degree, and that those who 
fail to follow this course are stupid, 
rebellious, inflexible, or in some other 
way socially tainted. As a result, there 
will be a growing consensus among 
educators and laymen that “improv- 
ing” education at each level consists 
not of preparing students better for 
the non-academic world, but prepar- 
ing them better for the next higher 
level. 

These trends will affect students in 
several ways. For one thing, the pres- 
ent emphasis on admission to the 
“right” college will probably be more 
and more overshadowed and sup- 
planted by emphasis on admission to 
the “right” graduate school. Students 
will tend to view college as they now 
view secondary school: mainly as a 
way-station from which one progresses 
to the next level. Many such students 
will, I think, be willing to attend 
“comprehensive” public commuter col- 
leges during their undergraduate years, 
just as they now attend comprehensive 
public high schools. In that event the 
undergraduate colleges attached to 
major universities may go the same 
way as the academic high schools of 
an earlier era: surviving and even pros- 
pering, but still appealing only to a 
small, cosmopolitan and highly moti- 
vated minority. Similarly, the private 
residential liberal arts college may, like 
the boarding school of an earlier era, 
price itself out of reach of most fam- 
ilies. (Costs have in recent years risen 
much faster than personal incomes.) 
Some such colleges may fold, while the 
rest will come to serve the same mix- 
ture of education-conscious upper- 
middle class families and carefully se- 
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lected scholarship students now found 
in the better private schools. 

The present influence of the elite 
undergraduate college may be further 
eroded if, as seems likely, it becomes 
increasingly difficult for any under- 
graduate program to attract big-name 
teachers. Without distinguished facul- 
ties, the difference between an elite 
residential college and a “comprehen- 
sive” commuter college will be more 
and more a matter of “tradition, and 
“atmosphere.” How many parents will 
be willing to spend a large fraction of 
their income on such “intangibles if 
there is a cheap and respectable public 
college just around the corner, and if 
this college seems to ensure its more 
gifted BA’s entry into the nation’s top 
graduate schools? Parental reluctance 
to invest large sums in undergraduate 
education may be particularly marked 
if federal support for graduate stu- 
dents lags behind costs, so that the 
parents expect to be asked for sub- 
stantial contributions to their chil- 
dren’s graduate education. Only the 
most prosperous parents, who can af- 
ford to support their children at both 
levels, seem likely to opt for expensive 
undergraduate education. In this re- 
spect, as in others, the undergraduate 
pattern of tomorrow is likely to mirror 
the secondary school pattern of today. 

Students in this system will find 
themselves under pressure to grow up 
faster than they have in the past. Edu- 
cators generally, and university schol- 
ars particularly, tend to gear the edu- 
cational program to precocious and 
talented youngsters such as they them- 
selves usually were. Today this tend- 
ency is somewhat restrained by the 
power of laymen. Parents, speaking 
through the board of education, com- 
plain if their children are worked too 
hard or “can’t keep up.” Students 
both in school and college conspire 
tacitly or explicitly to restrict output. 


For reasons already suggested, how- 
ever, these limitations on academic 
power and pressure are diminishing, 
and the pace of learning is accelerat- 
ing. Today’s students study languages 
in elementary school which were once 
saved for secondary school, they read 
books in high school that were once 
read only in college, and they write 
papers and perform experiments in 
college which would once have been 
reserved to graduate students. Con- 
versely, students whose failure to learn 
was once accepted as normal and pre- 
dictable are now defined as “prob- 
lems,” and are segregated into “re- 
medial” programs of one kind or 
another. 


Ill 

What is an appropriate radical re- 
sponse to these developments-assum- 
ing I have predicted them accurately? 
First, it seems to me the radical must 
ask how such a system of education is 
going to affect the character of the 
larger society. Will changes of the 
kind I have predicted cure any of the 
present diseases of American society? 
Will they stimulate any new ones? 
Second, a radical must ask whether 
the emerging system of education will 
be good in its own right, i.e., will 
those who teach and learn and live 
within the system find it more satisfy- 
ing than they find the present system? 

The impact of the emerging system 
of education on American society is 
far from clear, but at least in some re- 
spects trouble appears likely. We seem 
to be headed for a world in which 
everyone will spend more time in the 
classroom and related activities, in 
which performance in these activities 
will be more important for success 
elsewhere, and in which the larger so- 
ciety will increasingly mirror the val- 
ues and organization of the classroom. 
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student is not comfortable with the 
style which dominates his institution, 
if he does not find that the attitudes 
and talents of its leading crowd com- 
plement his own, he must either go 
underground or elsewhere. In most 
cases he can go underground only at 
great cost to himself, and elsewhere 
only at great cost to his parents. As a 
result, many young people spend years 
in institutions they hate, learn very 
little, and drop out too soon to have 
much chance of realizing their poten- 
tial as adults. 

What can be done to remedy this 
situation? One possibility is to try to 
make schools and colleges more plu- 
ralistic, encouraging faculty to teach in 
more ways and students to create 
more sub cultures within each institu- 
tion. Once educators have got done 
denying that the problem doesn’t ex- 
i s\, they usually make suggestions of 
this kind. As a practical matter, how- 
ever, pluralism within institutions has 
both limitations and drawbacks. 

The limitations derive from the fact 
of central administration and from the 
desire of most teachers to work with 
colleagues who differ from themselves 
along only a few dimensions. The con- 
sequences of central administration 
vary, of course, according to the ad- 
ministrative system and the philoso- 
phy on which it operates. University 
administrators are usually readier than 
school administrators to allow a vari- 
ety of distinctive or even conflicting 
enterprises within their bailiwick. But 
it is almost impossible to find admin- 
istrators at any level who can take re- 
sponsibility for actively promoting a 
wide variety of contradictory pro- 
grams. Tlie most one can hope for is 
an administrator who will hire subor- 
dinates of quite different outlooks and 
then let them ride off in all directions. 
Even this is rare. 

The power of a single organization 
to move in diverse directions is usu- 


ally limited not only by the top man 
but by the staff. Especially in colleges 
and universities, where the faculty ex- 
pect to play a major role in choosing 
their colleagues, there is normally 
great resistance to establishing new 
programs which will bring radically 
different sorts of instructors into the 
club. Indeed, there is often strong re- 
sistance even to allowing faculty who 
are already in the club to undertake 
radically new programs which seem to 
constitute an indictment of the status 
quo. A college professor has a great 
deal of freedom to teach what he 
pleases, and a school teacher has 
some, but neither is free to decide how 
to teach— whether in large groups or 
small, in departmentalized courses or 
others, one day a week or five. The 
limits are as often imposed by col- 
leagues anxious to preserve standards 
and “continuity” as by administrators. 
There is nowhere near as much free- 
dom to organize one’s own teaching 
projects in an idiosyncratic way as 
there is with research projects. 

Even if these problems could he 
solved, the drive for pluralism would 
entail major sacrifices. The most im- 
portant problem is size. If an institu- 
tion wants to be all things to all 
people, it must be large. At the col- 
lege level, a small, manageable stu- 
dent body will not usually have 
enough students interested in politics 
to sustain a group of left- or right- 
wing activists. If it does, there will 
not be enough journalists to put out 
a good newspaper or enough squares 
to sustain the fraternities. Similarly, a 
small junior high school will not have 
enough bookish students to sustain an 
intellectual sub-culture, nor will it 
have enough potential junkies to sup- 
port a narcotics salesman. 

Bigness has many advantages, espe- 
cially for the student with unusual 
talent, energy or interests who can 
master a complex environment. But 
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for many students bigness is an invita- 
tion to passivity and anomie. One 
reason is that while increased enroll- 
ment brings an increase in the number 
and variety of student activities, the 
latter never increase in proportion to 
the former. No matter how big the 
place gets, there is only one student 
paper, one band, one football team, 
one valedictorian and so forth. Com- 
petition for these slots therefore grows 
more intense as size increases. The 
qualtiy of performance in each activity 
is better, but fewer students partici- 
pate actively. Many students must 
gain whatever satisfaction they can 
from watching classmates they hardly 
know perform with skill they cannot 
equal. In a large student body, no 
matter how carefully selected, many 
individuals find they have no special 
contribution to make, no well-defined 
role to give them a sense of being 
valued, and every reason to assume 
that they are regarded as expendable. 

Size tends to affect not only the re- 
lationship among students but that be- 
tween students and adults. As student 
sub-cultures grow more diverse and 
encompass more of the students’ lives, 
their dependence on adults seems in 
some respects to diminish. This may 
be fine hom the students’ viewpoint, 
„ it frees them for foolish as well 
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try to establish a wide variety of some- 
what specialized and distinctive insti- 
tutions, each following its unique 
path, each doing only what its staff 
can do well, each attracting its own 
constituency and serving that constitu- 
ency in its own way. Some of these 
institutions should be large, others 
small, but in each case the aim should 
be to determine size according to the 
needs of the teachers and students 
rather than on the basis of administra- 
tive convenience or logistic pressure. 

The first step toward the establish- 
ment of such an educational system 
would be to abandon the tradition 
that education should be rooted in 
geography. According to this vener- 
able notion, the best educational sys- 
tem is one in which everyone who 
lives in a particular area attends school 
or college with everyone else living in 
that area. This assumption is now 
firmly established in the elementary 
schools, largely dominant in the sec- 
ondary schools, and for reasons already 
indicated is spreading to the colleges. 
Its justification is twofold. First, it is 
cheap and convenient. Transportation 
costs are cut to a minimum for the 
young, and even college students are 
spared the expense of living away from 
home. Second, certain communities 
have a wide spread of incomes and 
personalities. TTiis means that schools 
and colleges rooted in these communi- 
ties seem very “democratic.” We are, 
however, more and more an urban 
people, whose rich live in suburbs and 
whose poor live in slums. There are 
fewer and fewer communities in which 
a “local’’ school or college is hetero- 
geneous and more in which it is 
economically and/or ethnically homo- 
geneous. This pattern is extremely ob- 
vious in elementary education, increas- 
ingly so in junior and senior highs, 
and has begun to appear even in 
higher education. As the cost of living 
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away from home rises, and as youthful 
unemployment makes it harder for 
poor students to earn enough to meet 
this cost, the children of the slums 
who want to go to college will be 
under growing pressure to attend the 
local commuter college. Efforts to pro- 
vide government scholarships which 
would give such students a wider 
range of choice have come to little. 

What is the alternative? First, every 
effort must be made to ensure that 
students and parents have complete 
freedom to choose among all the vari- 
ous schools and colleges in the nation. 
This means that a child living in one 
part of town must be allowed to apply 
for a school in another part on pre- 
cisely the same basis as a child who 
lives around the corner from the school 
in question. It means that a student 
who wants to attend a university 
which is 200 (or 2000) miles from his 
home should be given as much assist- 
ance as he needs to pay his room and 
hoard bills rather than being forced 
by poverty to attend a junior college 
to which he can commute. Perhaps 
most important, it means that a stu- 
dent who wants to attend a private 
school or college should get the same 
subsidy from the state as a student 
who wants to attend a public school 
or college, so long as the private insti- 
tution meets minimal criteria estab- 
lished by the state. 

The essential principle of such an 
educational system would be that the 
needs of individual students have pri- 
macy over the needs of institutions, 
public or private, and that subsidies 
will be spent on the kinds of education 
parents and students want, not on the 
kind politicians want and control. This 
principle could be realized either by 
making all subsidies take the form of 
tuition grants or by paying public 
funds to schools and colleges according 
to the number, level and perhaps the 


incapacity to pay of their students. 
The essential point in either case 
would be to use the market mecha- 
nism to ensure that the allocation of 
resources among competing schools 
and colleges was in the hands of stu- 
dents and parents. 

The value of such a system depends, 
of course, on the amount of real di- 
versity it creates. Little will be gained 
by providing more choice if this turns 
out to be between hundreds of virtu- 
ally identical institutions. To avoid 
this we must make a real effort to pro- 
mote experimentation and to create 
specialized schools catering to various 
minority tastes. In part, of course, the 
proposed reorganization of the aca- 
demic marketplace will do this, for if 
a special-purpose school, either public 
or private, can draw from all income 
groups and all geographic areas its 
chances of finding and retaining a 
stable constituency will be much 
greater than today. If we want to go 
very far in this direction, however, the 
administration of the public sector of 
the educational economy must be re- 
organized. If students have a choice 
about whether they attend a particular 
school or not, it should become politi- 
cally possible to free the principal and 
staff of the school from many of the 
restrictions which now hem them in. 
If a principal wants to recruit a staff 
and set up a Montessori school, and 
if he can find parents who want to 
send their children to such a school, 
he should be free to follow his mis- 
sion. If another principal wants to use 
McGuffey’s reader, and if enough 
teachers and parents support this 
quaint notion, they should be free to 
do that too. If a school wants to re- 
cruit teachers without regard to the 
number of education courses they have 
taken, and if parents find the resulting 
program suits their children, this 
should be possible. If a public univer- 
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sity wants to hire fewer professors and 
pay higher salaries than its competi- 
tors, it should be free to take that 
approach so long as it can live within 
a standard allocation of money for 
each student. Public institutions, in 
other words, should wherever possible 
have the same kinds of autonomy that 
private institutions now have. At every 
level an effort should be made to re- 
duce the distinction between the pub- 
lic and private sectors, encouraging 
them to compete on equal terms for 
students and allocating funds among 
them according to the number of stu- 
dents they attract. 

In its pure form, the system I am 
advocating would give the professional 
educators absolute freedom to estab- 
lish any kinds of schools and colleges 
they see fit, while giving parents and 
students absolute freedom to choose 
among these schools and colleges as 
they see fit. As a practical matter, how- 
ever, this purity would have to be di- 
luted in certain respects. 

First, the public must be protected 
against fraud. This means that any 
school which receives public funds 
should be open to public inspection, 
and that the results of such inspection 
should be publicly available. An edu- 
cational “consumers union” would 
aJso he useful in this context, and if 
millions of parents were suddenly free 
to choose among a variety of schools 
and colleges, such a union would prob- 
ably spring up. r 

tU limitation emerges from 
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settled areas and in smaller towns 
geography will have to remain one of 
the organizing principles of education. 
In such settings the professional edu- 
cators’ freedom to experiment must 
continue to be limited by what the 
local board of education judges accept- 
able to the community. 

A third limitation is that there are 
some parents whose educational pref- 
erences do not deserve to be indulged, 
even if educators can be found to in- 
dulge them. Parents who want their 
children to attend all-white schools 
should not be allowed to use public 
funds to pursue this preference. Other 
restrictions would inevitably be im- 
posed by the courts and by legislators. 
The courts would presumably hold, 
for example, that public funds could 
not go to a school or college which 
discriminated in favor of Catholics. 
They might also hold that public 
funds could not go to a school or col- 
lege which held religious services on 
its premises— though this latter seems 
unlikely. Politicians in some areas 
might well feel that public funds 
should not be used to support and pro- 
mote academic elitism, at least among 
the young. In that case they might 
require that a school receiving public 
support be open to all comers, regard- 
less of IQ or academic record. This 
should not, in my view, prevent a 
school from setting up a strictly aca- 
demic program geared to hard work- 
ing and talented children; but there is 
much to be said for leaving the de- 
cision about whether to enter such a 
school to parents and students rather 
than to testers and teachers. (Teachers 
will no doubt disagree.) 

With the safeguards outlined, a sys- 
tem of free choice could have an enor- 
mously beneficial effect on the Ameri- 
can educational scene. The market 
mechanism is not, of course, foolproof; 
in areas where mass production or 



national advertising is vitally impor- 
tant, a "free” market tends to produce 
oligopoly or monopoly, and the cus- 
tomer is often left with no real choice 
among products. But education docs 
not appear to be an industry with such 
a propensity to concentration. Rather, 
it is an industry in which the small en- 
trepreneur can often do his job as well 
as, or better than, the big time opera- 
tor. Competition can and docs flourish 
when the government docs not rig the 
market. In such a market the con- 
sumer has a reasonable hope of getting 
what he wants—// the government 
gives him enough money to pay for it. 
A free market would, of course, re- 
duce enrollment in publicly-controlled 
schools and increase enrollment in pri- 
vately-controlled schools. But that is 
not in itself an argument against 
change. There is no inherent virtue in 
public administration of the schools 
any more than in public administra- 
tion of universities, post offices or the 


telephone system. One must judge by 
results, and today's largely public sys- 
tem of administration has produced 
neither an equitable nor an efficient 
and imaginative deployment of educa- 
tional resources. 

I have suggested that the major 
change now taking place in the educa- 
tional system is the growing power of 
the professional educators, and I have 
argued that this will do little to solve 
the problems of most students. If we 
want a radical change in the present 
system, a mechanism must be found 
for offsetting the power of the profes- 
sion. Sporadic reassertions of political 
control arc not likely to turn the trick; 
indeed, many of the more common 
sorts of intervention by boards of lay- 
men arc likely to make matters worse. 
'Hie only alternative that I can see is 
to establish a freer market and thus 
give more direct power to parents and 
students. 


The White Problem 

IIEMSEIIT CANS 


Social and court action over school inequities and segregation opened a 
pandora's box of theories and projects relating to the “ disadvantaged 
The simple question posed was: What should we do to even the chances 
°f the disadvantaged? Answers poured in from all directions inside and 
outside the schools. Some met instantaneous death, some lingered, others 
lived and flourished. While the debate aroused interest and concern, and 
raised funds and aspirations, much of it, in academic and other circles, 
went up in steam or hot air. Gans has caricatured the least productive 
™pect of these debates, conducted as they usually were by white profes- 
sionals in search of explanations and cures for the “ Negro problem. The 
caricature is subtle and should be read with care to avoid misinterpretation. 

Herbert J. Cans, “The White Problem/' Dissent, September-October. 1966. Re- 
Panted by permission of author and publisher. 
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As demographers had predicted ever 
since the 1960’s, many American cities 
are now predominantly negro, and 
have elected negro mayors and city 
councils. This lias generated wide- 
spread unrest among the minority 
White population, and as a result, 
the worried mayor of a large Eastern 
city recently called a conference of 
negro social scientists and White race 
leaders to discuss the White problem. 

The conference was opened by a 
prominent educator who diagnosed 
the White problem in three ways. 
First, lie demonstrated that the minor- 
ity population has traditionally suffered 
from “muscular deprivation," which 
he traced to the failure of the White 
family to teach physical fitness to its 
children, making them unable to learn 
once they entered school. Or, as a flip- 
pant delegate later put it, “Mr. Charley 
just doesn’t have a natural sense of 
rhythm.” 


44 Second, the educator pointed to 
cognitive deterioration,” a speech de- 
fect that had developed in 19th century 
universities and was being perpetuated 
oy outmoded grammar texts used in 
minority public schools. This speech 
defect prevented children from talking 
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ment or aspirational counseling, and 
ultimately regressed into a state of de- 
spair he called ragged individualism. 

Both analyses of the White problem 
were questioned by the luncheon 
speaker, a psychiatrist, who pointed 
out that in our leisure society, the 
emphasis on jobs and job training was 
misplaced. The real problem was the 
minority population’s reluctance to 
relax and enjoy itself, which he traced 
to “deferred gratification,” thc tend- 
ency to put off having fun; and “real- 
ity obsession,” the failure to escape 
which produced anxiety and even 
mental illness. As a result, Whites 
had become seriously addicted to nic- 
otine, which was now leading to high 
rates of lung cancer, heart disease, and 
other forms of self-destruction. 

These consequences were a natural 
outcome, he argued, of the centuries- 
long subjection to Puritanism, which 
forced men and women to spend all 
of their time either at work or at 
church and denied them the normal 
human emotional and sexual outlets. 

lie was followed on the podium by 
a minister, who agreed that Puritanism 
had done considerable damage in the 
past but felt recent White difficulties 
should be ascribed to “moral confu- 
sion,” brought about by the illness and 
death of God. When thc minority 
population was still a majority, it had 
committed immoral acts which it con- 
sidered moral, among them waging 
war, cheating in school and defending 
monogamy while taking lovers or sub- 
scribing to Playboy. He called for the 
resuirection of thc deity and the intro- 
duction of moral education courses in 
schools for the racially disadvantaged. 

The afternoon session was given 
over to the White race leaders, who 
argued that the minority problem was 
fundamentally economic and political. 
Hicre was neither enough work nor 
leisure to go around, and until thc fed- 
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eral government stepped in to provide 
both, the retraining, enrichment and 
counseling schemes could only increase 
White despair. Moreover, they insisted, 
the Whites were suffering from power- 
lessness; being outvoted at the polls, 
they were subject to police brutality 
and to more subtle indignities from 
the very legal, educational and welfare 
agencies that were set up to help them. 
The negro population, one speaker sug- 
gested, had in the past suffered from 
similar degradations but had overcome 
them by protests, demonstrations and 
riots, while the Whites who valued 
order above all, could not use these 
methods. He argued for government 
programs to train the minority popula- 
tion in civil disobedience. A young 
radical who had tried to organize in 
minority neighborhoods, supported this 
proposal but added that the Whites’ 
apathy resulted also from having too 
much money and proposed a revival of 
the positive income tax. 

The conference received so much 
favorable publicity that others held 
similar meetings, and one mayor com- 
missioned a well-known negro sociolo- 
gist to write the now famous Patterson 
paper. Patterson located the problem 
in two characteristics of the White 
family. One he called “mate-fixation,” 
the preference for living with one 
spouse, which he thought harmful be- 
cause children growing up with a single 


set of parents could not cope with the 
diversity of modern life. The other he 
ascribed to patriarchy, and the mother’s 
resulting inability to serve as a proper 
model for her daughters. Hung up on 
their fathers, many girls could not 
marry, others were driven to adultery 
with older men, and some even re- 
sorted to incest. While these difficul- 
ties stemmed initially from the male’s 
position during Puritanism, they were 
currently exacerbated by suburban re- 
newal, which was forcing White fam- 
ilies, though untrained for urban life, 
to move back to the city. 

The report was debated bitterly; 
the White race leadership arguing 
that Patterson’s portrayal of White 
family difficulties was insulting, and 
negro social scientists charging that 
his findings had been old-hat for a 
generation. Patterson fought back, up- 
setting the White leaders by backing 
their own proposals for government 
action, and pointing out that city hall 
was not given to reading sociological 
texts. 

This set off another round of argu- 
ments, and nothing has yet been done 
about the White problem, producing 
a loud sigh of relief among urban 
politicians, who are thus spared from 
taking action that could only lose 
them votes among the majority popu- 
lation. 
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Who Controls the Schools? 


NEAL CROSS 


Studies of power inside the school system have been just as sparse as 
studies of power structures in society. Such studies would inevitably lead 
to a consideration of power wielded by bureaucracies and administrators, 
the school executives. It would not by-pass other traditional power groups 
within the system-school boards, teachers’ colleges, established parent 
groups— or the insurgent groups— teachers, students, new parent groups, 
political bodies, the “education industry”— but its primary emphasis would 
be on those professionals who are in fact empowered to make most of the 
decisions in the schools. Administrators not only direct the schools and 
the National Education Association, they greatly influence state school 
officers and teacher training institutions. Gross’s discussion of the School 
Executive Study, one of the few major studies of the subject, and Wilson’s 
further comments remind us of the complexities of power, the need to 
study it, and the temptation to oversimplify its structure. 


It does not take much reflection to 
realize that the snappy question “Who 
controls our schools?” is, in fact, very 
slippery. A systematic and rigorous ex- 
amination involves us not in one ques- 
tion but in a host of questions. To 
borrow a phrase from the anthropolo- 
gists, we have before us not a nuclear 
put a gross-familia question, which 
involves a great number of questions 
of various types. 

There are for instance, comparative 
irwl 10 ^ s '.^ re there major differences 
n the basic patterns of formal and in- 
1 “ ntro1 °vcr educational sys- 
tems in different societies? What about 
he control of the schools in America 

as opposed to, say, France or Iran? And 
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are there basic differences in the pat- 
terns of formal and informal control 
of the school systems in different states, 
in cities of different sizes, in different 
types of communities? Specifically, 
what about cities versus suburbs? 

There are also general questions on 
the sources of control and influence: 
What types of individuals and groups 
outside the profession attempt to— or 
do in fact— influence the schools? Do 
some agencies exert a greater influence 
than others; for example, businessmen 
versus politicians, or churches versus 
politicians? Does the influence of 
churches and of politicians vary pre- 
dictably, as by region or by size of 
city? 

What control is exerted by key func- 
tionaries within the school system? 
What role does the school board play? 
Who controls the school board, or 
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does anyone? To what extent is the to discuss the question “Who controls 
superintendent in control? What in- the schools?” must, therefore, focus 
fluence is wielded by the principals on a few elements— and hope for the 
and the teachers? best. 

In what ways do professional groups I propose to talk primarily about 
outside the school system— the Na- one of my own research studies that 
tional Education Association, the U.S. hears on a few of the questions I have 
Office of Education and the schools mentioned. Then I shall try to assert 
of education, among others— influence some tentative propositions which are 
what goes on in the schools? And what suggested by this work, 
is the impact of individuals on the My data will be drawn from the 
national scene, such as James B. Co- School Executive Studies’ project on 
nant, Admiral Hyman G. Rickover and power, which focused on the power 
John Fischer? To what extent does agents who operate over the decisions 
their wisdom, their advice and their of school superintendents. These data 
involvement in key decisions influence were elicited in very intensive, cight- 
the local school system? hour interviews with school superin- 

Other general questions focus on tendents, half of them in Massachu* 
what is controlled: Who controls the setts. The data were not taped until 
budget? the educational philosophy? the sixth hour of the interview, when 
the curriculum? the selection of per- we had achieved good rapport and 
sonnel? Who controls what takes could talk at bedrock. The data were 
place in the classroom? collected in 1952*53, but I have re- 

All these and many other questions checked some of them in recent years 
must be asked, and they lead to an with the superintendents who had not 
immensely complex analysis. So we changed jobs, and my impression is 
must also ask: Are there any system- that most of what I am saying still 
atic patterns of variability? If so, of holds true. 

what factors are they functions— the It is very important, when we talk 

organizational structure of the school about power and control, to have a 
system, or the system's policy toward sound conceptual scheme. A lot of 
involving parents in school affairs, or nonsense has been written about this 
what? subject. In my judgment, Harold D. 

Our topic, then, involves us in a Lasswcll’s work is perhaps the most 
myriad of questions, each of which Iras incisive in examining several aspects 
complexities that warrant a full mono- of the problem of analyzing power 
graph. Little solid information is avail- systems. 

able, however, and even that little is For our inquiry, we required a con- 
very hard to uncover. So if mono- ccptual scheme that would be both 
graphs were prepared, they would theoretically and empirically useful in 
consist largely of common-sense gener- helping us to answer the following 
alizations, based on case studies of rela- kinds of questions: To what extent arc 
lively few single school systems among the school superintendents' important 
the 24,000 in the nation. Every social decisions actually affected by power 
scientist knows that it is dangerous to agents? Is there evidence of a single, 
generalize and that what passes for overriding power system or a multiple 
common sense is frequently nonsense, power system affecting the decisions 
Anyone who is foolish enough to agree j * -by school superintendents? And 
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does the differential social structure 
of a community (for example, its po- 
litical structure or its economic base) 
result in more or less power phenom- 
enon— or different types of power phe- 
nomenon-operating on the school su- 
perintendent's work? 

We were very anxious to avoid two 
critical pitfalls. We wished to be on 
guard against the fallacy of misplaced 
concreteness, the danger that our tech- 
niques would force the emergence of 
apparent power relationships or a 
power system when, in reality, there 
was none. And we wanted to be sure 
that our conceptual scheme would not 
simplify the variety and the complex- 
ity of the power phenomenon opera- 
tion. We did not wish to emerge with 
a misleading single-power system if, in 
actuality, various power phenomena 
were affecting the superintendent’s de- 
cision making. 

This led us to emphasize the major, 
concrete decisions that had been made 
in the community in regard to the 
schools during the previous year or 
two, decisions in which the superin- 
tendent was the central figure, and 
then to attempt to isolate the power 
phenomena that had influenced him 
in making those decisions. 

Let me present now some case ma- 
terial from which I shall draw certain 
propositions: 

Case I: This is a fairly wealthy 
Massachusetts community within fifty 
miles of Boston. For all decisions re- 
garding major financial expenditures, 
the superintendent was clearly influ- 
enced by a few power agents whose 
combined influence may be designated 
a system of social power. These power 
phenomena were described by the su- 
perintendent as a baseball game in 
which he must participate. The game 
is played in the following manner: 

In making any major financial de- 


cision, the superintendent must ini- 
tially contact the local newspaper pub- 
lisher. This individual is on the board 
of directors of all major financial insti- 
tutions in the community. He can and 
will apply sanctions to the superin- 
tendent unless his views as to the 
course of action to be taken are fol- 
lowed. In the superintendent’s words 
“If Tom says, ‘I don’t think you 
should ask for a $100,000 increase in 
the school budget,' I just don’t ask for 
such an increase because I know I 
can’t get it. If Tom says no, that is 
all there is to it, and I don’t proceed 
any further. [But] if Tom says ‘Okay’ 
or ‘I think I would ask for a maximum 
of $75,000,’ then I have cleared first 
base.” He knows then that he can 
move ahead, at least for the $75,000. 

Tom, in short, is a representative of 
and the key person in the power struc- 
ture of the town. His judgment is re- 
spected by all the important people. 
The community will not go ahead on 
anything unless Tom gives the nod. 

“The second baseman is Ed. He is 
a prominent young lawyer connected 
with the law firm that represents all 
the major industries in town. When 
I see Ed, he says ‘What did Tom 
say?’ If I can report that Tom gave 
me the green light, then Ed will listen 
to me. If I have to report that Tom 
said ‘No dice,’ then Ed says, ‘What’s 
the point of talking?’ 

“Ed usually wants a week or so to 
think about the matter. If the amount 
involved is relatively small — say, $50,- 
000 or so — Ed pretty much makes up 
his own mind without consulting any- 
one else, except for a few of his cronies. 
If it is a relatively large amount, how- 
ever— that is, over $50,000— he talks 
the matter over with the top people in 
the big firms in town. After all, the 
tax rate is involved. If Ed then says 
no, I know I am through. If he says 
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'Okay/ then and only then are we in 
business. Ed will handle the shortstop 
and the third baseman— that is, he 
will secure the support of the Rotary 
Club and pass the word on to the 
town finance committee that the 
budgetary increase should be passed. 

“Only after this process do I bring 
the matter up to the school committee 
and, of course, it automatically goes 
through. If I don’t clear with Tom or 
Ed, I am a dead duck, and so is any 
budgetary increase.” 

Here is a clear-cut case of power op- 
erating over budgetary decisions. The 
action of the superintendent is clearly 
determined by other social actors. Two 
sanctions are involved: the superin- 
tendent will secure no support for his 
program unless a course of action de- 
sired by Tom and Ed is followed, and 
if the superintendent should attempt 
to by-pass these men or take the mat- 
ter to the general public, it is clearly 
implied that he might have to look 
elsewhere for a job. However, Tom 
and Ed are apparently highly re- 
spected in the community because of 
their family backgrounds and their 
contribution to the community’s wel- 
fare in terms of time, interest and 
philanthropy. The superintendent does 
not perceive their influence or his rela- 
tionship with them as nefarious. As 
he puts it, “This is the way the world 
goes around.” 

Case 2: This is a town with high 
socio-economic status, in which all 
personnel decisions are made by the 
school board on the basis of the su- 
perintendent’s recommendation. This 
man has not had one personnel de- 
cision turned down during his five 
years as superintendent. All curricu- 
lum decisions are made by the school 
hoard, again on the basis of the super- 
intendent’s recommendations. He only 
has to convince them each time that 


the particular curriculum reform “will 
help our kids get into college.” 

To prepare the way for any ma- 
jor change which the superintendent 
wants but which he believes the school 
board would tend to oppose— for ex- 
ample, a big, new guidance program 
(a lot of people in this school system 
are worried about the psychological 
stuff)— he calls his power agents into 
action. These happen to be the mem- 
bers of the League of Women Voters. 
They sell their husbands, and the hus- 
bands sell the school board. 

There are, by the way, other com- 
munities in Massachusetts where the 
superintendents warn you, “To have 
the League of Women Voters on your 
side is the kiss of death. If they are 
for you, the conservative Republicans 
will be against you, and they control 
the town finance committee. So you 
say to these women, ‘For gosh sakes, 
give me your informal support. But 
don’t shout, or you’ll kill what I 
want.’ ” 

Case 3: This is a religiously split 
community in which there is great ten- 
sion between Catholics and Prot- 
estants. The population is divided 
roughly in half. Each group runs its 
own slate of candidates, and everyone 
knows it: you vote for the Catholic 
group, or you vote for the Protestants. 
Any issue remotely bearing on religion 
must be worked out, must be nego- 
tiated. 

Here is a riotous example. It is 
against the law in Massachusetts, as 
in most states, to ask about a person's 
religion when you are considering him 
for employment. But the members of 
this six-man board— three Protestants, 
three Catholics— have run to see that 
their own people are hired, that noth- 
ing is put over on them. 

Tli ere was an opening for a new 
principal. The previous time, a Catho- 
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lie had been brought before the board, 
and the Protestants had said," No, this 
has to be a Protestant ” So this time, 
when the superintendent brought up 
a Protestant, the Catholics said, “No, 
this has to be our appointment.” For 
the next nine months there was an 
acting principal, and nothing hap- 
pened. Finally a compromise was 
reached: the principal will be a Cath- 
olic, but the coach is going to resign, 
and his replacement will be a Protes- 
tant. It is a deal. 

The superintendent, therefore, went 
to one of the local universities (not 
Harvard) and searched for a good 
young man. He could not ask his re- 
ligion, and so, to take no chances, he 
picked a Mr. Maloney. Mr. Maloney 
was appointed. Everything was fine. 
But three months later, there was an 
explosion. The town had suddenly dis- 
covered that Mr. Maloney was a Prot- 
estant! 


Some superintendents are major 
heroes, in my judgment, fighting a 
rcal^ battle for public education. I 
don’t see how they take it. 

Case 4: This is a community in 
which the jobs that the school board 
controls are political plums. Every- 
thing is tied to the political structure 
of the community, and the politics are 
rough, rhe school board members in- 
sist upon their quota of appointments, 
teachers as well as custodians. Every 
ma)or appointment in the hierarchy 
ot the system must go to one of their 
boys. They insist on getting their share 
o contracts— for oil, for new furniture, 
“nt. * s the community. 

Inc superintendent, during his first 
>car on the job, worked with architects 
[or six months, day and night, trying 
to design a new, streamlined school, 
taking out all the extras, lie wanted 
Jo be able to say to his school board, 
Look, I can give you a eood school. 


and let’s use that extra money for 
teachers’ salaries.” When the design 
was ready, he recalled, “I bring this 
into my school committee, and they 
laugh. And they say, ‘Where is the 
cement? Where are the trimmings? 
Where is the graft?’ ” 

These school board members have 
constituents; they have to take care 
of their people. And when someone is 
in trouble, they are going to handle 
the case. This is another instance, too, 
in which the Church happens to be 
involved in the political structure, for 
major issues are cleared with the 
Church. 

How can the superintendent, a 
moral man, stay in such a job? “Well, 
he explains, “it is very uncomfortable, 
but what would you do? You are fifty- 
five. You have two kids in college. If 
you leave, the school board will give 
you the business. They will blast you 
in the press. You will never get an- 
other job. What would you do?” 

In the superintendency business, 
particularly at certain levels, there is 
what is called the stigma. The career 
of school superintendents is largely in 
the hands of layman school boards, 
who do the selecting. When a school 
board wants a superintendent, it has 
to consult the candidate’s previous 
school board. If he has been in trouble 
—and people with exciting ideas, new 
ideas, get in trouble frequently in an 
area like public education— he has the 
stigma. He is through. That is why 
so many school superintendents are, 
more or less, double talkers. You 
listen, and you are not sure what they 
are saying, because they have learned 
to cover their words with a certain pro- 
tective coating. 

I Io\v isolated is this case, in which 
raw political power operates over the 
decisions? In a later research study, 
covering forty-one cities across Amcr- 
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ica, we asked the principals, “To what 
extent do you feel that your school 
boards really are dominated by local 
politicians or free of them?" Over half 
of the principals responded that there 
is major political domination in regard 
to appointments, contracts and other 
important decisions. 

Case 5: This is a big city where, in 
the words of the superintendent, “The 
Church is the silent power. Anything 
that it wants to veto, it can; and when 
it wants to, it does. My job is to hold 
the line as best I can.” The Church 
has ideas about its building program, 
and this intensifies the whole question 
of double taxation. The superintend- 
ent, who is himself a Catholic, must 
contend with this type of power oper- 
ating over the system. 

Case 6: This community, which is 
not in Massachusetts, is an illustration 
of state control. The power of levying 
school taxes is in the hands of the 
state legislature. The superintendent 
can do little because the taxing power 
is out of his hands. He has to work 
through the state politicians, and in 
doing so, he has become quite a politi- 
cian himself. 

Prom these very elliptical summaries 
of six concrete cases, I want to draw 
some tentative propositions about who 
controls our schools: 

First, it seems apparent that the pat- 
terns of control of school affairs vary 
considerably among American com- 
munities. They vary, for example, in 
the extent to which school boards, 
who have legal responsibility to con- 
trol the schools, use their formal posi- 
tion in the authority structure. Some 
school boards know they have the for- 
mal authority and use it and do not 
get especially pressured; they make 
the basic policies and see that these 
are carried out. Other school boards are 
rubber stamps for the superintendent. 


Still others are representatives of spe- 
cial-interest groups. And many school 
boards operate on their own but, in 
hot issues, yield to local pressures. 

Second, the school board member’s 
job frequently has latent as well ;is 
manifest functions. As Robert Mer- 
ton's studies have shown, people who 
seek membership on a school board 
do not always have pure motives. One 
out of every five school-board mem- 
bers in Massachusetts in 1952-53, ac- 
cording to their superintendents, ran 
for the board primarily because they 
were interested in political matters, 
political careers. And one out of five 
superintendents said (they may he 
wrong, but these are their words) that 
their school boards constituted a ma- 
jor obstacle to their carrying out their 
jobs in a professional manner. 

Third , external power agents fre- 
quently attempt to influence basic 
school decisions— especially on budget, 
personnel and curriculum— and they 
frequently succeed. In many commu- 
nities in Massachusetts, the superin- 
tendent holds an informal discussion 
with the town finance committee 
about the school budget before it is 
ever formally submitted to the school 
board. Legally the finance committee 
has nothing to do with the budget, 
but without its approval the budget 
does not go through. Similarly, a num- 
ber of superintendents review the first 
draft of the budget with the executive 
secretary of the taxpayers’ association. 
And if the taxpayers’ association says, 
“We are going to raise holy hell over 
this item,” it goes back to the school 
board for further reconsideration. 

Who are these external power 
agents? They include economic groups, 
such as the taxpayers’ association and 
the chamber of commerce. They very 
often include economically influential 
individuals. (This is especially true in 
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small communities. If you own the 
only factor)' in town and decide to 
leave, the community will be in trou- 
ble.) They include the local politi- 
cians, of course, because the school 
takes so much of the tax dollar. The)' 
frequently include religious groups; 
and local universities may also be rep- 
resented in the educational power 
structure. Pressure may also be felt 
from groups outside the community, 
such as the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 
Superintendents in the big cities are 
quite concerned about the political 
pressure such groups can bring to 
bear. ° 

Fourth, one of the major sources of 
pressure, particularly in ihe big cities 
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executive officers of the board. A 
sbrewd superintendent, that is, can be 
so persuasive and can so magnetized 
board that he becomes, in effect, the 
decision maker. 

The most determining factor in the 
whole structure, it seems to me, is the 
school board. The board is crucial in 
determining the extent to which out- 
side influences control the schools. 
This in turn means that the commu 
nity is crucial, because the community 
elects the school board. 

What are some of the variables that 
may account for the different power 
systems we find in different commu- 
nities? 

The first is the formal orgamza 
tional structure itself. One of the ma 
jor differences between the American 
and European systems of education is 
that ours is highly decentralized- ItK, 
I think, unique in the world in t e 
amount of local control it P enni ’ 
Each school system is locally an- 
chored, so that a citizen can 
reach the superintendent and 
school board. At the same time, 
other functions of our society are 
ing increasingly administered at 
state and Federal level. If 3 f 1 
wants to exert his influence dire )» 
one of the few chances he has e 
in the schools. , . 

Three other, closely related ac 
interact within each power sys • 
( 1 ) The quality of the school ? 
This is largely a matter, in nty 
ment, of their motivation for "a o 
to join the board in the first e 
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ent has this sort of courage, there is a 
major force dealing with pressure. And 
(3) the interest of the community. If 
the community is interested and con- 
cerned and wants good schools, it will 
not tolerate nefarious pressures. 

Another factor is the economic 
structure of the community. A one- 
industry town is very dependent on 
the man who runs that one industry. 
If he is really interested in civic wel- 
fare, a lot can be accomplished. But 
if all he wants is to keep the tax rate 
down— particularly if he lives else- 
where and simply takes his profit from 
the industry— then it gets rough. Un- 
der the corporate structure, America 
is getting more and more of this type 
of outside control. 

The political structure is also impor- 
tant. Tell me the nature of the politics 
of a community, how much graft is 
going on, how votes are obtained, and 
I think I can tell you something about 
the kind of quality of power operating 
in the schools. The religious structure 
of the community may, of course, be 
closely related to this. 

Finally, a factor which I think is 
quite important— and which we too 
often overlook— is the quality of the 
state department of education. In New 
York State, for example, when a 
school board gets out of hand, the 
commissioner of education has the 
right to oust that board, and he exer- 
cises that right. A weak state depart- 
ment of education, however, which 
does not use the power, may allow 
much nonsense to go on. 

These, then, are some speculations 
and hypotheses about factors that 
seem to be related to different types 
of power arrangements. What this list 
of variables suggests above all is the 
need for more intensive research. 

Now let me make a few summary 
comments. First, we must be thor- 
oughly aware of the complexity of this 


problem. There are many facets and 
many angles, all of which can be dealt 
with at many levels, so we must be 
very careful. 

We must understand the local an- 
choring, the local context, which is 
the essence of the American educa- 
tional system. And we must under- 
stand the network of interpersonal re- 
lationships and social systems in which 
the schools are embedded. We must 
see how the schools are tied up with 
the economic structure of the commu- 
nity, with the tax rate, with the politi- 
cal structure. We must realize that, in 
many small communities, the schools 
are the biggest employer in town and 
have the best contracts to offer. We 
must take into account that, in certain 
systems, jobs are given on a pro rata 
basis: now it is time for a Negro, now 
it is time for a Catholic, now it is time 
for a Jew. 

We must be very, very sure to un- 
derstand that pressures are not auto- 
matically bad. On the contrary, they 
can have wholly beneficial effects. In 
a series of interviews with principals 
in schools across the country, we 
asked, among other things, “Do you 
feel that these pressures are harmful 
or beneficial to the schools in the long 
run?” In eighteen out of twenty- 
one pressure areas— curriculum reform, 
guidance, and so on— the majority of 
the principals said, “These pressures 
are basically beneficial.” They even 
saw some value in selfish pressures 
notably to put students in particular 
classes, because these at least show pa- 
rental interest. 

Finally, it is my judgment— and I 
could be quite wrong — that there are 
two key areas of pressure: finances, 
especially control of the budget, and 
personnel. The individuals who con- 
trol these areas can control, for the 
most part, what goes on in the schools. 
Here, above all, is where we must pro- 
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tcct the schools from nefarious influ- 
ences. 

The control is ultimately, of course, 
in the hands of the people. If they 
really want it, they can have it any 
time, since it is the)', after all, who 
elect the school boards. 


Comment by James Q. Wilson 
These few comments are not criti- 
cisms or evaluations of what Mr. Gross 
had to say. They are, rather, a couple 
of items which deserve to be added to 
his initial list of complexities. That 
was certainly comprehensive enough, 
but I want to make it even more com- 
prehensive and perhaps even more 
complicated. 

I have had practically no experience 
in studying the power structures of 
schools. My concern is with the study 
of urban institutions generally. But I 
have been concerned with the prob- 
lems of studying power, and since this 
is directly to this point, let me make 
two observations. 

First of all, in a study of this kind, 
as in a study of almost any other kind 
of local institutions, the essential prob- 
lem is to define and compare power. 
Iliis is relatively easy to do— at least, 
it is relatively easy to arrive at moral 
certainties, although perhaps not sta- 
tistical certainties — when you are deal- 
ing with a relatively homogeneous 
community, perhaps one such as Mr. 
Gross described in which the baseball 
game takes place. There are only one 
or two key actors, and the presence or 
absence of their veto is unambiguously 
determinable, at least for the superin- 
tendent and whomever he chooses to 
confide in. But when the city is any 
larger or any more complicated, a va- 
riety of power agents are operating (to 
use Mr. Gross’s terminology), and the 
question becomes: how do you assess 
the relative power of each? 


Robert Dahl, professor of political 
science at Yale, wrote a book called 
Who Governs? in which he addressed 
himself in a sophisticated and elegant 
fashion to this very problem. He tried 
to describe the politics of New Haven, 
Connecticut, including the schools, 
and his conclusion was that no one 
can explain who governs. He provides 
several hundred pages worth of well- 
documented reasons and speculation 
as to why the question cannot be an- 
swered for a city of any given size. 

The difficulty of assessing power is 
that one must take into account, not 
only the ends sought by the various 
actors, but also the costs which they 
attach to the efforts required to attain 
those ends. For power is limited, and 
each use of power entails the expendi- 
ture of one opportunity to use it. 
Moreover, power is used to achieve 
a variety of ends through a variety of 
persons, who are susceptible to power 
in varying degrees. Thus the question 
of comparing power agents, of decid- 
ing who is most strongly influencing 
the schools’ finances or curriculum or 
teacher hiring, becomes extremely diffi- 
cult in a heterogeneous city. Even 
though the individual actor— say, the 
school superintendent— may have a 
very clear mental map of the power 
distribution, it is very difficult to re- 
duce that map to writing in such a 
way that it will be intelligible to 
people who do not have direct access 
to the superintendent’s mind. 

The second problem is more funda- 
mental: power for what? What differ- 
ence does it make whether the com- 
munity is run by a baseball game 
consisting of a newspaper publisher 
and a key lawyer, or by the omnipotent 
ladies of the League, or by a small 
group of monsignori and archbishops, 
or by a patronage-fed political ma- 
chine, or by individual politicians 
with personal and selfish aspirations? 
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It seems to me that, regardless of 
the combination of these factors, the 
matter ought not to be prejudged. 
This holds true even when the urban 
politics are corrupt. There are certain 
cities— Boston is an excellent example 
—in which a good deal of individualis- 
tic bargaining occurs in the corrupt 
political marketplace, characterized by 
a concern for one’s own interests and 
a good deal of freedom in the choice 
of means to realize those interests, and 
this seems to have a profound effect 
on the character of public education, 
although we have yet to explore this 
in great detail. Yet in another city — 
say, Chicago— where the total value 
of corrupt exchanges is about the 
same, corruption may be differently 
organized, and education may not suf- 
fer at all. Indeed, education may be 
protected because if the man who 
heads the essentially corrupt political 
machine is correctly motivated— and it 
is an open question whether he will be 
or not— he may be able to take the heat 
off the school board. When pressures 
are applied, he can act as interme- 
diary; and depending on his motiva- 
tion, he can either back up his per- 
sonal choices or insist that the choices 
be made a nonpolitical matter. There 
is no way a priori to determine which 
way he will act. There have been poli- 
ticians in Chicago who have inter- 
vened seriously in the operations of 
the Chicago schools, and there have 
been politicians in Chicago who have 
not. 

The same can be said for economic 
bosses in a one-industry or multi- 


industry town. Are they enlightened 
or unenlightened? Or, to put the ques- 
tion in more rigorous terms, to what 
ends are they acting, and do they 
consider education relevant to their 
ends? These questions must be asked 
about every power agent, including 
the League of Women Voters, the 
NAACP and the school board itself. 

I agree with Mr. Gross that the 
quality of the school board is ex- 
tremely important in determining the 
quality of education. But the quality 
of the school board cannot be inferred 
from the motives of the members. A 
school board could, at least logically, 
consist of persons whose motives are 
entirely personalistic— who are on the 
board to advance their careers, or to 
get ahead in political office, or simply 
to become well-known in the commu- 
nity, or to be able to rub elbows with 
the social elite or the newspaper pub- 
lisher or the key lawyers in the com- 
munity— and yet who serve those per- 
sonalistic ends by actions which are 
objectively healthy for the schools and 
the community. Of course, selfish 
motives may also lead to actions 
which are deeply detrimental to the 
school system; but we cannot auto- 
matically assume this. We must ask 
the question anew, empirically, in 
every case. 

Let me stress again that I know Mr. 
Gross is deeply aware of these ques- 
tions. I am citing them only to intro- 
duce further complications into the 
minds of those who might once have 
felt that the study of who runs our 
schools is a simple matter. 
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Professionalism 


DAVID SELDEN 


Unfortunately, space does not allow us to deal until each separate part of 
the new and the old educational establishments . Only four groups are 
included here: administrators, teachers’ organizations , student organizations, 
and teacher trainers. Within the educational “profession,” a new group 
has recently arisen to challenge the power of the National Education Asso- 
ciation (still the powerhouse of education) and the school administrators 
who dominate the NEA and most other educational groups. That insur- 
gral group is the American Federation of Teachers, a trade union affiliate 
°t e CIO. Like other trade unions and insurgent groups that be- 
come permanent organizations, the AFT can be expected to work out a 
less violent and more symbiotic relation with its current adversaries than 
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in the hands of the management 
group, but it was able, through admin- 
istrative pressure and bandwagon bal- 
lyhoo, to tax teachers at the same time 
that it forestalled their acceptance of 
teacher unionism. 

Although the AFT developed pock- 
ets of strength here and there during 
the next four decades, these union 
strongholds were constantly under at- 
tack by the anti -union forces. It was 
not until the startling breakthrough of 
the teacher union forces in New York 
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City in 1961 that the AFT can be said 
to have gained the initiative. 

Throughout the long struggle with 
the NEA and its satellite associations 
the AFL has continually had to 
wage a fight against what can only 
be termed "the professionalism mys- 
tique/' The fight has been against 
the mystique, of course, not profes- 
sionalism, for union teachers have 
shown that teacher unionism is not 
only compatible with true profession- 
alism; it is essential to it. 

Development of the Mystique 
As one can learn from reading 
Cremin's great book, The Transforma- 
tion of the School (New York: Knopf, 
1961), Thorndyke, Gates, Parker, 
Dewey, and the other great educa- 
tional pioneers were more concerned 
with discovering and developing basic 
truths about learning than they were 
interested in elevating the status of 
those who were working in the educa- 
tional vineyard. The beatification of 
teachers, or “educators," seems to 
have been an organizational project 
from the start. 

Starting from the basic idea that 
doctors and lawyers make a lot of 
money and have high status in society 
and are given the accolade “profes- 
sional," it was conceived that if teach- 
ers could somehow pass as profession- 
als they also could make a lot of 
money and hold a high status in so- 
ciety. An appealing idea; one which 
most teachers would want to accept; 
hence, a fine platform for a teacher 
organization. 

And so, even though there were as 
many definitions of professionalism as 
there were speakers at educational 
conferences, “professionalism” became 
the Holy Grail in education: Everyone 
wanted it — but no one quite knew 
what it was. As defined by the educa- 


tional establishment, however, profes- 
sionalism was translated as: “Loyalty: 
dedication to doing a good job and 
not being a nuisance to your principal 
and superintendent, and paying your 
dues to your non-union association; 
never letting parents or the public 
know what is wrong with the schools; 
making do with whatever the vagaries 
of budget and school board allot you." 

Mystique vs. Reality 

The professionalism mystique was 
accepted and promoted by almost ev- 
eryone who made education a career. 

The organizational bureaucrats pro- 
moted it because it justified their ex- 
istence. 

Teachers believed it because it of- 
fered them status in the middle class 
world. 

Superintendents and other educa- 
tional managers supported the mystique 
because it reinforced their positions in 
the educational enterprise. 

Professors in teacher training insti- 
tutions liked the concept because they 
viewed themselves as the high priests 
of professionalism. 

But all the time children were being 
born; the social fabric of cities and 
perhaps other areas was being strained 
and ripped and the schools were be- 
coming submerged in an ever deepen- 
ing tide of red tape and chalk dust. 

And then the mystique of profes- 
sionalism in education came eyeball 
to eyeball with the facts of later Twen- 
tieth Century life. Professionalism, as 
it had been advocated, was no solution 
for lagging salaries and fringe benefits, 
frustrating working conditions, and 
the encroaching feeling of futility 
which were the realities of the teacher 
condition. 

Particularly in the great cities, the 
mystique of professionalism could no 
longer be sustained. Protest, too, was 
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not enough. A revolution was called 
for— and the American Federation of 
Teachers at last got a chance to show 
what it could do. 


unprofessional as working for less than 
professional salaries under less than 
professional working standards.” 

First things first! 


A New Professionalism 
In the new centers of AFT power— 
New York City, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Boston, Hartford and a 
rapidly growing number of smaller dis- 
tricts— teachers have shown little in- 
terest in the outmoded professionalism 
mystique. They want a say in what is 
done or attempted in the schools and 
they want to be adequately compen- 
sated for their efforts, call it what you 
may. Through the technique of col- 
lective bargaining they are defining a 
ne ' v meaning for professionalism— one 
which has far more relevance to reality 
than the old professionalism mystique 
ever had. M 
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The Anatomy of Professionalism 

But, what is a professional salary? 
What are professional working con- 
ditions? 

In negotiations with school boards 
under the new collective bargaining 
relationships, AFT locals rarely, if 
ever, have justified their demands on 
the grounds that they simply are good 
for the teachers. Neither has the AFT 
taken the position that “what is good 
for teachers is good for the children.” 

In salary matters the union has 
pointed out that a shortage of highly 
qualified teachers works a hardship on 
pupils— and, for that matter, since the 
shortage invariably is more acute in 
the less desirable teaching positions, 
and since these positions are apt to be 
in the slum and ghetto areas, the 
board of education shortchanges the 
very children who need the best in 
education when it fails to make teach- 
ing attractive enough to eliminate the 
shortage. 

Thus a professional salary is one 
which is high enough to attract 
enough highly qualified teachers to 
fill all teaching positions. Since fringe 
benefits— pensions, leaves, welfare ben- 
efits, etc. — are a part of the material 
compensation a teacher receives, the 
same rule applies to these demands 
too. 

Working conditions are also a con- 
sideration when a teacher makes his 
choice of teaching position, but even 
more important, working conditions 
for the teacher are usually learning 
conditions for the pupil. Thus profes- 
sional working conditions are those 
which enable a well-qualified teacher 
to do his best job of teaching. 



The justification for the union de- 
mand for smaller classes rests on the 
fact that a smaller class permits the 
teacher to teach. It does not rest on 
the ancillary possibility that a smaller 
class may be easier to handle, al- 
though it is a fact that teachable 
classes make teaching in a school sys- 
tem more attractive, thus improving 
its position in the teacher recruitment 
marketplace. 

The 20-period classroom week is 
coming to be a union demand in some 
districts. Again, the important thing 
is not that teachers should have more 
time off, even though a refreshed and 
energetic teacher can do a better job 
than one who is harried and tired. 
A 20-period classroom week gives a 
teacher school time to do all those 
things which go with really profes- 
sional performance; things which can- 
not be done in the present one or two 
unassigned periods a day. 

Professional salaries and fringe ben- 
efits, teachable classes, time to teach, 
freedom from enervating and annoy- 
ing non-professional duties, adequate 
guidance, remedial and other sup- 
portive services; these are the frame- 
work of the new anatomy of profes- 
sionalism. 

Professionalism and Militancy 

The AFT has recognized that teach- 
ers are in a fight, a fight for their pro- 
fessional lives, a fight for a better 
school system, and a fight to make 
sure that the schools make their 
proper contribution to social progress. 
When you are in a fight you use the 
best weapons at your command. Very 
often the best weapon is to stop work: 
strike. 

The traditional associations have 
been hobbled by the undue influence 
of the superintendents, principals, and 
other management representatives who 


are included in their memberships. 
Even where a local association ex- 
cludes administrators and sets out on 
a militant course it is apt to get a 
“cool it, baby” when it appeals to the 
state association or the NEA for sup- 
port. This is what happened in Utah, 
Kentucky, and Oklahoma, and it was 
not until the superintendents and 
principals in those states gave the 
green light that militant action of a 
sort was taken. Management never 
likes things to get out of (its) control. 

Writing for the Saturday Review , 
May 15, 1965, 1 put it this way: 

It is time teachers were released from 
their conformist bondage. Anyone who 
really worries about education ought to 
kick, prod, cajole, wheedle, and exhort 
teachers to far greater militancy. When 
teachers are willing to stop work rather 
than continue under substandard condi- 
tions, they will have gone a long way 
toward attaining the professional status 
to which they have given lip service for 
so many years. 

Yet the new union professional 
teachers have not been “strike happy.” 
Even in New York City there has only 
been one day of shutdown in more 
than five years of collective bargaining. 
There have been none at all in Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Hartford, and most other 
AFT-represented school districts. 

Pilgrim's Progress 

The AFT is rapidly developing a 
new model of the professional teacher 
organization. Thus far teacher unions 
have been on the high road— but there 
are obstacles and pitfalls to be avoided. 
The most dangerous of these might be 
labeled, in Bunyanesque style, “Valley 
of Negativism.” 

The AFT heritage of protest and 
counterattack against the onslaughts 
of superintendents, school boards, and 
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associations has tended to give the 
AFT a defensive set. Two-thirds, at 
least, of the collective bargaining con- 
tract clauses other than those confer- 
ring added salaries and fringe benefits 
are designed to stop management from 
doing something. 

Union teachers will have to learn to 
accentuate the positive. Although less 
than 2% of New York City teachers 
are directly involved in the More Ef- 
fective Schools Program, the MES 
plan has attracted coast-to-coast in- 
terest because it offers a solution to a 
widespread problem. A truly profes- 


sional union of teachers must do more 
and more of this sort of positive think- 
ing and development. 

A regular feature of AFT bargaining 
should be a demand for a jointly ad- 
ministered union-board fund for edu- 
cational research and development. 
Perhaps a portion of union dues should 
be set aside for this purpose, too. 

The future of the AFT looks bright. 
As we grow in strength we gain more 
influence within the labor movement. 
Joining with like-minded organizations, 
our strength is doubled and redoubled. 
The rest depends on us. 


University Students and Politics 
in Underdeveloped Countries 
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are fundamentally not very different 
from what they are in more highly de- 
veloped societies. They must transmit 
in a more differentiated and more spe- 
cific way the cultural heritage— the 
history, the scientific knowledge, the 
literature— of their society and of the 
world culture of which their society is 
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a part; they must train persons who 
will become members of the elites of 
their societies to exercise skills in sci- 
ence, technology, management and ad- 
ministration; they must cultivate the 
capacity for leadership and a sense of 
responsibility to their fellow country- 
men and they must train them to be 
constructively critical, to be able to 
initiate changes while appreciating 
what they have inherited. Tire uni- 
versities must contribute new knowl- 
edge to the world's pool of knowledge 
and must stimulate in some of the 
students, at least, the desire to become 
original contributors to this pool, as 
well as equipping them with the 
knowledge and discipline which, given 
adequate endowment, will enable them 
to do so. Regardless of whether the 
university system seeks to educate only 
a very small fraction of the stratum 
of university age or a quite large pro- 
portion, these tasks remain the indis- 
pensable minimum. A university system 
which fails to perform these func- 
tions, however useful it might be in 
other respects, is not doing its job. It 
will become parasitic on the university 
systems of other countries and will be 
unable to cope with the tasks of na- 
tional development. 

In the underdeveloped countries, 
the role of the universities is especially 
important because the elites of the 
modern sector of the society are drawn 
very largely from the reservoir of per- 
sons with university training. There is 
no class of indigenous business enter- 
prisers who, without university train- 
ing, have taken or are likely to be al- 
lowed to take the main responsibility 
for economic development— as they 
did in Europe and America in the 
nineteenth century. There is no class 
of highly skilled artisans from whom 
significant technological innovations 
will come forth. There is very little re- 
search in most new states, apart from 
the little that is done in universities — 


although the balance is now beginning 
to change in favour of non-university 
research establishments. Much of the 
intellectual journalism, e.g., analytical 
commentary on public policy, ema- 
nates from the universities. Thus the 
universities alone must not only pro- 
duce much of the elite which must 
modernise the society, but they are 
also almost solely responsible for the 
conduct of intellectual life in general 
in their own countries. A substantial 
proportion of the political elite, too, is 
bound to emerge from the ranks of 
university graduates, even in a time 
of populistic politics. 

The universities of the underdevel- 
oped countries bear the burden of 
being, in an age of nationalism, insti- 
tutions part of whose task it is to 
propagate a universal culture and to 
contribute to its growth, while simul- 
taneously cultivating and developing 
the indigenous, actual or potential na- 
tional culture and enhancing national 
life. The task of interpreting the indi- 
genous cultural inheritance through 
linguistics, anthropology, sociology, 
historiography, literary history and 
criticism, must also be conducted ac- 
cording to standards and procedures 
of universal validity. Not only do the 
substance and procedure of university 
study partake of universality, but they 
are from the beginning of the modern 
age, and still at present, derived from 
the accomplishments of academics 
and amateurs of the Western, Central 
and Northern European culture area, 
including the North American, the 
very areas of the world against which 
the twentieth-century nationalism of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America is as- 
serting itself. The situation is not 
made easier politically and pedagogi- 
cally by the fact that in Africa and in 
major areas of Asia, university teach- 
ing and scientific writing are still con- 
ducted in the languages of the former 
colonial powers. Even where this is 
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not so, a university to perform its 
functions well must still, and will for 
some time to come, depend on books 
and periodicals written and printed in 
the metropolitan countries. Moreover, 
the universities of the underdeveloped 
countries must still share the perform- 
ance of their tasks with the metropoli- 
tan universities, which for much of 
the world carry the major responsibil- 
ity for advanced training in science 
and scholarship . 1 

Under these circumstances, the uni- 
versities are bound to be subject to 
pressure from their politically sensitive 
fellow countrymen and from the opin- 
ion of their academic colleagues over- 
seas. They will also be under pressure 
from their own student bodies, who 
at the most sensitive and reactive stage 
of life are being subjected to a disci- 
pline which is alien to their own indig- 
enous social and cultural traditions and 


1 Systematic inquiry into the problems < 
overseas studies has scarcely begun. Son 
pioneer works are Amar Kumar Singh, Indu 
students m Britain (London and Bomba' 
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on which, assessed by “alien stand- 
ards,” their future will largely depend. 
Universities to be successful must form 
a community which embraces students 
as well as teachers and research work- 
ers. Universities must develop a culture 
of their own. This culture must go be- 
yond the bodies of specific knowledge 
which are taught and cultivated and 
extend to a vague ethos of attitudes 
and sensibilities, of standards and 
canons of judgement which must be 
assimilated and cannot be explicitly 
taught . 2 

It is difficult enough to infuse such 
a culture into a new generation even 
in societies where the culture of the 
university is more or less integral to the 
indigenous culture. It is even more so 
in underdeveloped countries, where it 
is still in greater or lesser measure an 
alien culture, alien to the background 
from which the students come. 

The central tasks of the university 
cannot be performed without the as- 
similation of the student body into the 
university community, which is a 
graded community, inevitably hierar- 
chical by virtue of differences in age 
and competence. This task is not an 
easy one, but on its effective perform- 
ance depends the success of the uni- 
versity in the performance of its essen- 
tial functions. 

University students are not, how- 
ever, merely prospective members of 
the elites of their countries. Particularly 
in the underdeveloped countries, uni- 
versity students do not just prepare 
themselves for future roles in public 

2 Michael Polanyi has best described the 
nature of this community, particularly the 
mode by which “tacit knowledge” is com- 
municated. Cf. Personal Knowledge (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958); Science, 
Faith and Society (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1946; reprinted Chicago University 
Press, 1964); and “The Republic of Science: 
Its Political and Economic Theory,” Minerva, 
l, No. 1 (Autumn, 1962), 54-73. 
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life; they play a significant part in the 
political life of their countries even 
during their student period. The in- 
tensity of the university students’ po- 
litical activity is in some sense a meas- 
ure of the failure of the university as 
an academic community. This is not 
necessarily and always so, but it does 
seem to be so in the underdeveloped 
countries where universities operate 
under severe handicaps of unfavorable 
traditions and a paucity of resources, 
human and financial, and where stu- 
dent politics are frequently associated 
with the rejection of the intellectual 
leadership of the faculty of the univer- 
sities. 

Quite apart from influence of the 
life of the university itself on the stu- 
dents’ disposition towards politics, the 
position of the students in an under- 
developed society is itself conducive to 
political preoccupations. For one thing, 
the modern educated classes of the 
former colonial countries of Asia and 
Africa were the creators of the political 
life of their countries. University stu- 
dents and, where there were no univer- 
sities, secondary school students, played 
important roles as adjuncts to the 
movements for independence. Students 
at overseas universities became nation- 
alists in the course of their sojourn in 
a foreign country and they organised 
political bodies which, at least in the 
case of the African countries, were the 
first steps towards independence. Since 
so much of the political life of the co- 
lonial period, which permitted, except 
in its last period, little constitutional 
and responsible political activity, 
strikes, demonstrations and agitation 
were major forms of political activity. 
Students were ideally suited, by the 
disposition of adolescence in situations 
of relatively safe rebellion against au- 
thority, for such activities. The politi- 
cal tradition then engendered has per- 
sisted into independence. 


Their self-consciousness as a dis- 
tinctive group with high status and 
with relative immunity from severe 
repression has also continued into in- 
dependence. In societies where learn- 
ing has been associated with religion 
and earthly authority, students, as as- 
pirants to that learning, have enjoyed 
great respect. University students, too, 
are quite often the offspring of families 
of some eminence in their respective 
countries. Their status as kinsmen of 
the incumbent elites, and as prospec- 
tive members of the elite themselves, 
affords them a special position among 
oppositional groups. They tend to be 
confident that the harsh suppression to 
which other opposition groups are sub- 
ject will not fall to their lot. This, 
too, encourages their entry into the 
political sphere. 

It should also be pointed out that 
public opinion in underdeveloped 
countries is not constituted by the 
views of a large and educated middle 
class of professional and business men 
and women. Because of the small size 
of the educated middle class, students 
in certain underdeveloped countries 
make up a disproportionately large 
section of the bearers of public opin- 
ion; their various affinities of education, 
class and kinship with the actual elites 
give them an audience which students 
in more developed countries can sel- 
dom attain. 

Finally, university students in under- 
developed countries are the heirs of a 
European tradition of student politics. 
In Germany and Russia, student poli- 
tics gave much animation to the move- 
ment for national renewal and prog- 
ress in the nineteenth century. In 
France, too, in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, university students 
have been significantly drawn towards 
revolutionary, agitational and demon- 
strative politics. The traditions of Eu- 
ropean liberalism, rationalism and na- 
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tionalism found their main recipients 
in underdeveloped countries, within 
the ranks of the educated classes. All 
these movements have left behind a 
precipitate which has entered into the 
nationalist and oppositional politics of 
the underdeveloped countries, both 
those which have recently been colo- 
nial and those long independent. 

Endemic to all progressive societies 
has been a tension between the intel- 
lectuals, religious and secular, who seek 
to transmit and affirm traditional views 
and those engaged in research and ar- 
tistic creativity whose roles require 
them to criticise, revise and supplant 
tradition. The latter value new discov- 
eries and innovation, not the reproduc- 
tion, copying or transmission of old 
discoveries and ideas. Originally, depar- 
ture from what is established and offi- 
cially accepted, is a central value in the 
outlook of the modern intellectual. 
More generally, in the tradition of the 
intellectual classes of Western society, 
there are important currents of long 
duration and great intellectual value 
which set the intellectuals against es- 
tablished authority. 3 These include 
scientism, romanticism, revolutionary 
apocalypticism and populism. These 
traditions largely form the characteris- 
tic outlook of the intellectuals outside 
universities. Universities have been in- 
stitutions established by or supported 
by the authoritative centre of society — 
political and ecclesiastical— and they 
have been more integrated into the 
tasks of training young persons for ca- 
reers connected with the central func- 
tions of society and culture. But they, 
too, by their stress on scientific disci- 
pline and detachment from the idols 
of the market-place, have nurtured a 
critical attitude. Especially in the social 
scienc es has there been a tension be- 
lt 3 r>^' Intellectuals and 

the Powers, Comparatne Studies in Society 
and History, No. 1 (1958), pp. 15.21. 


tween the affirmation of the dominant 
systems of practices and beliefs and a 
critical attitude towards those systems. 

It is this anti-traditional outlook of 
modern Western intellectual life which 
has found reception among the intel- 
lectuals of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and it provides the point of depar- 
ture of the youngest generation of 
intellectuals in those countries. 

A not unimportant factor which has 
encouraged the presence of critical, 
antitraditional opinions and groups on 
campuses is the tradition of corporate 
autonomy of the university, which be- 
came established on the European con- 
tinent in the Middle Ages. The norm 
has become strong enough in recent 


years in the United States, and for a 
longer time in Great Britain and 
France, to protect the freedom of so- 
cial scientists and others to present 
views in writing and in the lecture 
halls, which are antithetical to the eco- 
nomic, political and religious views of 
those who govern the university or the 
society. In Czarist Russia, university 
autonomy operated at times to allow 
the adult sections of illegal revolution- 
ary groups to hold meetings in univer- 
sity precincts, without interference by 
the police. In Venezuela, in recent 
years, terrorists have exploited this 
tradition of university autonomy by 
using the university precincts as a sanc- 
tuary from the police. Seemingly, the 
recognition that a university must have 
freedom if it is to carry out its function 
as a source of innovation, has been 
more powerful in many countries than 
the threat such freedom might pose to 
the political and economic self-interest 
of the dominant elites. 

The way in which such norms arise 
has been described in the case of Meiji 
Japan, whose late nineteenth century 
leaders imitated Humboldt and the 
Prussian educational reformers in con- 
sciously recognising the need to differ- 



entiate between tlie "indoctrination 
function of primary education and the 
“creative” role of the universities in 
fostering research and training leaders. 
The initial educational ordinances 
drawn up by the Minister of Educa- 
tion, Arinori Mori, in the 1880s were 
explicitly concerned with such distinc- 
tions. He “believed that primary educa- 
tion, by being based on the doctrines 
of Japanese nationalism and milita- 
rism, would help teach the people to 
be loyal to the state while they were 
still in the formative period of then- 
lives. But he also believed that if edu- 
cation were limited to the primary level, 
leaders could not be produced with 
sufficient grasp of science and technoh 
ogy to contribute to the prosperity ot 
the nation. He was therefore convinced 
that, in both research and instruction, 
universities and professional sc oo s 
should assume the task of preparing 
such leaders and that sufficient and ap 
propriate freedom should be allowed 
for this purpose. . ■ . . 

It is, therefore, not surprising that 
university students, when they deve op 
political concerns, should be more ra 
ical than the classes from which they 
come even in the underdeveloped na- 
tions. In the United States, where un- 
til recently, university students nave 
not played a notable part in public or 
political affairs, they are much more 
prone to favor the Democratic arty 
and to support liberal and even socia 
ist measures than is the middle class m 
general. Likewise, in Britain and most 
European countries, the leftist par les 


are considerably stronger among uni- 
versity students than they are in the 
rest of the middle class. 5 


Students and Politics i 
Communist Countries 


The situation in the various commu- 
nist countries, of course, has been quite 
different, particularly in Stalin’s time. 
Public oppositional politics have rarely 
been possible. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that students and intellectuals 
have played a major role in the move- 
ments to liberalise the totalitarian re- 
gimes. This was especially true in Po- 
land and Hungary m 1956. In Poland 
the chief critical magazine was a stu- 
dent journal, Po Prostu (Plain Talk), 
which served as the main rallying point 
for the liberal elements as long as it 
was allowed to exist. 6 In Hungary, also, 
the university student body was a ma- 
jor force in the groups leading the up- 


* Michio Nanai, “The Development of In; 
tellectuals in the Meiji and Taisho s: ‘ ' 

Journal of Social and Political Ideas m l P . 
II, No. 1 (April, 1964), 29 Although Mon 
favored freedom within the Impena , , 
sity of Tokyo, “he was convinced that wnal 
was taught in Tokyo University s ou 
be conveyed to the masses since to 
free thought among the masses mig P 
threat to the regime ° 


5 Unpublished data from an American 
study of student attitudes in several colleges 
and universities in different parts ot the 
United States reveal that students by and 
Urge are more likely to preler the Democratic 
Party, and lor this preference to morease from 
their first year in university onward. (Study of 
Selected Institutions, Center for the Study of 
Higher Education, University of California 
Berkeley ) Many studies reveal the effect of 
education, especially at the university level, 
m reducing prejudice and increasing liberal 
and tolerant attitudes. See, for example, 
Charles Herbert Stember, Education and At- 
Mttrlfi Change (New York: Institute of Hu- 
man Relations Press, 1961); and Samuel A. 
Stouffer Communism, Conformity, and Civil 
Liberties (Garden City: Doubleday and Co., 

19 «& P Flom 10 Lewis, The Polish Volcano 
(London: Seeker and Warburg, 1959) pp. 
Iv 7 fid 154-135 Po Prostu was shut down in 
October 1957, one year alter the demonstra- 
tions which had opened the way to hlxtralisa- 
tion. Students rioted for four days m vain 
' .... 255-256. See also William R. 

McIntyre '''Students’ Movements." Editorial 

ReseSWorts. II. No. 23 (December 11. 
1957), 915-16. 
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rising. 7 In the Soviet Union, intellectu- 
als, particularly young ones, including 
students, have played a major role in 
demands for reform, insisting on more 
freedom and more intellectual integ- 
rity. A former student of Moscow Uni- 
versity now living abroad reports that 
while “it is difficult to give exact fig- 
ures, ... my estimate of the propor- 
tion of Soviet students whose political 
discontent was revealed during the 
thaw of 1956 would be from one-fourth 
to one-third of the total. With the ex- 
ception of the professional activists, 
the remaining played the familiar role 
of ‘the masses’: their attitude toward 
the political avant-garde was some- 
times sympathetic, sometimes uncom- 
prehending, but rarely hostile.” 8 Dur- 
ing 1956—57, following the 20th Party 
Congress, there were open attacks on 
the leadership of the Young Commu- 
nist League, with demands for more 
freedom and democracy: "Illegal and 
semilegal student journals with such 
characteristic titles as Heresy and Fresh 
Voices began to appear; they discussed 
art and ideology, ridiculed socialist real- 
ism and attacked the local Komsomol 
leaders. Wall newspapers began to 
print undesirable articles. . . .' Finally 
coun? uprisin 8 an ac- 
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In Communist China, the year 1957 
witnessed the “Hundred Flowers” cam- 
paign, in which criticism was openly 
encouraged by Mao Tse-tung and other 
party leaders. The results startled the 
regime, since for five weeks it was ex- 
posed to a barrage of sharp attacks by 
older intellectuals and students. As one 
Frenchman present in China during 
this period reported: “What really 
shook the party was a feeling that it 
faced the loss of its control over the 
youth. Young people brought up under 
communist rule had become the loud- 
est in denouncing the party which had 
vested its hopes in them.” 10 

Some indication of the nature of the 
criticism may be found in the pam- 
phlet, Look! What Kind of Talk Is 
This? published by a party organisa- 
tion, the Peking Student Union, on 14 
June, 1957, as a collection of critical 
attitudes to be dealt with in reindoc- 
trination sessions. The statements so 
presented “are not anti-socialist; they 
are anti-party, anti-Kuomintang, anti- 
imperialist, anti-Stalin, pro-Tito.” 11 

There is, of course, no reliable way 
of estimating the extent of critical 
sentiments and behavior among uni- 
versity students in communist (or even 
other, more accessible) countries from 
evidence concerning protests which 
have become known. While such senti- 
ments and actions are extremely impor- 
tant, it may be that most of the stu- 
dents passively support the status quo. 

,n Rend Goldman, “The Rectification Cam- 
paign at Peking University: May-June 1957,” 
The China Quarterly (October-December, 
1962), No. 12, p. 139, For a report by a 
participant, see Tang Chu-kuo, The Student 
Anti Communisl Movement in Peiping (Tai- 
pei: Asian Peoples’ Anti-Communist League, 
1960). 

11 Dennis Doolin, ed., Communist China; 
The Politics of Student Opposition (Stan- 
ford: The Hoover Institution on War, Revo- 
lution and Peace, 1964), p. 14. This publica- 
tion contains a verbatim translation of the 
pamphlet published by the Peking Student 
Union. 


Survey data based on samples of total 
student populations gathered in War* 
saw in 1958 and 1961, and in Zagreb 
in 1961, do not, however, support this 
hypothesis. Tire Polish data clearly in- 
dicate that the bulk of the students 
were socialist, anti-Marxist, favorable 
to freedom and civil liberties, and 
egalitarian (as indicated by support 
for a narrow range in the distribution 
of income), and that 45 per cent, had 
played an active role in the anti-Stalin- 
ist demonstrations of October 1956. 
Less than one-quarter (24 per cent.) 
approved of the activities of the com- 
munist youth organisation, and 72 per 
cent, voiced dissatisfaction with them. 
Sixty-eight per cent, favored some sort 
of socialism, but only 13 per cent, iden- 
tified themselves as Marxists and 68 
per cent, indicated clear opposition to 
Marxism. A survey of Yugoslav stu- 
dents at the University of Zagreb sug- 
gests greater support for the official ide- 
ology. Over half (53 per cent.) stated 
that they accepted Marxism fully, while 
another 19 per cent, indicated partial 
acceptance. On the other hand, when 
asked their opinion of the leaders of 
the official League of Students, less 
than half (43 per cent.) approved of 
them, while 53 per cent, would have 
preferred other leaders. And 26 per 
cent, of the respondents indicated that 
they sometimes thought they would be 
“more satisfied” if they could live 
abroad. 12 

The history of student politics in 
the countries of Eastern Europe and 
China still arouses old memories and 
calls forth corresponding responses 
from the present rulers of these coun- 
tries. The efforts of students and in- 
tellectuals were of notable importance 
in undermining pre-communist re- 

12 Study conducted by Professor V. Serdar, 
preliminary results of which were published in 
Mirko Martic, “Student i Zagrebackog sveuci- 
lista u svifetlu jednog anketnog istrazivanja," 
N<jse Teme (Zagreb), (1961), No. 2. 
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gimes in these countries and current 
efforts at their suppression may be 
consciously related to an awareness 
of that history. In his classic study of 
Czarist Russia, set consciously in a 
Tocquevillian framework, Leroy-Beau- 
lieu noted: “The schools . . . have 
always been the hotbeds of radicalism 
and the higher the school, the more 
imbued with the revolutionary spirit 
the young people who graduate there- 
from. . . . Science and education, no 
matter how watchful the supervision 
they are subjected to— by the wants 
which they create, by the confidence 
in right and reason which they inspire, 
by the curiosity they arouse and the 
comparisons they suggest— invincibly 
predispose to criticism, to free investi- 
gation, hence to liberalism, to the 
spirit of innovation ” 1B 

The university students in particular 
were among the few to engage in dem- 
onstrations demanding freedom and 
major economic reforms from the mid- 
nineteenth century on. Many of these 
early protests began as struggles for 
greater rights for students within the 

*3 Anatole Leroy- Beau] feu. The Empire of 
the Tsars and the Russians, Par t II: “The In- 
stitutions" (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1894), pp. 486-487. He documents these 
contentions with reference to statistical data 
on the background of those revolutionists who 
had been arrested, which showed that four- 
fifths had received higher or secondary educa- 
tion, most of them in government schools, 
and that a “statistical list of 1880 shows 
four-fifths of the agitators arrested by the 
police to have been nobles, sons of priests, of 
functionaries and officers, of merchants or 
city 'notables,’ only 20 per cent were small 
employees, working people, and peasants." 
See his footnotes on pp. 485 and 486. Joseph 
Conrad, Under Western Eyes (London: J. 
M. Dent, 1955) is one of the classic treat- 
ments, perhaps the greatest, of Russian stu- 
dent politics under the anciert regime. Alex- 
ander Herzen in his My Past and Thoughts 
(translated by Constance Garnett), presents 
a beautiful account of the political sensitivity 
of the Russian university students of the 
1830s. Vol. I (London: Chatto and Windus, 
1924). 
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universities and then widened their 
objectives as they met with repres- 
sion. A report by a faculty commission 
of the University of Moscow, written 
in 1901, traced the causes and nature 
of ever)' student disorder back to the 
1850s. It "noted that since 1887 they 
had become almost annual. . . . This 
upward trend of student disorders 
was confirmed by statistics on expul- 
sions from the university, which had 
doubled in the six years from 1894 
to 1899, as compared to the preceding 
seven years. During the later period, 
a total of 1,214 students were expelled 
from ^ the University of Moscow. 

• • " 14 Student strikes and demon- 
strations became even more prevalent 
after 1899, reaching a climax in 1905, 
when the universities were closed by 
the government. "In 1901, the workers 
were to learn the value of the street 
demonstrations from students. These 
demonstrations, first organized by the 
university students of St. Petersburg 

• • • spread rapidly to other universi- 
ties and were promptly joined by sym- 
pathetic workers and other elements 
, the urban population.”*® The free- 
dom winch was won by , he studenb 
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ings of the workers. Since the police 
could not enter the universities except 
at the request of the university coun- 
cil, these meetings were held in com- 
plete freedom. Here, in closed quar- 
ters, revolutionary speeches were made 
and strikes organised; here the revolu- 
tionary parties made their plans with- 
out interference.” 16 

Sixty years ago, Bernard Pares in- 
cluded students, with the intelligen- 
tsia, as the carriers of the revolutionary 
outlook in Czarist Russia. His analysis 
emphasised some of the determinants 
that have been pointed to in recent 
analyses of the politics of university 
students in underdeveloped countries: 
"The universities, long the fortress of 
criticism, had united within their walls 
a number of young men who were 
never again in all their lives to meet 
so many of their fellows under the 
inspiration of a common ideal. Here 
they were still young in heart and 
brain, and as yet unhampered by the 
practical concerns of life. They did not 
represent any ruling class; naturally, 
their interests were quite as much so- 
cial as political; and students or ex- 
students, especially those who crossed 
the frontier, might be expected to 
carry on a scheme of social propa- 
gandism as wholehearted and as all- 
embracing as any other of the enthu- 
siasms of the Russian nature. The 
universities were by their merits, as by 
their defects, a very focus of revolu- 
tion.” 17 

In China, students played a major 
role in the downfall of the Manchu 

16 Ibid., pp. 129-132. Autonomy was with- 
drawn in 1911; police broke up meetings 
within the universities and mass expulsions of 
students, as well as dismissal of professors, 
occurred. 

11 Bernard Pares, Russia Between Reform 
and Revolution (New York: Schocken Books, 
1962), pp. 180-181. This book was first pub- 
lished in 1907. For a detailed discussion of 
the situation on the Russian intelligentsia 
and their political roles, sec, pp, 161-282. 
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Dynasty at the turn of the century. 
In large numbers, they backed Sun 
Yat-sen and helped spread radical 
ideas of modernisation and democracy 
throughout the country. Later, with 
the overthrow of the monarchy in 
1911, university students rallied around 
the ideas of Ch’en Tu-hsiu, a professor 
at Peking, who called, in effect, for a 
thoroughly democratic and egalitarian 
society. Student politics reached a cli- 
max in May 1919, when the huge stu- 
dent demonstration which began in 
Peking inaugurated the second Chi- 
nese Revolution. ‘‘The movement 
spread across the country. In it a new 
note sounded when workers in fac- 
tories struck in support of the student 
demands for a new regime.” 18 Many 
of the intellectuals and students who 
took part in these movements, includ- 
ing Ch’en Tu-hsiu, were to be among 
the founders of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party in 1921. Student move- 
ments, demonstrations and strikes 
played a major role in undermining 
Chiang Kai-shek during the 1930s as 
well. They tended to favor a united 
front between the Kuomintang and 
the communists. In December 1931, 
a mass student demonstration in the 
capital, Nanking, demanded immedi- 
ate united resistance to Japan. After 
this the student movement turned 
increasingly to the left and the Kuo- 
mintang attempted to suppress it. 
Again at the end of 1935 and in 1936, 
massive student demonstrations played 
an important role in pressing the gov- 
ernment to accept the new United 
Front strategy of the communists and 
“the effect of the post-war [World 
War II] student riots was to hasten 
the downfall of Chiang’s government 
and the communist victory.” 19 

Historical patterns of student poli- 

18 Harold Isaacs, The Tragedy of the Chi- 
nese Revolution (Stanford University Press, 
1961), pp . 53-5?. 

10 John Israel, The Chinese Student Move- 


tics comparable to the Russian and 
Chinese cases may be described for 
other communist states. Although 
communist ideology forbids the party 
from acknowledging the fact that uni- 
versity students have provided both 
the initial leadership and a large part 
of the mass base in countries in which 
the party has taken power on its own, 
the facts bear out this assertion. That 
the Castro movement developed from 
student activities in the University of 
Havana is well recognised. Less well 
known is the fact that the Communist 
Party of Cuba, itself, was founded 
after a massive student demonstration 
in the University of Havana. Jos£ An- 
tonio Mella and other expelled stu- 
dent leftists founded the party in 
1925. The first Vietnamese communist 
movement, the Association of Vietna- 
mese Revolutionary Young Comrades, 
was founded by Ho Chi Minh in 1925 
from among “large numbers of young 
men who had escaped from the repres- 
sions following the Hanoi Students' 
Movement in 1925.” Among those vet- 
erans of the 1925 Student Movement 
who joined the communists following 
its suppression was Pham Van Dong, 
now Prime Minister of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam. The Yu- 
goslav Communist Party also secured 
a large proportion of its leadership 
from the student movement. Before 
World War II, the communist stu- 
dent organisation (SKOJ) was much 
larger than the rest of the movement 
and its members played a major role 
in the partisan resistance. 

University Students in 
Underdeveloped Countries 

In the underdeveloped or emerging 
countries, the critical attitude of the 
educated strata resembles the reactions 
of intellectuals in pre-communist Rus- 

ment, 1927-1937 (Pli.D. thesis. Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1963), p- M6. 
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universities and then widened their 
objectives as they met with repres- 
sion. A report by a faculty commission 
of the University of Moscow, written 
in 1901, traced the causes and nature 
of every student disorder back to the 
1850s. It “noted that since 1887 they 
had become almost annual. . . . This 
upward trend of student disorders 
was confirmed by statistics on expul- 
sions from the university, which had 
doubled in the six years from 1894 
to 1899, as compared to the preceding 
seven years. During the later period, 
a total of 1,214 students were expelled 
from the University of Moscow. 
... 14 Student strikes and demon- 
strations became even more prevalent 
after 1899, reaching a climax in 1905, 
when the universities were closed by 
the government. “In 1901, the workers 
were to learn the value of the street 
demonstrations from students. These 
demonstrations, first organized by the 
university students of St. Petersburg 
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ings of the workers. Since the police 
could not enter the universities except 
at the request of the university coun- 
cil, these meetings were held in com- 
plete freedom. Here, in closed quar- 
ters, revolutionary speeches were made 
and strikes organised; here the revolu- 
tionary parties made their plans with- 
out interference.” 16 

Sixty years ago, Bernard Pares in- 
cluded students, with the intelligen- 
tsia, as the carriers of the revolutionary 
outlook in Czarist Russia. His analysis 
emphasised some of the determinants 
that have been pointed to in recent 
analyses of the politics of university 
students in underdeveloped countries: 
“The universities, long the fortress of 
criticism, had united within their walls 
a number of young men who were 
never again in all their lives to meet 
so many of their fellows under the 
inspiration of a common ideal. Here 
they were still young in heart and 

brain, and as yet unhampered by the 

practical concerns of life. They did not 

represent any ruling class; naturally, 

their interests were quite as much so- 
cial as political; and students or ex- 
students, especially those who crossed 
the frontier, might be expected to 
carry on a scheme of social propa- 
gandism as wholehearted and as all- 
embracing as any other of the enthu- 
siasms of the Russian nature. The 
universities were by their merits, as by 
their defects, a very focus of revolu- 
tion.” 17 

In China, students played a major 
role in the downfall of the Manchu 

10 Ibid., pp. 129-132. Autonomy was with- 
drawn in 1911; police broke up meetings 
within the universities and mass expulsions of 
students, as well as dismissal of professors, 
occurred. 

17 Bernard Pares, Russia Between Reform 
and Revolution (New York: Schocken Books, 
1962). pp. 180-181. This book was first pub- 
lished in 1907. For a detailed discussion of 
the situation on the Russian intelligentsia 
and their political roles, see, pp. 161*282. 
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cern with the inferior position of the 
nation is most acute among those who 
have received or are receiving a uni- 
versity education, since the culture 
which that conveys is so obviously part 
of a universal culture and the univer- 
sity community lias such close ties 
with the international community of 
scholars and universities. Many of its 
leaders have been trained in the more 
advanced, higher-ranking nations, and 
hence are more likely to be especially 
prone to feelings of national inferi- 
ority. Those who seek to maintain tra- 
ditional institutions within the coun- 
try, who favor only moderate change, 
are perceived as reinforcing the in- 
ferior status of the country. 

Thus the conflict between the val- 
ues of intellectuals and students and 
of traditional institutions is intensified 
with an increase in national concern 
for modernisation and for the inter- 
national position of the country. Al- 
though the inherent logic of modern 
university education is in principle at 
variance with traditional values even 
in culturally and linguistically more 
or less homogeneous countries, the 
conflict becomes more pronounced in 
new states where the university and 
modern cultures are either at present 
or in the recent past of patent foreign 
origin and where the language of in- 
tellectual communication so often is 
one which is alien to the indigenous 
culture. 

The behavior of universities and 
intellectuals in developing countries 
should not be perceived solely or even 
primarily as merely a reaction to 
changes instigated by others. Rather, 
as John Friedman has argued, the 
“modern” intellectuals must be placed 
alongside those directly concerned 
with economic innovation as the prin- 
cipal agents of social change and eco- 
nomic growth. “The one is active in 
the realm of values and ideas, the 
other in the realm of technology and 


organisation. But the actions of both 
will tend to undermine the established 
order of things ." 23 

The university trained “modern" 
intellectual has three essential tasks, 
“each of which is essential to the proc- 
ess of cultural transformation: he 
mediates new values, he formulates an 
effective ideology, and he creates an 
adequate, collective [national] self- 
image .” 24 These place him in direct 
conflict with the traditionalist forces 
in his nation. Tlius one of the central 
tasks of the study of the social requi- 
sites for development is the analysis 
of the conditions which influence the 
responses of the intellectuals and uni- 
versity students. It is interesting to 
note that the late C. Wright Mills, in 
his more direct concern with facilitat- 
ing political revolution, also suggested 
that students and intellectuals, rather 
than the working class, may be an 
“immediate radical agency of change." 
As a sociologist, he urged the need “to 
study these new generations of intel- 
lectuals (including university stu- 
dents) around the world as real live 
agencies of historic change ” 25 

The University Situation and 
the Conflict of Generations 

The behavior of university students 
in underdeveloped countries, while to 
some degree identical with or deriva- 
tive from the characteristics of adult 
intellectuals in those countries, is also 
a function of certain elements peculiar 

23 John Friedman, "Intellectuals in Devel- 
oping Societies,” Kyklos, XIII, No. 4 (1964), 
514. 

2 < Ibid., p. 524. 

25 C. Wright Mills, Power, Politics and 
People (New York: Ballantinc Books, 1963), 
pp. 256-259. Mills detailed the many actions 
by university students as key sources of polit- 
ical opposition and denigrated the political 
potential of the working class, fn discussing 
the politics of students and intellectuals, he 
called for “detailed comparative studies of 
them"; p. 257. 
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[Thus] in Latin America . . . the 
young are surrounded by a mystique 
which seems to make people believe 
that their views are somehow ‘purer’ 
and less corrupt than those of their 
elders.” 27 The propensity of highly 
and even moderately educated youth 
to be radical, and of older persons to 
be conservative, is not peculiar to 
either advanced or underdeveloped 
countries. Within conservative as well 
as left-wing groups or parties, youth 
movements or affiliates tend to give 
the adult organisation trouble by their 
tendency to demand that the party 
or church live up to its principles. 

In underdeveloped societies, the in- 
stitutions such as the family, church 
and school, through which young men 
and women have had to pass before 
they entered the university, are usu- 
ally concerned with transmitting the 
culture already accepted by the elders 
rather than inculcating into them a 
culture which is only in a barely in- 
cipient state. An approximately similar 
situation exists even in “modem” soci- 
eties but the situation is much more 
acute in societies in which most of the 
older generation lives in a traditional 
indigenous culture much different from 
the culture the young person encoun- 
ters in his contacts with the modem sec- 
tor of his own society. The resulting 
hostility against the efforts of authority 
to impose on him a culture with which 
he lias no sympathy disposes him to 
accept an anti-authoritarian political 
culture once he becomes interested in 
political things. 

The older generations are more at- 
tached to traditional norms regarding 
topics such as familial authority, wom- 
en’s rights, authority, religion, etc., 
tlian are the lounger. Differences in 
attitudes are also linked to education; 

57 F.:ruudi. “The Dana cf the tjtm 
Anwjxan Student Mmrrfflt," 

1*561, p. 2 . 


the better educated favor "modem” 
values. University students being both 
younger and more highly educated are 
specially inclined to diverge from the 
prescriptions of tradition in their cul- 
tural and political beliefs. 

It is common for social movements 
and roost parties in developing coun- 
tries. especially when they are out of 
power, to have programs which cor- 
respond to many of the vague aspira- 
tions and resen hnents of the younger 
educated generations. 

The most dramatic recent demon- 
strations of university students as the 
most aggressive proponents of “mod- 
em” values have occurred in Korea. 
Bolivia. South Vietnam and the Su- 
dan, where students together with the 
army have undone governments. The 
Syngman Rhee regime in Korea was 
finally overthrown in 1960 as a result 
of student demonstrations, and similar 
activities have been directed against 
the mili tan- regime in 1964. This lat- 
ter year has witnessed the downfall of 
governments in the other three coun- 
tries following on demonstrations be- 
gun by students. 

The need of a younger generation 
to establish its independence corre- 
sponds to the tactic of revolutionary 
movements to seek recruits among 
those who arc not yet integrated into 
the institutional system. Revolutionary 
movements give young people an ideal- 
istic rationale for breaking with their 
families, which may be defined as part 
of the reactionary system. The higher 
the degree of parental control exer- 
cised before youth leave home for uni- 
versities. the more violent the need to 
demonstrate “autonomy” once they 
3 re “free.” 

Resistance to the pressure of adult 
authorities which try to impel them 
towards the burdens of adulthood, of 
regular cmplovment. regular family 
life, etc- is intensified by uncertainty 
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to the situation of the university stu- 
dent. University students live on the 
boundary between the last stage of ad- 
olescence, with its freedom from the 
burdens of adult responsibility, and 
the first stages of adulthood with its 
complex of pressing tasks and difficult 
decisions. University students are gen- 
erally at an age which is defined as 
biologically adult; many non-students 
of the same age have often already en- 
tered upon adult activities, marry, 
cam money and spend it as they wish. 
Students are often at the age where 
they may vote and marry, and many 
do both. Yet few university students 
earn all their livelihood; many remain 
financially dependent on their parents 
and the society at large still treats 
them in many ways as irresponsible 
adolescents, permitting and even ap- 
proving °f a certain amount of sowi 

the Zf ° ats -" ma y even violate 

the laws in various minor ways with- 
out being punished. In many societies 
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dent conduct and the corporate au- 
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some university students are inclined 
to be irresponsible with respect to the 
norms of adult society, they are also 
inclined to be idealistic. They have 
not established a sense of affinity with 
adult institutions; experience has not 
hardened them to imperfection. Their 
libidos are unanchored; their capacity 
for identification with categories of 
universal scope, with mankind or the 
oppressed or the poor and miserable, 
is greater than it was earlier or than 
it will be later in life. Their contact 
with the articulated moral and politi- 
cal standards of their society is ab- 
stract; they encounter them as prin- 
ciples promulgated by older persons, 
as impositions by authority, rather 
than as maxims incorporated into and 
blurred by their own practice. Increas- 
ingly in the modern world, which in- 
cludes the highly educated sector of 
the emerging nations, equality, effi- 
ciency, justice and economic wellbeing 
are presented as the values of the good 
society. Poverty, racial discrimination, 
caste systems, social inequality, admin- 
istrative and political corruption, and 
cultural backwardness are all viola- 
tions of such principles. In all coun- 
tries, of course, reality is usually at 
variance with principles, and young 
persons, especially those who have 
been indulged in adolescence, and are 
alienated from the authority of their 
elders or of their parents, teachers and 
other rulers of the institutional sys- 
tem, feel this strongly. Educated young 
people everywhere, consequently tend 
disproportionately to support idealis- 
tic movements which take the ideolo- 
gies or values of the adult world more 
seriously than does the adult world 
itself. Youthful idealism, even when 
it leads to rejection of adult practices, 
is often “expected and respected. • • • 

hted and edited by II. II. Gerth, and C. 
Wright Mills (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 19-16), pp. 126-127. 
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modernity. This entails draconic meas- 
ures against “remnants of neo-colonial- 
ism/’ against chiefs, against foreign 
enterprisers, having a rapid rate of 
economic growth and scoring “anti- 
colonialist" points in the international 
arena of the United Nations. Govern- 
ments which give an air of going 
about their business in a tough-minded 
and aggressive way appear dynamic. 
In Iran, students criticise the regime as 
conservative, while many identify the 
military government in Pakistan as dy- 
namic. This is dearly brought out in 
surveys of student opinion in both 
countries, which asked identical ques- 
tions. In Iran only 8 per cent believe 
that the standard of living is going up 
for the people, as contrasted with 52 
per cent in Pakistan. 28 

Two surveys of “francophone” Afri- 
can students studying in French uni- 
versities report that majorities of those 
interviewed stated that there is a con- 
flict of views and/or interests between 
themselves personally, or the youth of 
their country generally, and their gov- 
ernment. The proportions indicating 
such differences were lower among 
those from the two countries with 
avowedly radical regimes, Guintfe and 
Mali, than from students from other 
mainland African states. However, one 
investigation which also included stu- 
dents from the Malagasy Republic 
(Madagascar) found that they had the 
least disagreement with their regime. 

The characteristics of the dominant 
elites, and the connections between 
those elites and the universities, influ- 
ence the degree of identification with, 
or opposition to, government policy 
by the university community at large, 
or subsections within it. In his analysis 

2H See Teheran Umtcrrify Study: Attitudes 
and As/jirnfionj (Teheran: National Institute 
of Psjchology, 1963), p. 19; and Student 
Survey in Pakistan (Bielefeld: E.M.N.I -D., 
1963). pp. S9-90. 


of Japanese educational developments 
since the Meiji Restoration, Ronald 
Dore points out that the original op- 
position to government policies came 
from the staff and students of the 
less well-connected private universities 
which were identified with the various 
“outgroups” among the middle classes 
in the larger society. The imperial 
(state) universities were close to the 
government and supplied the large 
majority of the higher civil servants 
and political leaders of the Restora- 
tion time. 

By the twenties when industrialists 
began to exercise more influence on 
Japanese life, both staff and students 
began to be attracted by revolutionary 
ideologies which demanded drastic so- 
cial changes. In the post World War 
II period of rapid growth, prosperous 
capitalism and bourgeois domination 
of parliament, Dore suggests, the pri- 
vate universities have become much 
more identified with the regime than 
the state universities. The latter “have 
preserved the 'dcvotion-to-high-prin- 
ciple’ strain in the Confucian scholar- 
ruler tradition of the oligarchy and 
remain the home of the politically 
minded in (effectual— now typically Al- 
ienated' and forming the nucleus of 
political opposition.’’ 20 

The extent of concern with politics 
among students in different countries 
is in part a function of the degree of 
tension in the larger polity. It has been 
argued that the “apparent greater 
student interest in national politics 
among Latin American students is 
probably a reflection of more general 
political uncertainty and instability in 
Latin America. . . . Tims national 

-5 Ronald P Dore, "Education Japan." in 
R. K Waul and D Kmtmv, cd* , Political 
Modernization m Japan and Turkey (Prince- 
tnn Umicnth Picw. 196-4), pp 1 80-1 87 He 
is, of coiti'c, writing chiefly of the leading 
stale and private uimerutic* 
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as to whether the roles towards which 
they are being impelled will actually 
be available. The poor employment 
prospects for university-educated youth 
in many underdeveloped countries en- 
large the reservoir of late adolescent 
rebellion from which revolutionary 
politics can draw support. 

Students engaged in the courses of 
study which entail something like ap- 
prenticeship for a definite profession, 
e.g. r engineering, medicine and prepa- 
ration for secondary school teaching, 
where employment prospects are fair, 
are likely to be less rebellious than 
students in courses of study without 
determinate destinations and in which 
the pattern of instruction does not re- 
quire personal contact between teach- 
ers and students. The most insecure 
01 all are those without specific aims 
or prospects and who therefore will 
toye to compete with multitudes of 
other arts graduates, equally poorly 
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200,000 students on the various cam- 
puses in the city; the comparable fig- 
ures for Peiping and Calcutta are 
about 100,000; in Mexico City there 
are over 65,000; and in Buenos Aires, 
there are dose to 70,000 students in 
the university. It is relatively easy to 
reach students; leaflets handed out at 
the campus gates will usually do the 
job. These facilitate quick communi- 
cation, foster solidarity, and help to 
arouse melodramatic action. The or- 
ganisation of campus life at the new 
African universities, as well as in the 
colleges and universities of India and 
Pakistan, even where the numbers run 
only into a few thousand, has the 
same result. The politicians’ awareness 
that students have contributed so 
much in the past to the independence 
movements and to revolutionary move- 
ments makes them appreciate the stu- 
dents’ political potential in the politics 
of the immediate present. They are 
aware of their value in increasing the 
size of demonstrations and of the heat 
which can be given to demonstrations 
by their youthful excitability. 


The Political Situation in 
the Country at Large 

In large measure, student political 
behavior is anticipatory adult political 
behavior, particularly in developing 
countries, where even student de- 
mands for better universities, teachers 
and research facilities are part of the 
struggle for national development. 
Consequently, student behavior will 
often reflect the state of adult policies, 
even if in a more extreme reformist 
fashion. 

For the most part, “being dynamic 
is the main element in the student 
political demands addressed to the au- 
thorities of their respective countries. 
“Being dynamic’’ means making dra- 
matic exertions in the direction of 
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restrain student political activity is 
suggested by a recent study of the 
Arab world which reports that in . . 
Egypt and Syria, recently, the regime 
has been . . . successful in curbing 
political activities by increasing the 
number of examinations, stiffening the 
requirements to stay enrolled, trying 
to emphasise science and technol- 
ogy. . . ,” 38 

Nonetheless, efforts to raise stand- 
ards in an atmosphere impregnated 
with traditions of student agitation 
may themselves arouse unrest and po- 
litical activity. The student generation 
which is subjected to demands for 
greater exertion may find their chances 
to gain a degree reduced. In various 
parts of Asia there have been “spec- 
tacular student demonstrations in re- 
cent years, some of them with disturb- 
ing political overtones, . . . apparently 
caused by well-intended government 
measures to up-grade the curricu- 
lum. For example, a recent out- 
burst of student agitation in Pakistan 
stemmed from the government's at- 
tempt to implement the report of 
the country's Educational Commission 
pointing the way to a lengthening and 
improvement of a number of cur- 
ricula. But stiffer and tougher courses 
proved burdensome not only on those 
without the intellectual qualifications, 
but also on those with but slender 
means; and angry demonstrations, stu- 
dent strikes and walkouts, even de- 
struction of campus property, have 
been the result.” 34 


cussion of the nature and sources of student 
indiscipline may be found in Margaret Cor- 
mack, She Who Rides a Peacock: Indian 
Students and Social Change (New York: 
Frederick A. Praegei, 1961), especially pp. 
174-212. 

33 M. Berger, The Arab World Today 
(Garden City: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1962), p. 333. 

34 Justus M. Van der Kroef, “Asian Edu- 
cation and Unemployment: The Continuing 


In Venezuela, in a deliberate effort 
to reduce student opposition politics, 
the University of Caracas adopted a 
“no repeating rule” in 1963, which 
provided that a student who failed 
more than twice was to be dropped 
permanently from the rolls of the uni- 
versity. This rule, however, was not 
enforced until the crisis of mid-May 
1964, in which the police violated tra- 
ditional university autonomy in order 
to arrest students accused of acts of 
terrorism. When the Rector responded 
to violent demonstrations against these 
arrests by announcing that the “no re- 
peating rule” would be strictly en- 
forced, a student strike designed to 
force the repeal of the rule developed, 
supported by both communist and 
Christian democratic student groups. 
The demonstrations and strike failed, 
however, when the university admin- 
istration made it clear that if they 
continued, all students would be faced 
with the loss of a year’s credit. Much 
of the success of these efforts to im- 
pose more exigent standards depends 
on the determination of university 
administrators and the attitude of the 
public. That students in their opposi- 
tion to higher standards may be sup- 
ported by a public which is concerned 
mainly with increasing the production 
of university graduates is indicated in 
Dr. Karve's account from India: “It 
has happened that when the result of 
a particular examination was rather 
strict and a larger number of candi- 
dates than usual failed, public agita- 
tion in the newspapers and on the 
platform has been known to have 
taken place as a protest against the 
‘massacre of the innocents.’ ” 35 
Where universities follow the his- 


Ctisis,’’ Comparative Education Review, VII, 
No. 2 (1963), 178. 

35 D. D. Karve, “Universities and the Pub- 
lic in India," Minetvd, 1, No. 3 (Spring, 
1963), p. 268. 
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politics become a matter of concern 
to everybody .” 30 

Where, in a condition of political 
tension, the existing adult elites and 
counter-elites are ill-organised and in- 
effectual, student organisations are 
likely to become more important in 
the political sphere. “. . . if young 
persons can gain sufficient influence 
to change on occasion the course of 
national political life, then . . . other 


power centres must be in such disarray 
as to elevate the relative power of any 
organised group .” 31 Thus, countries in 
which governments may be toppled 
by the political action of the military, 
are often the same nations in which 
student activity is of major signifi- 
ranee. Korea, Bolivia, the Sudan and 
houth Vretnam are the most recent 
cases m point. 


The Student within the University 
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is the case in Japan and India. Within 
the university, of course, similar varia- 
tions hold. Fields such as the natural 
sciences, which generally require more 
concentrated study and work than the 
arts subjects or the social sciences, will 
inhibit the inclination of students 
towards politics. Where there is suffi- 
cient concern for standards of instruc- 
tion and student numbers are accord- 
ingly restricted to a level compatible 
with adequate instruction, as in engi- 
neering and medical faculties in India, 
student indiscipline is less marked. 

An analysis of the behavior of In- 
dian students which seeks to account 
for differences among universities, in- 
dicates that the colleges with better 
trained and more devoted staffs experi- 
ence relatively few incidents of stu- 
dent indiscipline. The students most 
likely to be involved in such activities 
appear to come from the arts faculties 
of institutions and departments of low 
standing, which require low per capita 
investment, which do not inculcate 
into the student a sense of self-esteem 
in the pursuit of knowledge and which 
offer fewer employment opportunities. 

The weak concern for academic 
standards in India is reflected in the 
admission standards of many of the 
larger universities which admit stu- 
dents, some suggest a majority, who 
do not have the background to carry 
on university level work . . the 
Vice-Chancellor of one of the greatest 
and oldest universities in India . . • 
recognised the futility of his univer- 
sity’s task but suggested that it never- 
theless fulfilled a social function. ‘We 
keep tens of thousands of young 
people off the streets,’ he said, ‘and 
instead of letting them become delin- 
quents we turn them, instead, into 
communists.’ ” 32 That it is possible to 

32 Chanclia] Sarkar, The Unquiet Campus- 
Indian Universities Today (Calcutta: The 
Statesman, 1960), p. 6; another detailed dis- 
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that they must follow the example set 
by those in the major leagues in order 
to assure themselves that they are uni- 
versity students too. Thus the same 
type of movement spreads easily all 
over the country, and federation is 
readily accomplished under the leader- 
ship of the students in leading uni- 
versities.” 39 

Earlier it was noted that the larger 
the university, the greater the absolute 
number of those with dispositions to 
political activity and the stronger their 
mutual support, organisation and re- 
sources. Larger student bodies will also 
heighten the tendency towards the for- 
mation of an autonomous student cul- 
ture resistant to the efforts of the uni- 
versity administration to control it. 
Large universities in capital cities are, 
therefore, especially prone to agitation 
and demonstrative student politics. 
The massive demonstrations mounted 
in Tokyo in opposition to the Mutual 
Security Treaty between Japan and 
the United States; in Seoul against a 
treaty between Japan and Korea; in 
Buenos Aires against a bill providing 
for state support of private (Catholic) 
universities; in Warsaw and Budapest 
demanding more freedom; in Paris 
against the Algerian war; and many 
others in recent years have been asso- 
ciated with the existence of large uni- 
versities located in major metropolitan 
centres, often national capitals, in 
which students have provided an easily 
mobilisable population available for 
opposition to authority. 

The greater the number of years the 
student spends at the university, the 
greater the likelihood of student politi- 
cal activity. Tenure may be determined 
not only by actual number of sched- 
uled course years, but by rules pertain- 

30 M. Shimbori, “Zengakuren: A Japanese 
Case Study of a Student Political Move* 
roctit,” Sociology of Education, XXXVII, No. 
2 (1964), 232. 


ing to requirements for a degree. 
Where the university system permits 
students to “hang around” for years, 
to finish at their own discretion, one 
may find the phenomenon of the pro- 
fessional student, from whose ranks 
political leaders are likely to be re- 
cruited. Shils points to those Indians 
who “live on in the university or col- 
lege hostels, not registered, not study- 
ing, nothing academic about them 
except their residence and their asso- 
ciates. Older, tougher, more ingenious, 
often seductively attractive, these 'pro- 
fessional' students are often the cata- 
lysts who agitate lambs into lions.” 40 
Such a system also permits political 
parties to maintain paid agents on 
campus, as occurs in India, Latin 
America and elsewhere. “The possi- 
bility of making a career of being a 
student over an extended period by 
moving from one practically autono- 
mous 'faculty' to another, and the ex- 
tended courses taken by many stu- 
dents, so that the presence of students 
over 30 years of age does not cause 
any lifted eyebrows, is a circumstance 
favorable to the unremarked continu- 
ous presence of such agents who have 
other motives than to get an educa- 
tion.” 41 

Whether students live at home with 
their families, in university halls of 
residence, or in “digs" will affect their 
involvement in politics in particular. 
The common life in a hostel or hall 
of residence or dormitory enhances the 
formation of common student atti- 
tudes, a consciousness of kind and the 
readiness to mobilise for organised ac- 
tivity. The Citd Univcrsitaire in Paris 
clearly has facilitated student political 

40 E. Shils, “Indian Students," loc. cit., p, 
17. 

41 E. Wight Bakke, “Students on the 
March: The Cases of Mexico and Colombia," 
Sociology of Education, XXXVII, No. 3 
(1964), 204. 
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toric Bologna practices of student par- 
ticipation in the government of the 
university through elections to uni- 
versity bodies, one may expect more 
political activity among students. In 
Latin American universities, generally 
about one-third of the governing body 
are students. “The ideal of the univer- 
sity as a republic in microcosm has 
been central to student ideology in 
Latin America since the launching of 
the Cordoba University Reform Move- 
ment in Argentina in 1918. ... in 
Latin America the student is used to 
exercising, or at least demands as his 
right, a much greater role in the con- 
duct of university affairs than would 
be dreamed of on a U.S. campus.” 36 
University issues such as the quality 
of teaching, the extent of library fa- 
cilities and the character of dormi- 
tories, are linked in these situations 
to larger political matters. 

Perhaps the best example of the way 
in which the concern of a student 
movement for a specifically academic 
demand namely, the improvement of 
wiL qUa , i y °r e ducation, may have 

despread political consequences is, 
of cours^ the famous Latin American 
Movement which 
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to the next what had become a tradi- 
tion of intense political activity by 
an appreciable part of the student 
body.” 37 

The location of a university in or 
near a capital encourages political ac- 
tivity because national political organ- 
isations and personalities are more on 
the minds of students and are also 
more available as the foci of thought, 
agitation and demonstration. Staff 
members are likewise more politicised 
and students are more accessible to 
political agitators. Thus it was that 
Bengal, and particularly Calcutta, be- 
came the first centre of student politi- 
cal agitation— Calcutta was the capital 
of the British Raj until 1912. 

Latin America, Burma and Japan 
testify to a similar relationship. “With 
few exceptions the only student organ- 
isations that historically have had im- 
portant roles in political life (in Latin 
America) are those of the major na- 
tional universities established in the 
capital cities.” 38 Student political ac- 
tivity may soon become as high in 
provincial as in metropolitan univer- 
sities, however, since those in the less 
prestigious institutions may feel the 
need to be politically involved to vali- 
date their claim to equal distinction. 
In Japanese student movements, “lead- 
ership is taken by students of the lead- 
ing universities (located in Tokyo and 
Kyoto), and most of the participants 
belong to them. At the same time stu- 
dents in the minor leagues may fee! 

37 Robert Alexander, Today's Latin Amer- 
ica (Garden City: Doubleday Anchor Bools. 
1962), p. 199. Perhaps the best collection of 
materials in English on the University Refonn 
Movement is n book of articles by various 
Latin American scholars and participants [ n 
tlic movement; University Reform in 
America, Analyses and Documents, published 
by the International Student Conference; no 
editor, no place or date of publication indi- 
cated. 

38 K. Silvert, op. c it., p. 212. 
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autonomous and more or less alienated 
student community. Frank Bonilla has 
said that the relatively low level of 
competence of professors in Brazil and 
the consequent lack of respect for 
them by students is one of the factors 
which “occasionally makes for excesses 
and for a hyper-politicisation of aca- 
demic issues” in that country . 44 An 
eminent Indian administrator and ed- 
ucator writing of the sources of stu- 
dent indiscipline attributes much re- 
sponsibility to the fact that “teachers 
today do not command the respect 
and affection of their pupils to the ex- 
tent they did in the past” and suggests 
various devices to raise the social status 
of academics. 

The high cost of living in large 
towns and the lack of financial sup- 
port or opportunity for employment 
clearly generate student dissatisfaction 
and unrest in India and Burma, 
although this does not determine 
whether their unrest will take a po- 
litical form or will express itself in 
other forms of indiscipline. Student 
poverty fosters and intensifies resent- 
ment which frequently focuses on 
questions of fees, hostel and food 
charges, etc. The main themes of the 
resentments of impoverished students, 
particularly in countries without tra- 
ditions of part-time student employ- 
ment or without opportunities for it, 
are easily adaptable to the major 
themes of conventional extremist po- 
litical agitation. Part-time student em- 
ployment does not really fit into the 
traditions of university life in most 
countries— students in underdeveloped 
countries either come from or aspire to 

4 * Frank Bonilla, “Education and Political 
Development in Brazil: Growth Toward Na- 
tionhood," mimeographed paper prepared for 
the Conference on Education and Political 
Development held at Lake Arrowhead, Cali- 
fornia, June 25-29, 1962, pp. 1 3*14. 


a style of life in which learning and 
manual work are thought to be incom- 
patible— nor does it fit into the eco- 
nomic situation of those countries. 
There is, therefore, no remedy for stu- 
dent poverty except further subsidy, or 
the refusal of admission to indigent 
students, which is contrary to ever y as- 
sumption of present-day public life, 
and raises serious questions of policy 
as to how to deal with unemployed 
secondary school-leavers. 

Alternative Activities 

Participation in politics is an alter- 
native to other forms of extracurricular 
activity. “In Colombia and Mexico, 
where the extracurriculum is virtually 
non-existent, at least in the public 
universities, satisfaction of this leader- 
ship ambition must focus on partici- 
pation in university management and 
in the opportunity to stimulate, organ- 
ise and inspire student group action .” 45 

In the United States, organised 
sports were expressly introduced into 
colleges and universities to divert the 
adolescent energy which in many col- 
lege communities had gone into brawls 
and “town and gown” riots. Conscious 
but unsuccessful efforts to manipulate 
the situation similarly so as to dimin- 
ish the energy available for political 
activity have been attempted by some 
American-run universities in the Arab 
world: “American universities in the 
Near East have tried to reduce their 
[student] political activity, which takes 
the form of demonstrations and strikes, 
by providing more opportunities for 
extracurricular activities such as ath- 
letics and clubs of many kinds. The 
logic behind this policy lias been that 
such hitherto neglected aspects of 
Arab campus life might drain off the 

«5 E. \V. Bakkc, op. cil ^ p. 203. 
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activity in recent years. This proposi- 
tion assumes of course that these com- 
mon residential arrangements are not 
attended by strict supervision by 
adults, where the wardens or other uni- 
versity or college officials stand in loco 
parentis. The relative peacefulness of 
student life in British and American 
universities is partly a function of the 
strength of a tradition in which the 


teaching staff takes on responsibility 
for the surveillance and supervision of 
the students' affairs. The provision of 
hostels on the continental and Indian 
styles, where it occurs against a tradi- 
tion of an almost complete laissez-faire 
attitude on the part of the teaching 
staff vis-d-vis the students, only con- 
tnbutes to turning the halls of resi- 
dence into centres of agitation. 

Living in digs and cafes, in the pat- 
tern of the major Latin continental 
countries, France and Italy, is fre- 
quenHy associated with the emergence 
an autonomous political culture 
?™?, S ^ students and that culture is 
usually agitational and extremist. 
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a favorable condition again for student 
movements .” 42 

Similarly, a survey of student politi- 
cal leaders in Santiago, Chile, reports 
that the “greater freedom of action of 
students from the provinces, many of 
whom escape strict parental control 
for the first time on coming to the 
university also helps to explain the 
prominence of provincials .” 43 

The quality of the relationships be- 
tween students and their teachers de- 
pends in part on the traditions which 
have developed within the various uni- 
versity systems and on the student/ 
staff ratio. Where there is a drastic 
separation between students and teach- 
ers, where teachers have other than 
university employment, or where there 
is a very great number of students per 
staff member, the staff will have less 
direct influence on student behavior 
than where the relationship is more 
that of the apprentice working closely 
with the master. The relationship be- 
tween teachers and students is, of 
course, not exclusively determined by 
the number of students a teacher must 
teach. The deference accorded to uni- 
versity teachers within their society 
will to some extent affect their influ- 
ence on students. The eminence of 
teachers in the world of science and 
scholarship, their interest in their own 
subjects and their academic self-esteem 
based on their belief in the worthiness 
of their calling and accomplishment 
are additional factors which determine 
whether students become integrated 
into the structure of the university as 
an intellectual community connected 
with the centre of its society or 
whether they become attached to 

42 K. Shimbori, of}. cit., p. 233. 

43 Frank Bonilla, Students in Politics: Three 
Generations of Political Action in a t^tm- 
American University (Ph.D. thesis, Hanaro 
University, 1959), p.253. 
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pursuit of a “career” through attend- 
ance at university, they have more dif- 
ficulties in settling down. Their pe- 
cuniary as well as cultural poverty 
places them under a great strain. Just 
what this contributes to the extreme 
politicisation of university students is 
uncertain. It surely causes distress hut 
whether distress gives rise to extremist 
political attitudes is not settled. Bo- 
nilla believes that it does have such a 
consequence, at least for Chile. "... 
important segments of student leader- 
ship come from lower middle- and 
working-class families, from the prov- 
inces and from among first-generation 
Chileans (though only 3.2 per cent, of 
the population were foreign-horn, 31 
per cent, of the student leaders had at 
least one foreign-born parent). In an 
extremely class-conscious country, all 
of these are groups with a marked 
status disadvantage. They are the 
groups bearing the brunt of existing 
inequities, the ones with the most to 
gain from social and political reforms 
and the individuals most likely to be 
caught up in the competition for 
status.”-* 9 

Surveys of Brazilian and Panaman- 
ian law students also suggest that 
lower class origins tend to render stu- 
dents more political. Brazilian stu- 
dents of lower status background were 
more likely to believe that such activi- 
ties should be engaged in regularly 
than were students from more privi- 
leged families. A study of student atti- 
tudes conducted at the University of 
Ibadan, Nigeria, in 1960, revealed that 
students whose fathers had lower 
status occupations were more likely 
to be affiliated to a political part)’, and 
among the affiliated those from lower 
status backgrounds were more likely 
to be politically active. 

The study of Panamanian law stu- 

<a F. Bonilla, Sfucfcnfi in Politics, p. 253. 


dents, which distinguished between 
“radical nationalists,” those who 
strongly favored nationalisation of the 
Canal, and “moderates,” those who 
felt less strongly about or who op- 
posed nationalisation, supports the hy- 
pothesis regarding the class correlates 
of radicalism. The more radical stu- 
dents disproportionately came from 
rural or small town backgrounds and 
low-income families. Their “back- 
grounds were marginal in a few sig- 
nificant respects which suggest that 
they may feel relatively deprived in 
status.” 50 And an analysis of Brazilian 
student opinion in a number of uni- 
versities reported that lower family 
income tends to be associated with 
more leftist views. A survey among 
college students in various parts of 
China in 1937 revealed that students 
in the lowest income group, primarily 
sons of small landlords and peasants, 
were most likely to have “radical,” 
essentially communist, political sym- 
pathies. 

We may wish to distinguish be- 
tween societies in which admission to 
university is easy and those in which 
it is difficult; whether there is mass 
education, as in the United States, 
the Philippines, Puerto Rico or Ar- 
gentina, in which almost anyone who 
wants to enter a university may do so; 
and where education is “elitist,” based 
on the assumption that universities 
should admit only a relatively small 
elite who meet stringent criteria and 
have passed through a rigorous system 
of elimination in the lower schools, as 
in Britain and the former British Afri- 
can colonics. 

Elitist systems tend to assure those 
who succeed in reaching university a 

w Daniel Goldrich, Radical Nationalism; 
The Political Oricntationt of Panamanian 
Law Students (East Laming: Bureau of Polit- 
ical and Social Research, Michigan State Uni- 
icisity, 1961 ), pp. 7, 9, 19. 
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students’ political energies into other 
channels. But this American technique 
has not worked. The new activities 
have only given the students addi- 
tional stages upon which to play their 
political roles, more opportunities to 
disagree with one another, more arenas 
in which to extend their political atti- 
tudes on the campus.” 46 In Japan also, 
during the 1920’s, in a conscious effort 
to counter the growth of student radi- 
calism, "political societies were banned 
in the universities, sports were encour- 
aged instead, and the puritanical re- 
strictions on high school love affairs 
were relaxed in an effort to divert stu- 
dent energies to less dangerous chan- 
nels. 47 The traditional pattern could 
not, however, be overcome. 

The mere provision of opportunity 
tor extracurricular activities does not 
then, guarantee that all or even most 
students will make a satisfactory social 
adjustment. In all societies, some, for 
reasons of personality, inadequate in- 
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Asian students: “In a series of samples 
of over 1,500 students in four South- 
East Asian universities who were asked: 
‘What has been the most serious per- 
sonal problem which has adversely af- 
fected your university studies?’, over 
80 per cent answered: ‘Troubles with 
the opposite sex.’ This did not mean 
troubles with females with whom rela- 
tionships had been established but 
rather the inability to initiate any rela- 
tionships at all with them. The stories 
arc legion of Rangoon University male 
students who for months follow, from 
a distance, female students they ad- 
mire in the hope that somehow 
they might be introduced to them. 
The initiation of the faintest and 
least erotic heterosexual relationships 
in Asian universities is hampered by 
inhibition and uncertainty.’’ 48 

As a result, students have more 
time and energy than they can or are 
willing to use on their studies and 
they have no satisfactory outlet for 
them. Their sexual propensities exist 
in a vacuum. The vacuum is some- 
times filled by restless and freely float- 
ing hostility and sometimes by the 
precipitation of that hostility into a 
political form. 


Patterns of Recruitment to Universities 
There has been an increase in the 
proportion of university students in 
underdeveloped countries coming from 
lower middle class, village and even 
peasant families, although the last are 
still very rare. Students from these 
backgrounds tend to be less sophisti- 
cated, less at ease in the languages of 
academic discourse. Despite what seems 
be their great seriousness in the 
48 Joseph Fischer, “The University Student 
m South and South-East Asia/’ Minerva, H 
(Autumn, 1963), 49; and Benjamin Schle- 
singer, “Student Unrest in Indian Univer- 
sities, Comparative Education Review, VI, 
No. 3 (1963), 221. 
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The phenomena of increasing uni- 
versity enrolments and a decreasing 
prospect of access to elite positions for 
large numbers of university graduates 
has also occurred to some extent in 
Latin America. Jose Enrique Miguens 
refers to the consequent “deep im- 
pression that they are not needed by 
their societies, that not only are they 
employed in marginal occupations 
with minimal [economic] rewards, but 
they are not accorded gratitude or 
other forms of social esteem beyond 
some stylistic flattery in the way they 
are addressed.” 53 


Concluding Observations 

This paper has attempted to analyse 
some of the conditions under which 
university students, above all univer- 
sity students in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, reject incorporation into the uni- 
versity as an intellectual community 
and refuse to accept the existing po- 
litical and social order of which the 
university is a part in the political 
sphere. It has sought also to account 
for the radical orientation, usually so- 
cialist, of their political outlook and 
activity. It has considered the factors 
which help account for variations in 
the direction and intensity of student 
political orientations, including cul- 
tural and social characteristics of un- 
derdeveloped countries, the character- 
istics of the universities in such coun- 
tries and the characteristics of the 
students themselves. 

In general, it may be said that where 
the society, the university and the stu- 
dent are committed to the fullest de- 
velopment of research and teaching 
in an atmosphere of academic free- 
dom, and where adequate resources 

Struggle in Japan (Tokyo: Charles Tuttle. 
W56).PP.14M«. 

63 Jo$6 Enrique Miguens, "Radiografias dc 
«s Juvtntudcs Latinamericanas," Occidcnte, 
XVII, No, HI (October, 1962), 20. 


are available in the form of faculty, 
libraries, laboratories and financial 
support, students are less likely to en- 
gage in political activities and more 
likely to allow themselves to be assim- 
ilated into the corporate life of the 
university as an institution devoted to 
the interpretation of what is inherited, 
the discovery of new truths, and the 
training of students to do both of 
these and to prepare themselves for 
careers based on these activities. On 
the other hand, even when these con- 
ditions are present, there is an inher- 
ent tendency for students to take a 
critical attitude towards the static quo . 
This critical attitude is the product of 
a tradition of criticism and alienation, 
and of the rebellious attitude of youth 
towards their elders in modern socie- 
ties; it is also a product of the applica- 
tion of the presumed standards of ad- 
vanced countries to the behavior of 
present elites and the societies they 
govern. 

Many protest movements directed 
at changes in the university com 
stitution and amenities are not al- 
ways linked to demands for political 
changes. Indeed, much of the student 
indiscipline in some underdeveloped 
countries has become quite apolitical. 
Some of it expresses grievances about 
the conditions of life and study and 
some of it expresses an amorphous dis- 
satisfaction and hostility with immedi- 
ate authoritative institutions, without 
political objects or legitimations. It is 
particularly important to notice that 
even though radical and extremist at- 
titudes and actions occur frequently 
among highly politicised students, 
many students are not very politicised 
and some of them, in so far as the)' 
have political attitudes at all, arc con- 
servative, moderate or liberal. Thus, a 
study conducted among students in 
22 universities and colleges through- 
out China in 1937, a period when stu- 
dent radical activity was at its height. 
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guaranteed place in the upper levels 
of society. To enter, remain in and 
graduate from, systems of higher edu- 
cation is all-important. Relatively few 
drop out through failure or other 
reasons. Students may realistically ex- 
pect to enter the elite and thus they 
tend to identify with the existing one. 
One may anticipate, therefore, that 
elitist systems will be less productive 
of student political unrest than those 
which do not offer secure paths to suc- 
cess. A study of Nigerian and Sierra 
Leonean students attending the Uni- 
versity College of Sierra Leone pro- 
vides striking evidence of elite status 
expectations in two countries where 
university students form a tiny minor- 
ity of their age group. When asked: 

y the time you are 45, how active 
are you likely to be in the political 
me of your country as a whole?”, 49 
of the Nigerians said they 
xpected to be cabinet ministers (24 
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nese and Indian students, on the other 
hand, may be cited to illustrate the 
consequence of a policy of unlimited 
admission. In these nations, attend- 
ance at university has “skyrocketed” 
since independence, far outstripping 
the rise in suitable job opportunities. 
Malcolm Kerr suggests that in Egypt 
it “is this explosive compound of the 
high aspirations and self-conscious dig- 
nity instilled by university education 
on the one hand and the frustration 
and deception imposed by the condi- 
tions of the market, that has made 
university students and graduates a 
continuing revolutionary force. . . •' 
Their current support for Nasser rests 
on his commitment “to provide them 
with opportunities for successful ca- 
reers.” 51 

In Japan: “Since the end of the war 
there has been a very spectacular in- 
crease in the total number of stu- 
dents enrolled in the higher schools 
and universities. . . . The proportion 
of economically poor students has in- 
creased at a much higher rate than 
has the total number of students. . • • 
The family of the poor student invari- 
ably makes a supreme economic sacri- 
fice to get him through college. Never- 
theless, only about half of the more 
than 120 thousand students who grad- 
uate annually from the universities are 
able to find jobs which are in any way 
commensurate with their level of as- 
pirations and ambitions. With each 
passing year, it can be anticipated that 
there will be a steady increase in the 
number of unemployed or ‘improp- 
erly* employed university graduates 
who will be dissatisfied with their 
lot.” 52 

61 Malcolm Kerr, “Education and Political 
Development in Egypt: Some Problems of 
Political Socialization,” mimeographed p3P“ 
for the Conference on Education and Polit- 
ical Development held at Lake Arrowhead, 
California, June 25-29, 1962, pp. 25-27- 

52 L. H. Battistini, The Postwar Student 
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ism, 57 per cent answered “very good" 
or “good" as contrasted with 10 per 
cent, who had negative answers. A 
comparable question about “commu- 
nism” revealed 25 per cent, favourable 
and 40 per cent, negative. And “capi- 
talism” as a system was approved by 
29 per cent, and termed as “bad” or 
“very bad" by over 40 per cent, of 
those replying. 

A recent survey of students in Co- 
lombian universities also points to 
the diversity of political attitudes 
among students. The large majority 
expressed dissatisfaction with all par- 
ties, including the left-wing liberals 
and the communists. Of those with 
preferences, about half favored the 
parties of government coalition, the 
official liberals and the conservatives. 
The communists were backed by 11 
per cent, of those who expressed an 
opinion, or 4 per cent, of the total 
sample. But though Colombian stu- 
dents may not identify with any spe- 
cific reformist or communist ideology, 
it is important to note that there is a 
relationship between their satisfaction 
with their own society and their politi- 
cal opinions. The more dissatisfied stu- 
dents were the least likely to have a 
preference for any party. 

The discrepancy between the image 
of university students in developing 
countries as predominantly leftist, and 
the data reported in various opinion 
surveys, points to the existence of 
large numbers of students who are in- 
different to politics or who, whatever 
their preferences, do not have intense 
feelings about political things. The 
Brazilian study, cited earlier, reports 
that among students who state that 
they arc “very interested” in politics, 
^0 per cent, have negative attitudes 
towards capitalism, while among those 
reporting that they “arc not at all in- 
terested in politics,” only 16 per cent, 
arc anti-capitalist. However, 55 per 


cent, of the politically apathetic group 
indicate hostility to communism, as 
contrasted with but 37 per cent, anti- 
communist among the very interested. 
The Mexican study suggests a com- 
parable pattern among students in 
that country. 

Whatever the qualifications which 
have to be introduced into the picture 
drawn in the preceding pages, the fact 
remains that university students in un- 
derdeveloped countries constitute a 
significant proportion of the rebellious 
elements in their respective societies. 
As such they play an important part 
in political life. But what happens to 
their political rebelliousness when they 
cease to be students? 

Writing about what happened to 
the revolutionary students of Czarist 
Russia of 60 years ago after they had 
left university, Bernard Pares raised 
this question and suggested an answer: 
“What becomes of the ex-student? In 
fact, he very often ceases to be a re- 
former when he ceases to be a stu- 
dent, that is, when he becomes a man. 
He begins to get experience of life 
and he leaves his ideals behind him. 
This . . . discounts the political value 
of the student's ideals. . . . Friends of 
reason and of liberty must be grateful 
to the universities for offering at least 
the nucleus of a protest of principle. In 
a word, one has much less reason to 
quarrel with the spirit of sclf-sacrificc 
amongst the students than with the 
instinct of self-interest which so many 
of them have shown when they passed 
into the ranks of officialdom.” 5 ® 

Yet it is doubtful whether Parcs was 
right concerning the adult behavior of 
student revolutionaries in Russia. Ten 
rears after he wrote, political move- 
ments largely led and staffed by the 
alumni of student protest overturned 

83 R. Parcs, Rimu between Reform and 
Roofulrori (Nov York Scliockcn Roots, 
1962), PP- 197-19S. 
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revealed wide variation in student ide- 
ological orientations. Of some 1,600 
students, 10 per cent, were “conserva- 
tive,” 14 per cent, “fascist,” 12 per 
cent, “democratic,” 10 per cent. “Chris- 
tian,” 19 per cent, “radical” (commu- 
nist) and 16 per cent, “nationalist.” 64 
In India, a sample of students from 
10 universities, when asked to give 
their preferred choice of government 
among a number of alternatives, opted 
23 per cent, in favor of parliamentary 
democracy as in England, 15 per cent, 
for democracy as in the United States, 
18 per cent, for democratic socialism, 
6 per cent, for the Soviet type of so- 
cialism, 21 per cent, for people’s democ- 
racy as in new China and 10 per cent, 
for “dictatorship.” And when ashed 
their views concerning civil liberties 
tor minority groups, 36 per cent, of 
these students indicated agreement 
with the statement, "Steps should be 
taken right away to outlaw the Com. 
mumst Party,’ as contrasted with 52 
per cent, who opposed such an action 
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opinion at the University of Malaya 
reported that, when asked to state 
their preference for government or pri- 
vate ownership of industry, the re- 
spondents divided into three almost 
equal parts, for a mixed system, for 
private ownership and for government 
ownership. Seventy per cent, reported 
having a good opinion of Great Britain 
and the United States, as contrasted 
with only 14 per cent, favorable to the 
Soviet Union and 7 per cent, to Com- 
munist China. 

In Thailand similar questions an- 
swered by students of Thammasat Uni- 
versity resulted in even more conserva- 
tive responses. Forty-five per cent, of 
the Thai students favored private own- 
ership of industry as contrasted to 25 
per cent, for government ownership 
and 27 per cent, “mixed” replies. They 
were also more pro-American than the 
Malaysians (86 per cent.) and more 
hostile to the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China. 

In Latin America too there is sub- 
stantial evidence that radical and ex- 
tremist views are far from the only 
ones to be found among university 
students. Most recently there has been 
a decline of the Reformista vote in 
elections at the University of Buenos 
Aires, and across the Andes, in the 
Chilean University elections, a loss of 
votes for the leftist coalition, F.R.A.P. 
In Brazil, students, when asked to give 
their opinions of capitalism, divided 
almost evenly: 50 per cent, answered 
positively, while 47 per cent, were nega- 
tive. Conversely, 26 per cent, stated 
that communism is “good” while 68 
per cent, thought it was “bad.” A Mex- 
ican study based on interviews with 
students in nine universities also re- 
ports considerable ideological divers- 
ity, although as a group they seemed 
much more favorable to socialism than 
their compeers in Argentina or Brazil. 
When asked their opinions of social- 
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Czarist autocracy. Today in many 
countries, local political experts agree 
with Pares about the lack of long-term 
consequences of student radicalism on 
participants after graduation. In Japan 
where there is general agreement that 
student socialists turn conservative 
after securing employment leading to 
positions in business or government, 
opinion surveys show that more uni- 
versity graduates vote for leftist rather 
than for conservative parties and that 
there is a larger socialist vote among 
the management and professionals” 
category than among manual workers. 
A Japanese sociologist informed the 
author that a confidential survey con- 
ducted among a sample of young busi- 
ness executives (under 40) reported 
that a majority voted for the left-wing 
Socialist Party. In India, also, survey 
data show disproportionate backing 
for the more leftist tendencies among 
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on the dynamics of change in these 
countries, it is important not only to 
study what happens to the student 
within universities, but also the way 
in which those who have had a "mod- 
ern” education and who have become 
part of the intellectual classes conceive 
of their society and its system of au- 
thority after they have left university. 
As yet, however, there are even fewer 
reliable data concerning the attitudes 
of the adults of the intellectual classes 
than concerning students. 

Our observations of the political 
effects of university' education, or sim- 
ply of the political correlates of univer- 
sity education, are still in a very primi- 
tive state. Indeed, the entire study of 
universities and their role in the devel- 
opment of the society, polity, economy 
and culture of their countries is still 
to be undertaken systematically. There 
are multitudes of questions requiring 
answers, but there are few answers. We 
know little about the influence of the 
patterns of university organisation or 
the types of courses of study best 
fitted to train young people to become 
responsible and effective incumbents 
of elite positions in countries which 
seek to modernise themselves. The 
influence of university studies, patterns 
of recruitment, modes of teaching, on 
intellectual, professional, political and 
cultural standards and aspirations or 
the assimilation of students into the 
various spheres of adult activity is still 
terra incognita. Nor are we better 
informed about the influence of family 
background, modes pre-university edu- 
cation and intra-generational relation- 
ships on academic political perform- 
ance at the university and after gradu- 
ation. 

One major hypothesis of great prac- 
tical importance asserts that the intense 
involvement of students in politics is 
least likely where their universities 
have very high standards, adequate 
study and research facilities and a 
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If the state insisted that the child go 
to school, the state also had to insist 
that the teacher in whose hands the 
child would be placed possessed at 
least a minimal level of competence. 
State “certification” of teachers was 
a political and ethical necessity, not 
a power play run by ambitious normal- 
school professors. But it operated, in- 
evitably, to strengthen the hand of 
those whose work was the training of 
future teachers. 

Teaching is not the only field in 
which practitioners require a state li- 
cense: doctors, lawyers, architects, bar- 
bers, accountants and others must also 
meet certain minimum conditions be- 
fore they can go to work. But the 
state is more intimately involved with 
teachers than it is with any other 
group of licensees. By and large, in 
other fields, state governments have 
been willing to delegate to professional 
bodies the authority to award and 
withdraw licenses, subject to judicial 
review, The certification of teachers, 
however, remains a governmental func- 
tion; indeed, as Myron Lieberman 
points out in his book Education as a 
Profession, most states insist that the 
members of the board which passes on 
teacher qualifications must not be 
teachers. 

Perhaps for this reason, it has been 
extraordinarily difficult to set logical 
standards of competence or training 
for qualification as a teacher. “Many 
standards which applicants must meet, 
William Frederick of the Council of 
State Governments told a meeting ot 
the Council on Co-operation in 
Tcaclicr Education, “have little appar- 
ent relationship to the ability to prac- 
tice.” Generally speaking, state depart- 
ments of education make no effort to 
determine the competence of applicants 
for teacher certificates. Instead, they 
prescribe in general or detailed terms 
the “courses” which a prospective 


teacher must take before licensing, and 
they award their certificates entirely on 
a transcript of grades and the recom- 
mendation of the school at which the 
candidate took the required “courses.” 
Other licensing bodies have developed 
examinations to test asserted compe- 
tence; departments of education have 
not. It is fair to say that teachers, who 
insist on the importance of examina- 
tions for their students, have been un- 
willing to submit their claims of pro- 
fessional competence to an examination 
procedure in order to secure their cer- 
tificates. Many larger cities, however, 
among them New York, hire and pro- 
mote personnel on the basis of com- 
petitive examinations. 

Usually, external examinations pro- 
duce an undesirable rigidity in curricu- 
lum and are therefore to be avoided. 
Where a requirement of “course cred- 
its” is substituted for examinations, 
however, an even more undesirable 
artificiality may be introduced. “Let 
us now be very honest with ourselves,” 
said Stephen Freeman of Middlebury 
College to the Council on Co-opera- 
tion in Teacher Education, “and admit 
that certification on the basis of a pre- 
scribed number of credits, semester or 
quarter-hours, of exposure to a subject 
in college may be next to meaningless, 
'fime spent sitting in a class, or even 
the feat of passing a final examination 
in a course does not necessarily indicate 
that the student is ready to interpret 
this information to others. ... It is 
impossible to raise standards simply 
bv increasing the number of credit 
hours required for a certificate. Too 
often, the thirty postgraduate hours 
that arc increasingly required arc so 
much wasted motion, as far as improv- 
ing the quality of the instruction is 
concerned.” 

Most students of the subject would 
agree that existing certification laws 
work to restrict entry to teaching with- 
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The idea of a special education for 
teachers predates by some generations 
the idea of university education for 
any large fraction of the community. 
The problem confronting Horace 
Mann in the 1830’s and Francis Parker 
in the 1890’s was that of the elemen- 
tary-school teacher who had no more 
than an elementary education herself. 
Moreover, once the Lancasterian sys- 
tem had been discredited, there was no 
way to set up a true apprenticeship 
scheme in teaching. Though principals 
might supervise her work in varying 
degrees, the new teacher essentially 
had to begin with the full classroom 
responsibilities of the experienced 
journeyman; unlike the lawyer or the 
accountant or the carpenter, the 
teacher could not learn her job by 
working under the direct and steady 
supervision of a practitioner. Normal 
schools, therefore, were established to 
improve the teacher’s general educa- 
tion and to substitute special train- 
ing tor apprenticeship. Essentially, they 
gave secondary and rcmcdial-elemen- 
tary rather than university education. 
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grammar schools, and the selection 
system for grammar-school entrance 
(to give the Devil his due) has proba- 
bly been responsible for the striking 
rise in intelligence of the average Brit- 
ish elementary-school teacher since the 
war. But future elementary teachers 
still go from a grammar school to a 
teacher-training college, and they go, 
typically, at age sixteen, without the 
experience of the sixth form. Until 
1960 these colleges offered only a two- 
year program, so that the elementary 
teacher emerged from training just as 
her more fortunate fellows were enter- 
ing a university. 

Secondary-school teachers, on the 
other hand, were traditionally college 
graduates, in all countries. Normal 
schools and teachers colleges were not 
regarded as equipped to train people 
who would be dealing with the more 
developed content of secondary educa- 
tion. At the same time, most authori- 
ties held that anyone who had mastered 
an academic discipline on the college 
level was automatically equipped to 
teach it on the secondary level, and 
required no special training in educa- 
tion. Even today, in Britain, any uni- 
versity graduate is entitled to teach, 
though he may not teach a second year 
unless his work has been approved by 
the principal of his school and the 
local representative of the corps of 
Iler Majesty’s Inspectors. Neverthe- 
less— significantly— nearly all better 
British secondary schools, private or 
state-supported, when they have to hire 
inexperienced personnel, give priority 
to candidates who have taken an addi- 
tional year of teacher training after 
receiving their degree (a “fourth year 
in the British system, where the uni- 
versity program is only three years 
long). 

Compulsory education forced a sem- 
blance of order onto the chaos of 
teacher training in the United States. 
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credit hours in education to qualify 
for liis job. Cornog, still a trifle naive, 
asked the Committee, “Don’t 50 u give 
me any credit for twelve years of run- 
ning a school in Philadelphia? The 
answer came back: “No.” 

Cornog carried the message to his 
Board, which was annoyed but not 
troubled, taking the position that the 
prestige of New Trier was higher than 
the prestige of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. The Association complained to 
the Illinois Department of Education, 
which made its own investigation, and 
under pressure from both directions 
compromised with a pronouncement 
that Cornog lacked eight credit hours 
in education. “They counted as educa- 
tion courses some of the work I’d done 
at college,” Cornog remembers. “I 
never found out why.” With this find- 
ing of fact, the Department notified 
New Trier that unless its head took 
eight credit hours of education courses, 
the school would lose state accredita- 
tion. The Board was now incensed at 
the proceedings, but loss of accredita- 
tion would deprive New Trier of the 
right to send its graduates to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois without an entrance 
examination, and some of the New 
Trier students who wish to go to the 
University of Illinois probably could 
not pass an entrance examination. 


Cornog offered to resign. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago had asked him to con- 
sider a professorship of education, and 
while he liked the New Trier job he 
felt it would be simpler for everyone 
if he moved on. 

The New Trier Board would not 
hear of a resignation. “They thought I 
showed promise despite my lack of 
training,” Cornog says. Not without a 
certain bitterness, Cornog took the only 
possible path out of what looked like 
an impasse which might damage the 
students at his school. He went volun- 
tarily to the University of Chicago, 
where he was sought after for a profes- 
sorship of educational administration, 
and enrolled in two courses in educa- 
tional administration. As he finished 
moving down the registration line the 
first day, the girl at the last table noted 
from his application blank that he held 
a Ph.D. “Is your doctorate in educa- 
tion?” she asked. 

“No,” said Cornog. 

“That’s too bad,” the girl said. “If it 
was in education, you could take these 
courses without charge.” 

“If my doctorate was in education,” 
said Comog rather sweetly (a good 
principal learns quickly to control his 
temper), “I don't think I’d be taking 
these courses at all.” 

The girl said, “Oh.” 
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out necessarily restricting it to compe- 
tent personnel. Attention is commonly 
called to the scandal of 100,000 or so 
“substitutes” in the schools— teachers 
who have not won certificates but have 
been given teaching jobs because there 
are not enough licensed teachers to go 
around. It is an even worse scandal 
that many of these “substitutes” have 
been teaching for five years or even 
longer, to the complete satisfaction of 
their superiors, but must continue to 
bear the stigma of an inferior label 
(and to receive an inferior salary) sim- 
ply because they have not taken re- 
quired “courses.” Any system which 
refuses to accept experience or proved 
ability as criteria is demonstrably un- 
reasonable and unjust. 

Examples of stupidity in the ap- 
plication of arbitrary certification laws 
can be found in almost any school sys- 
tem, but perhaps the most striking of 
all is the case of William Cornog 
superintendent of New Trier High 
School. A product of Philadelphia’s 
nJ? e Centr ?’ Hi 8 h School thirty- 
aboul E ”°Pean 
schools-I had eleven marks on mv 

Latin and ’ t" ?" gllsb an< l medieval 
cm Unh • “o " g i0b at Northwest- 

a fahhM ' HC lemained ’ however, 
Central ™ teres ted alumnus of 

Philadelnt,P ;a v d °, neda >' in 1943 . the 

him and P Mked SC h-°° f S r tem C “ me to 

his nrofe«r, r. b m lf be wou 'd resign 
takov r* ,pat 1 N0Ilh '™t«n S to 
“I wJ as in P n ‘ Pal at Centra > High. 

certiBcahon” Cn" 1 3S 3 babe about 
not even £®“S «calls; he did 

"course credits" hn the 9uest ‘°" of the 
ifyasap S oemrshtneedtoqual- 
takc summa « 11 ^ ven . lual !) r he had to 


of which he picked up a natiomvide 
reputation among working educators 
for intelligence, judgment and admin- 
istrative ability. When New Trier 
found itself in need of a new top man, 
the board went to Cornog. By now his 
original innocence had been corrupted, 
and he was sure he couldn’t qualify — 
each state licenses independently, and 
the Illinois Department of Education 
is one of the most insistent in the na- 
tion on “course credit” requirements 
for teaching. He was told, in effect, 
that New Trier Township could take 
care of such matters; and, indeed, on 
representations from the New Trier 
Board, the state granted him a certifi- 
cate. Cornog took the job, which is 
perhaps the most attractive position in 
American education— a very large sec- 
ondary school in a wealthy community 
which cares about education, paying a 
superintendent’s salary for the more 
interesting work of actually running a 
school. 

Cornog’s early months at New Trier 
were untroubled, until the North Cen- 
tral Association of Schools and Colleges 
came around in the shape of its Illinois 
Committee. The Association, an un- 
official body of educators, “recognizes 
schools on the basis of their staff, phys- 
ical plant, program and so forth, and 
can withdraw its recognition at any 
time. On the whole, this association 
and its peers in the other regions have 
undoubtedly been a force in pushing 
schools to higher standards of teaching 
as well as facilities; but like most pro- 
fessional bodies these organizations 
suffer moments of doctrinaire paralysis. 
A particularly severe seizure crippled 
the committee which investigated New 
Trier. Despite the manifest excellence 
of the school, the North Central Asso- 
ciation placed New Trier on its “warn- 
ing list” and threatened to withdraw 
recognition, on the grounds that the 
head of the school lacked eighteen 
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Social Control and the Two Norms 

Every society must cope with the 
problem of maintaining loyalty to its 
social system, and every society does 
so in part through norms and values, 
some of which vary by class position 
and some of which are relatively uni- 
form through the social strata. Norms 
and values prevalent within each class 
must direct behavior into channels that 
support the total system, while the 
values that transcend strata must sup- 
port the general class differential. The 
way in which upward mobility takes 
place determines in part the kinds of 
norms and values that will serve the 
indicated purposes of social control in 
each class and throughout the society. 

The most conspicuous control prob- 
lem is that of ensuring loyalty in the 
disadvantaged classes toward a system 
under which they receive less than a 
proportional share of society’s goods. 
Under a system of contest mobility, 
this is accomplished by a combination 
of future orientation, the universal 
norm of ambition, and a general sense 
of fellow-feeling with the elite. Every 
individual is encouraged to think of 
himself as competing for an elite posi- 
tion, so that in preparation he culti- 
vates loyalty to the system and con- 
ventional attitudes. It is essential that 
this future orientation be kept alive by 
delaying any sense of final irreparable 
failure to reach elite position until 
attitudes are well established. Likewise, 
by thinking of himself in the successful 
future, the elite aspirant forms consid- 
erable identification with the elite, and 
any evidence that they are just ordi- 
nary' human beings like himself helps to 
reinforce this identification as well as 
to keep alive the conviction that he 
himself may someday succeed in like 
manner. To forestall rebellion among 
the disadvantaged majority', then, a 
contest system must avoid any abso- 


lute points of selection for mobility 
and immobility and must delay clear 
recognition of the realities of the sit- 
uation until the individual is too 
committed to the system to change 
radically. The future orientation can- 
not, of course, be inculcated success- 
fully in all members of lower strata, 
but sufficient training to a norm of am- 
bition tends to leave the unambitious 
as individual deviants and forestalls 
their forming a genuine subcultural 
group able to offer collective threat to 
the established system. Where this 
kind of control system operates rather 
effectively, it is notable that such or- 
ganized or gang deviancy as does de- 
velop is more likely to take the form of 
an attack upon the conventional or 
moral order rather than on the class 
system itself. Thus, the United States 
has its “beatniks," who repudiate am- 
bition and worldly values altogether, 
and its delinquent and criminal gangs, 
who try to evade the limitations im- 
posed by conventional means , 1 but very 
little in the way of active revolution- 
aries who challenge the class system 

ltS The system of sponsorship makes the 
foregoing control system inappropriate, 
since the elite recruits are chosen from 
above. The principal threat to the 
system would lie in the existence of a 
strong group who sought to take elite 
positions themselves. Control under 
this system is by training the masses to 
regard themselves as relatively incom- 
petent to manage society, by restricting 
access to the skills and manners of the 
elite and by cultivating belief in the 
superior competence d the elite. The 
earlier that selection of tlie elite re- 
cruits can be made, the sooner the 
masses can be taught to accept heir 
inferiority and to make realistic 

—TUf.. Albeit K. Cohen, DM*™*; 

The Cello, e of the Ceng (New fork: Free 
Press of Glencoe, Inc., 
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Schools help people to get ahead,” an almost sacred mission for most 
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shakv ay ?c >> d ° n their estimates °f student potential. The very 
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elite leaves considerable leeway for un- 
scrupulous success. In sponsored mobil- 
ity, the unpromising recruit reflects un- 
favorably on the judgment of his 
sponsors and threatens the myth of 
elite omniscience. Consequently, he 
maybe tolerated, and others may “cover 
up” for his deficiencies in order to 
protect the unified front of the elite 
to the outer world. 

Certain of the general values and 
norms of any society incorporate emu- 
lation of elite values by the masses. 
Under sponsored mobility, a good deal 
of the protective attitudes and inter- 
est in classical subjects percolates to 
the masses. Under contest mobility, 
however, there is not the same appar- 
ent homogeneity of moral, aesthetic, 
and intellectual values to be emulated, 
so that the conspicuous attribute of 
the elite is their superior level of ma- 
terial consumption. Consequently, em- 
ulation follows this course. There is 
neither effective incentive nor punish- 
ment for the elite individual who fails 
to interest himself in promoting the 
arts or literary excellence, or who con- 
tinues to maintain the vulgar manners 
and mode of speech of his class origin. 
The elite have relatively less power and 
the masses relatively more power to 
punish or reward a man for his adop- 
tion or disregard of any special elite 
culture. The extreme importance of 
accent and of grammatical excellence 
to the attainment of high status in 
England, as contrasted with the 
“twangs” and “drawls” and grammati- 
cal ineptitude among American elites, 
is the most striking example of this 
difference. The strength of the class 
system is therefore not geared into 
support of the quality of aesthetic, 
literary, and intellectual activities in a 
contest system. Only those well versed 
in such activities are qualified to dis- 
tinguish authentic products from cheap 
imitations. Unless those who claim 


superiority in these areas are forced to 
submit their credentials to the elite for 
evaluation, poor quality will often be 
honored equally with high quality, 
and class prestige will not serve to 
maintain an effective norm of high 
quality. 

The foregoing is not to imply that 
there will be no groups in such a society 
devoted to protection and fostering of 
high standards in art, music, literature, 
and intellectual pursuits, but that such 
standards will lack the support of the 
class system, which is frequently found 
when sponsored mobility prevails. The 
selection, by official welcoming com- 
mittees in California, of a torch singer 
to entertain a visiting king and queen 
and “can can” dancers to entertain 
Mr. Khrushchev illustrates how little 
American elites suppose that high pres- 
tige and popular taste cannot go to- 
gether. 


Formal Education under 
Contest and Sponsorship 

Returning to our conception of an 
organizing ideal form, we assume that 
to the extent to which one such norm 
of upward mobility is prevalent in a so- 
ciety there will be a constant strain to 
shape the educational system into con- 
formity with that norm. These strains 
will operate in two fashions: directly, 
through blinding people to alternatives 
and through coloring their judgments 
of what are successful and unsuccess- 
ful solutions to recurring educational 
problems; and indirectly, through the 
functional interrelationships between 
school systems and other aspects of the 
class structure, systems of social con- 
trol, and many features of the social 
structure neglected in this paper. 

The most obvious application of the 
distinction between sponsored and con- 
test mobility norms is to afford a par- 
tial explanation for the different poll- 
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rather than phantasy plans. Early selec- 
tion prevents raising the hopes of large 
numbers of people who might other- 
wise become the discontented leaders 
of a class challenging the sovereignty 
of the established elite. If we assume 
that the difference in competence 
between masses and elite is seldom so 
great as to support the usual differences 
in advantage accruing to each , 2 then 
fte differences must be artificially aug- 

elS a d lf y i, d ‘ SC !l Uraging ac q“isition of 
elite skills by the masses. Likewise a 

commo 7 Ster >' f about elite is a 
common device for supporting in the 
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Britain (New YoA.^i? Social Mobility in 
Inc., 1954), p p . t4 l 4^ re ' e . Pr ' ss ° f Ckncoe, 
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tween occupational levels. m mtelIl ’gence be- 
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the development of an elite culture 
characterized by a sense of responsi 
bility for inferiors and for preservation 
of the “finer things” of life. 

Elite control under the contest sys- 
tem is more difficult since there is no 
controlled induction and apprentice- 
ship. The principal control seems to lie 
in the insecurity of elite position. In a 
sense, there is no final arrival under 
contest mobility, since each person may 
be displaced by newcomers through- 
out his life. The limited control of 
high standing from above prevents the 
clear delimitation of levels in the class 
system, so that success itself becomes 
relative. Rather than constituting pri- 
marily an accomplishment, each suc- 
cess serves to qualify the participant 
for competition at the next higher 
level. 3 The restraints upon the behavior 
of a person of high standing, therefore, 
are principally those applicable to a 
contestant who must not risk having 
the other contestants “gang up” on 
him, and who must pay some attention 
to the masses, who are frequently in a 
position to impose penalties upon him. 
However, any special norm of paternal- 
ism is hard to establish, since there is 
no dependable procedure for examin- 
ing the means by which a man achieves 
elite credentials. While mass esteem is 
an effective brake upon overexploita- 
tion of position, it does not so much 
reward scrupulously ethical and altruis- 
tic behavior as it rewards evidence of 
fellow-feeling with the masses. 

Under both systems, unscrupulous 
or disreputable persons may become or 
remain members of the elite, but for 
different reasons. In contest mobility* 
popular tolerance of a little “craft” in 
the successful combined with the fact 
that the newcomer does not have to 
undergo the close scrutiny of the old 

3 Geoffrey Gorer, The American People 
(New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 

Inc., 1948), pp. 172-87. 



student ambitions in the United States 
and England. Researches in the United 
States consistently show that the gen- 
eral level of occupational aspiration 
reported by high-school students is 
quite unrealistic in relation to the 
actual distribution of job opportuni- 
ties. Comparative study in England 
shows much less in the way of “phan- 
tasy” aspiration, and, specifically, shows 
a reduction in aspiration among those 
not selected following the "eleven- 
plus” examination . 7 One of the by- 
products of the sponsorship system is 
the fact that students from middle- 
class families whose parents cannot 
afford to send them to a private school 
suffer severe personal adjustment prob- 
lems when they arc assigned to second- 
ary modern schools on the basis of 
this selection . 8 

While this well-known difference 
between the early British sorting of 
students into grammar and modern 
schools and the American comprehen- 
sive high school and junior college is 
the clearest application of the distinc- 
tion under discussion, the organizing 
norms penetrate more deeply into the 
school systems than is initially appar- 
ent. The most telling observation re- 
garding the direct normative operation 
of these principles would be evidence 
to support the author’s impression 
that major critics within each country 
do not usually transcend the logic of 
their respective mobility norms in their 

7 Mary D. Wilson documents the reduc- 
tion in aspiration characterizing students in 
British Secondary Modern schools and points 
out the contrast with American studies reveal- 
jog much more “unrealistic” aspiration. Cf. t 
The Vocational Preferences of Secondary 
Modem School-children,” British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXIII (1953), 97- 
113. C f., also, R. II. Turner, “Tire Changing 
Ideology of Success,” Transactions of the 
third World Congress of Sociology, 1956, 
v »esp.p. 37 . 

8 Pointed out by Hilde Himmelweit in 
private communication. 


criticisms. Thus, British critics debate 
the best method for getting people 
sorted according to ability, without 
proposing that elite station should be 
opened to whoever can take it. Al- 
though fear of “sputnik” in the United 
States introduced a flurry of sponsored- 
mobility thinking, the long-standing 
concern of school critics has been the 
failure to motivate students adequately. 
Preoccupation with motivation appears 
to he an intellectual application of the 
folk idea that people should win their 
station in society by personal enter- 
prise. 

The functional operation of a strain 
toward consistency with the organizing 
norm of upward mobility may be illus- 
trated by reference to several other 
features of the school systems in the 
two countries. First, the value placed 
upon education itself is different under 
the two organizing norms. Under spon- 
sored mobility, schooling is valued for 
its cultivation of elite culture and those 
forms of schooling directed toward 
such cultivation are more highly val- 
ued than those which are not. Educa- 
tion of the non-elite is difficult to just- 
ify clearly and tends to be half-hearted, 
while the maximum educational re- 
sources are concentrated on "those who 
can benefit most from them. In prac- 
tice, the latter means those who can 
learn the elite culture. The secondary 
modern schools in England have regu- 
larly suffered from less adequate finan- 
cial provision and a lower teacher-stu- 
dent ratio, from less-well-trained 
teachers, and from a general lack of 
prestige, in comparison with the gram- 
mar schools . 0 


»Less adequate financial provision and a 
lower teacher-student ratio are mentioned as 
obstacles to parity of secondary modem 
schools with gramma' schools Edo- 

rational Supplement, Feb. it, P- 

On difficulte in achieving preshge compa- 
rable with grammar schools, see C. Baron, 
‘‘Secondary Education m Britain. Some 
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cics of student selection in the English 
and American secondary schools. Al- 
though American high-school students 
take different courses of study and 
sometimes even attend specialized high 
schools, a major preoccupation has 
been to avoid any sharp social separa- 
tion between the superior and inferior 
students and to keep the channels of 
movement between courses of study as 
open as possible. Even recent criticisms 
ot the way in which superior students 
may be thereby held back in their 
development usually are qualified bv 
insistence that these students must not 
however, be withdrawn from the main- 
streim of student life. 4 Any such segre- 

pncit in the contest norm and also 
rouses the fear that the elite and 
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dents attend secondary modern or 
technical schools, in which the oppor- 
tunities to prepare for college or train 
for the better occupations are minimal. 
The grammar schools supply what, by 
comparative standards, is a high qual- 
ity of college preparatory education. 
Such a scheme embodies well the logic 
of sponsorship, with early selection of 
those destined for middle-class and bet- 
ter occupations, and specialized train- 
ing to suit each group for the class in 
which they are destined to hold mem- 
bership. The plan facilitates consider- 
able mobility, and recent research re- 
veals surprisingly little bias against the 
child from a manual-laboring family 
in the selection for grammar school, 
when related to measured intelligence. 6 
It is altogether possible that adequate 
comparative research would show a 
closer correlation of school success with 
measured intelligence and a lesser cor- 
relation between school success and 
family background in England than in 
the United States. While selection of 
superior students for mobility oppor- 
tunity is probably more efficient under 
such a system, the obstacles to a person 
not so selected "making the grade” on 
the basis of his own initiative or enter- 
prise are probably correspondingly 
greater. 

That the contrasting effects of the 
two systems accord with the social- 
control pattern under the two mobility 
norms is indicated by research into 

plus ’ selection system are fully reviewed in a 
recent report by a committee of the British 
Psychological Society and a report of exten- 
sive research into the adequacy of selection 
methods. C/., P. E. Vernon, ed.. Secondary 
School Selection: A British Psychological ln- 
quiry {London: Methuen and Co., Ltd-, 
1957); and Alfred Yates and D. A. Pidgcon, 
Admission to Grammar Schools (London: 
Ncwnes Educational Publishing Co., 1957). 

6 J ; E. Floud, A. II. Halsey, and F. M- 
Martin, Social Class and Economic Oppp 1 ' 
t unity (London: William Ileinemann, Lim- 
ited, 1956). 
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and 51 per cent drop-out rates are 
probably underestimates, because trans- 
fers from two-year junior colleges swell 
the number of degrees without being 
included in first-time enrollments. In 
England, a study following up the 
careers of individual students, found 
that in University College, London, 
81.9 per cent of entering students, be- 
tween 1948 and 1951, eventually grad- 
uated with a degree. A similar study a 
few years earlier at the University of 
Liverpool revealed a figure of 86.9 per 
cent. 14 Under contest mobility, the ob- 
ject is to train as many as possible to 
the skills necessary for elite status so 
as to give everyone a chance and to 
maintain competition at the highest 
pitch. Under sponsored mobility, the 
object is to train in elite culture only 
those for whom the presumption is 
that they will enter the elite, lest there 
be a dangerous number of “angry 
young men” who have elite skills with- 
out elite station. 

Third, systems of mobility precipi- 
tate different emphases regarding edu- 
cational content. Induction into elite 
culture under sponsored mobility 
makes for emphasis on school esprit 
de corps , which can be employed to 
cultivate norms of intraclass loyalty and 
elite tastes and manners. Likewise, for- 
mal schooling built about highly spe- 
cialized study in fields with entirely 
intellectual or aesthetic concern and no 
“practical” value serves the purpose of 
elite culture. Under contest mobility 
in the United States, in spite of faculty 
endorsement of “liberal education,’ 
schooling tends to be measured for its 
practical benefits and to become, be- 
yond the elementary level, chiefly voca- 
tional. Education does not so much 
provide what is good in itself as it pro- 

14 Nicolas Malleson, "Student Performance 
a t University College, London 1948-51, 
Universities Quarterly, XII (May, 1958), 
288-319. 


vides skills necessary to compete for 
the real prizes of life, and of these vo- 
cational skills are the most important. 

An application of these points can 
be seen in the different national atti- 
tudes toward students being gainfully 
employed while in university. More 
students in the United States than in 
Britain have part-time employments, 
and in the United States relatively 
fewer of the students receive subsidies 
toward subsistence and living expenses. 
The most generous programs of state 
aid in the United States, apart from 
those applying to veterans and other 
special groups, do not normally cover 
expenses other than tuition and insti- 
tutional fees. British maintenance 
grants are designed to cover full living 
expenses, taking into account parents' 
ability' to pay. 15 Under sponsored mo- 
bility, gainful employment serves no 
apprentice or testing function, and is 
thought merely to prevent the student 
from gaining the full benefit of his 
schooling. L. f. Parry speaks of the gen- 
eral opposition to students working 
and asserts that English university au- 
thorities almost unanimously hold that 
" . if a person must work for finan- 

cial’ reasons, he should never spend 
more than four weeks on such work 
during the whole year.” 16 

Under contest mobility, success m 
school work is not a sufficient test of 
practical merit, but must be supple- 
mented by a test in the world of prac- 
tical affairs. Thus, in didactic folk tales, 
the professional engineer will also 

prove himself a superior mechanic, the 

business tycoon, a superior behind-the- 
counter salesman. Consequently, by 

j-Tsee C A. Ouattlebaum, Federal Aid to 
Students for Higher Education (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1956), and 
“Grants to Students: University and Train- 

The Times Educate Sup- 
plement, May 6, _19S5, p- Ed 

P io "Students’ Expenses, The Tmcs Ldu 
cational Supplement, May 6, 1955, -147. 
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Under contest mobility in the United 
States, education is valued as a means 
of getting ahead, but the contents of 
education are not highly valued in 
their own right. There is even a suspi- 
cion of the educated man as one who 
may have got ahead without really 
earning his position. Over a century 
ago, De Tocqueville had commented 
on the absence in the United States of 
an hereditary class “by which the labors 
of the intellect are held in honor.” In 
consequence he remarked that, “A 
middling standard is fixed in America 
for human knowledge.” 10 In spite of 
recent criticisms of lax standards in 
American schools, it is in keeping 
with the general mobility pattern that 
a Gallup Poll in April, 1958, showed 
52 Sc ! 1001 vaadpah were much more 
to make such criticisms than 
£{?*• 90 per cent oTprinri- 
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while the less successful require help 
to be sure that they remain in the con- 
test and may compete for the final 
stakes. As recently as December, 1958, 
a nationwide Gallup Poll gave evidence 
that this attitude had not been radi- 
cally altered by the international situa- 
tion. When asked whether teachers 
should devote extra time to the bright 
students, 26 per cent said “yes,” and 
67 per cent answered “no.” But the 
responses changed to 86 per cent “yes,” 
and only 9 per cent “no,” when the 
question was asked concerning the 
“slow students. 12 

In western states, the junior college 
offers many students “a second chance" 
to qualify for university, and all state 
universities have some provision for 
substandard high-school students to 
earn admission. 

The university itself is run like the 
true contest, standards being set com- 
petitively, students being forced to pass 
a series of trials each semester, and only 
a minority of the entrants achieving the 
prize of graduation. Such a pattern 
contrasts sharply with the English sys- 
tem in which selection is supposed to 
have been relatively complete before 
entry into university, and students may 
be subject to no testing whatsoever 
for the first year or more of university 
study. Although university completion 
rates have not been estimated in either 
country, some figures are indicative. 
The ratio of bachelor’s and first-proft*' 
sional degrees in American institutions 
of higher learning, in 1957-58, to the 
number of first-time degree-credit en- 
rollments in the fall, four years earlier, 
was reported to be .610 for men ana 
■488 f or women. 13 The indicated 39 

12 Los Angeles Times, December 17, 195$, 
Part I, p. 16. 

13 U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Office of Education, Earned 
Degrees Conferred by Higher Education In- 
stitutions, 1957-58 (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1959), p. 3- 
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which to induct selected children from 
lower levels into elite status. By means 
of a scholarship program, promising 
members of lesser classes could be 
chosen early for recruitment into the 
top classes. The English “public 
schools have, in fact, incorporated into 
their charters provisions to insure that 
a few boys from lesser classes would 
enter each year. Getting one’s child 
into a “public” school, or even into 
one of the lesser private schools, as- 
sumes an importance in England rela- 
tively unknown in the United States. If 
the children cannot win scholarships 
the parents often make extreme finan- 
cial sacrifices in order to pay the cost 
of this relatively exclusive education . 20 

Just how much of a place private 
secondary schools have played in mo- 
bility in either country is difficult 
to determine exactly, since American 
information on private or tax-sup- 
ported secondary school attendance, 
and English studies showing the ad- 
vantage of “public” school attendance 
generally fail to separate the mobile 
from the non-mobile in this respect. 
However, it has been observed that 
during the nineteenth century the 
English “public” schools were largely 
used by the new-rich manufacturing 
classes to enable their sons to achieve 
an unqualified elite state . 21 In one 
sense, the rise of the manufacturing 
classes through free enterprise repre- 
sents a genuine contest mobility that 
threatened to destroy the traditional 
sponsorship system. But by accepting 
the “public” schools in this fashion 
they bowed to the legitimacy of the 
traditional system — an implicit ac- 

(< 20 For a popular account of the place of 
public” schools in the English educational 
system, see Denis Brogan, The English Peo- 
ple (New York: Alfred Knopf, Inc., 1943). 
PP. 18-36. 

21 A. H. Halsey of Birmingham University 
called my attention to the importance of this 

fact. 


knowledgment that upward mobility 
was not complete until the final spon- 
sored induction had been carried out. 
Denis Brogan speaks of the nineteenth- 
century public schools’ task as “the job 
of marrying the old English social 
order to the new .” 22 

It is of interest to note the parallel 
between the tax-supported grammar 
schools and the “public” schools in 
England. The former have been in 
important respects patterned after the 
latter, adopting the latter’s view of mo- 
bility but making it a much larger part 
of their total function. In a general 
way, the grammar schools are the ve- 
hicle for sponsored mobility through- 
out the middle ranges of the class sys- 
tem, modelled after the pattern of the 
“public” schools, which are the agen- 
cies for sponsored mobility into the 
elite. 

Effects of Mobility on Personality 

Passing note should he taken of the 
importance of the distinction between 
sponsored and contest mobility for the 
supposed personality-shaping effects of 
the upward mobility experience. Not 
a great deal is yet known about the 
distinctiveness of the mobility per- 
sonality nor about the specific features 
of importance in the mobility experi- 
ence . 23 However, three facets of the 
mobility experience are most frequently 
stressed in discussions of the problem. 
First is the stress or tension involved 
in striving higher than others under 
more difficult conditions than they. 
Second is the complication of inter- 
personal relations introduced by the 
necessity to abandon lower-level friends 
in favor of an uncertain acceptance 

^Igf ^on^b Lipsct amt Reinha, d 
California Press, 1959). 
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acquisition of a value system appropri- 
ate to class of aspiration than should 
be found under sponsored mobility, 
the ramifications of these differences 
depend upon further understanding of 


the workings of the American class sys- 
tem. A search for personality -forming 
experiences specific to a sponsorship 
system has yet to be made. 


Brown vs. the Board of Education, Topeka, Kansas 
The U.S. Supreme Court Decision on School Desegregation 

U.S. SUPREME COURT 


The American public school system — atomized , estranged from the main 
current of public affairs, insensitive to national political realities and the 
deepening riddle of the American dilemma — was struck in 1954 by an e\cnt 
of profound social significance, the US. Supreme Court Decision on school 
desegregation. The Court, relatively immune to all virulent defenses of the 
status quo , announced that schools could not be “separate but equal and 
that segregation was a denial of equal protection of the law. In a secon 
decision, the Court ordered that defendants make a “ prompt and reason- 
able start toward full compliance ” with desegregation. 


M 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren deliv- 
ered THE OPINION OF THE COURT. 

These cases come to us from the 
States of Kansas, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and Delaware. They are pre- 
mised on different facts and different 
local conditions, but a common legal 
question justifies their consideration to- 
gether in this consolidated opinion . 1 

1 In the Kansas case. Brown v. Board of 
Education, the plaintiffs are Negro children 
of elementary school age residing in Topeka. 
They brought this action in the United States 
District Court for the District of Kansas to 
enjoin enforcement of a Kansas statute which 
permits, but does not require, cities of more 
than 15,000 population to maintain separate 
school facilities for Negro and white students. 
Pursuant to that authority, the Topeka Board 
°f Education elected to establish segregated 
elementary schools. Other public schools in 
the community, however, are operated on a 
nonsegregated basis. The three-judge District 


Court found that segregation in public edu- 
cation has a detrimental effect upon Negro 
children, but denied relief on the ground that 
the Negro and white schools were substantially 
equal with respect to buildings, transporta- 
tion, curricula, and educational qualifications 
of teachers. 

In the South Carolina case, Bnggs v 
Elliott, the plaintiffs are Negro children of 
both elementary and high school age residing 
in Clarendon Count}-. They brought this ac- 
tion in the United States Distnct Court for 
the Eastern District of South Carolina to en- 
join enforcement of provisions in the state 
constitution and statutory code svh.ch requ.re 
the segregation of Negroes and whites m pub- 
lic schools. Tire three-judge Distnct Court 
denied the requested relief. The court found 
that the Negro schools were inferior to the 
white schools and ordered the defendants to 
begin immediately to equalize the facihtreg 
But the court sustained the ruhdits of the 

rrlwe fcdr d'uSng thc 

“ rX 0 tionprog e T . Tins Court parted the 
District Court's judgment and remanded the 
““ for the purpose of obtarmng the courts 
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into higher-level circles. Third is the 
problem of working out an adequate 
personal value system in the face of 
movement between classes having 
somewhat variant or even contradic- 
tor}' value systems . 24 The impact of 
each of these three facets of mobility 
experience should be different depend- 
ing upon whether the pattern is that 
of the contest or of sponsorship. 

Under the sponsorship system, re- 
cruits to mobility are selected early, 
segregated from their class peers, 
grouped with other recruits and with 
}outh from the class to which they 
are moving, and are trained specifically 
for the class that they are to enter. 
Since the selection is made early, the 
mobility experience should be rela- 
tively free from the strain that comes 
with the series of elimination tests 
and long-extended uncertainty of suc- 
cess. The school segregation and the 
integrated school community of the 
public school or grammar school 
sbou d clarify the mobile person’s so- 
ial ties. It is to be noted that A. N. 
Oppcnheim failed to discover clique 
onnahon along lines of social class in 

Lmm ’ T S , tUdy ° f 3 nUmber Of 

system nf Scbo ° s ' 25 The problem of a 

'hen H° er U “ Sh ° Uld be "' dl 50lved 
the elite recru,t is taken from his 

encl C C. Red“ich B sS i ”^ h " d and Fred - 

Illness IKcv.- and MeniaZ 

'-e. Wi, =y & Sons. 

Abegelen. Big Busing" i" a , mer and J amcs 
(New Y 0ll * i "™” 1 '* m America 
I’iS); Wanm f„. Row ' p “M»l>ns. 
catcj? (N„ v ml k Vh ° Shan bc Wo- 
rn. 1914), k ttniprr s Row. Publish- 
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parents and peers to be placed in a 
boarding school, although it may be 
less well clarified for the grammar- 
school boy who returns each evening 
to his working-class family. Undoubt- 
edly, this latter limitation has some- 
thing to do with the observed failure 
of the working-class boys to continue 
through the last years of grammar 
school and into the universities . 28 In 
general, then, the crucial factors that 
have been stressed as affecting person- 
ality formation among the upwardly 
mobile are rather specific to the con- 
test system of mobility, such as is 
found in the United States, or the 
incompletely functioning sponsorship 
system. 

It is often taken for granted that 
there is convincing evidence to show 
that the mobility oriented student in 
American secondary schools suffers 
from the tendency for cliques to form 
along lines predetermined by family 
background. However, these tenden- 
cies are statistically quite moderate, 
leaving much room for individual ex- 
ception. Furthermore, the mobility 
oriented students have not generally 
been examined separately to see 
whether they might in fact be incor- 
porated into higher-level cliques in 
contrast to the general rule. Nor is it 
adequately demonstrated whether the 
purported working-class value system, 
which is at odds with middle-class 
values, is as pervasive and constraining 
throughout the working class as it is 
conspicuous in delinquent gangs. Thus, 
while the model of contest mobility 
indicates that there should be more 
serious and continuing strain over the 
uncertainty of attaining mobility, more 

explicit and continued preoccupation 
with the problem of changing friend- 
ships to fit class positions, and more 
contradictory learning to inhibit the 

28 J. E. Flood el al., op. cit., pp- 1 1 5 ff- 
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Congress, ratification by the states, 
then existing practices in racial segrega- 
tion, and the views of proponents and 
opponents of the Amendment. This 
discussion and our own investigation 
convince us that, although these 
sources cast some light, it is not 
enough to resolve the problem with 
which we are faced. At best, they are 
inconclusive. The most avid propo- 
nents of the post-War Amendments 
undoubtedly intended them to remove 
all legal distinctions among “all per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United 
States/' Their opponents, just as cer- 
tainly, were antagonistic to both the 
letter and the spirit of the Amend- 
ments and wished them to have the 
most limited effect. What others in 
Congress and the state legislatures had 
in mind cannot be determined with 
any degree of certainty. 

An additional reason for the incon- 
clusive nature of the Amendment s his- 
tory, with respect to segregated schools, 
is the status of public education at that 
time. 3 In the South, the movement 

~~ 3 For a general study of the development 
of public education prior to the Amendment, 
see Butts and Cremin, A History of Educa- 
tion in American Culture (1953), Pts. I, I'j 
Cubberley, Public Education in the United 
States (1934 ed), chs II-XII. School prac- 
tices current at the time of the adoption of 
the Fourteenth Amendment are described in 
Butts and Cremin, supra, at 269-275; Cub- 
berley, supra, at 288-339, 408-431; Knight, 
Public Education in the South ( 1922 ), chs 
VIII, IX. See also H Ex Doc No. 315, 41st 
Cong, 2d Sess (1871 ). Although the demand 
for free public schools followed substantially 
the same pattern in both the North and the 
South, the development in the South did no 
begin to gain momentum until about 185 , 
some twenty years after that in the North. 
The reasons for the somewhat slower develop- 
ment in the South (e.g., the rural character 
of the South and the different regional atti- 
tudes toward state assistance) are well ex- 
plained in Cubberley, supra, at 408-423. In 
the country as a whole, but particularly m 
the South, the War virtually stopped all 
progress in public education. Id., at 427-4 


toward free common schools, sup- 
ported by general taxation, had not 
yet taken hold. Education of white 
children was largely in the hands of 
private groups. Education of Negroes 
was almost nonexistent, and practi- 
cally all of the race were illiterate. In 
fact, any education of Negroes was 
forbidden by law in some states. To- 
day, in contrast, many Negroes have 
achieved outstanding success in the 
arts and sciences as well as in the busi- 
ness and professional world. It is true 
that public school education at the 
time of the Amendment had advanced 
further in the North, hut the effect of 
the Amendment on Northern States 
was generally ignored in the congres- 
sional debates. Even in the North the 
conditions of public education did not 
approximate those existing today. 1 he 
curriculum was usually rudimentary; 
ungraded schools were common in ru- 
ral areas; the school term was hut three 
months a year in many states; and 
compulsory school attendance was vir- 
tually unknown. As a consequence it 
is not surprising that there should 
so little in the history of the Four- 
teenth Amendment relating to its in- 
tended effect on public education. 

In the first cases in this Court con- 
struing the Fourteenth Amendment, 
decided shortly after its adoption the 
Court interpreted it as proscribing all 
state-imposed discriminations against 
the Negro race. 4 The doc trine of sepa- 
qq— T^^fN^ro education in all sec- 
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\ jev, 5 on a report filed by the defendants 
concerning the progress made in the equal- 
ization program. On remand, the District 
Court found that substantial equality had 
been achieved except for buildings and that 
the defendants were proceeding to rectify this 
inequality as well. 

In the Virginia case, Davis v. County 
School Board, the plaintiffs are Negro chil- 
dren of high school age residing in Prince 
Edward County. They brought this action in 
the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia to enjoin enforce- 
ment of provisions in the state constitution 
and statutory code which require the segrega- 
tion of Negroes and whites in public schools. 
The three-judge District Court denied the 
requested relief. The court found the Negro 
school inferior in physical plant, curricula, 
and transportation, and ordered the defend- 
ants forthwith to provide substantially equal 
curricula and transportation and to "proceed 
with alj reasonable diligence and dispatch to 
remove the inequality in physical plant. But, 
as in the South Carolina case, the court sus- 
tained the validity of the contested provisions 
and denied the plaintiffs admission to the 
' 11 c scI,0 °ls during the equalization pro- 
gram. 

In the Delaware case, Cebhatt v. Belton 
d plaintiffs ate Negro children of both ele- 
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In each of the cases, minors of the 
Negro race, through their legal repre- 
sentatives, seek the aid of the courts 
in obtaining admission to the public 
schools of their community on a non- 
segregated basis. In each instance, 
they had been denied admission to 
schools attended by white children 
under laws requiring or permitting seg- 
regation according to race. This seg- 
regation was alleged to deprive the 
plaintiffs of the equal protection of the 
laws under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. In each of the cases other than 
the Delaware case, a three-judge fed- 
eral district court denied relief to the 
plaintiffs on the so-called "separate 
but equal” doctrine announced by this 
Court in Plessy v. Ferguson. Under 
that doctrine, equality of treatment is 
accorded when the races are provided 
substantially equal facilities, even 
though these facilities be separate. In 
the Delaware case, the Supreme Court 
of Delaware adhered to that doctrine, 
but ordered that the plaintiffs be ad- 
mitted to the white schools because of 
their superiority to the Negro schools. 

The plaintiffs contend that segre- 
gated public schools are not “equal 
and cannot be made “equal,” and that 
hence they are deprived of the equal 
protection of the laws. Because of the 
obvious importance of the question 
presented, the Court took jurisdiction. 
Argument was heard in the 1952 Term, 
and reargument was heard this Term 
on certain questions propounded by 
the Court. 2 

Reargument was largely devoted to 
the circumstances surrounding the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment in 1868. It covered exhaustively 
consideration of the Amendment m 

The plaintiffs, who were successful below, did 
not submit a cross-petition. . . 

2 The Attorney General of the Uni 
States participated both Terms as anucu 
curiae. 
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was written. We must consider public 
education in the light of its full de- 
velopment and its present place in 
American life throughout the Nation. 
Only in this way can it be determined 
if segregation in public schools de- 
prives these plaintiffs of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 

Today, education is perhaps the 
most important function of state and 
local governments. Compulsory school 
attendance laws and the great expendi- 
tures for education both demonstrate 
our recognition of the importance of 
education to our democratic society. It 
is required in the performance of our 
most basic public responsibilities, even 
service in the armed forces. It is the 
very foundation of good citizenship. 
Today it is a principal instrument in 
awakening the child to cultural values, 
in preparing him for later professional 
training, and in helping him to adjust 
normally to his environment. In these 
days, it is doubtful that any child may 
reasonably be expected to succeed in 
life if he is denied the opportunity of 
an education. Such an opportunity, 
where the state has undertaken to pro- 
vide it, is a right which must be made 
available to all on equal terms. 

We come then to the question pre- 
sented: Does segregation of children 
in public schools solely on the basis 
of race, even though the physical fa- 
cilities and other “tangible’' factors 
may be equal, deprive the children of 
the minority group of equal educa- 
tional opportunities? We believe that 
it does. 

In Sweatt v. Painter (US) supra, in 
finding that a segregated law school 
for Negroes could not provide them 
equal educational opportunities, this 
Court relied in large part on “those 
qualities which are incapable of objec- 
tive measurement but which make for 
greatness in a law school.” In McLau- 
rin v. Oklahoma State Regents, supra. 


the Court, in requiring that a Negro 
admitted to a white graduate school be 
treated like all other students, again 
resorted to intangible considerations: 

. . his ability to study, to engage in 
discussions and exchange views with 
other students, and, in general, to learn 
his profession.” Such considerations 
apply with added force to children in 
grade and high schools. To separate 
them from others of similar age and 
qualifications solely because of their 
race generates a feeling of inferiority as 
to their status in the community that 
may affect their hearts and minds in a 
way unlikely ever to be undone. The 
effect of this separation on their edu- 
cational opportunities was well stated 
by a finding in the Kansas case by a 
court which nevertheless felt com- 
pelled to rule against the Negro plain- 
tiffs: _ _ , 

“Segregation of white and colored 
children in public schools has a det- 
rimental effect upon the colored chil- 
dren. The impact is greater when it 
has the sanction of the law; for the 
policy of separating the races is usually 
interpreted as denoting the inferiority 
of the negro group. A sense of in- 
feriority affects the motivation of a 
child to leam. Segregation with the 
sanction of law, therefore, has a tend- 
ency to [retard] the educational and 
mental development of Negro children 
and to deprive them of some of the 
benefits they would receive in a ra- 
cial [lyl integrated school system. 

Whatever may have been the ex- 
tent of psychological knowledge at the 
time of Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding 
is amply supported by modem au- 

s~]C similar finding was made in the Dela- 
ware casT- “I conclude from the testimony 
hat in our Delaware society, State-imposcd 
Legation in education itself results .n the 
nLo children, as a class, rccemng educa; 
tional opportunities which are substantially 
inferior fo those available to white children 
otherwise similarly situated. 
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rate but equal” did not make its ap- 
pearance in this Court until 1896 in 
the case of Plessy v. Ferguson (US) 
supra, involving not education but 
transportation. 5 American courts have 
since labored with the doctrine for over 
half a century. In this Court, there 
have been six cases involving the 
separate but equal” doctrine in the 
field of public education. In Cum- 
mi "g v - County Board of Education 
and Gong Lum v. Rice the validity 
of the doctrine itself was not chal- 
lenged. 8 In more recent cases, all on 
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the graduate school level, inequality 
was found in that specific benefits en- 
joyed by white students were denied to 
Negro students of the same educa- 
tional qualifications. Missouri ex rel. 
Gaines v. Canada; Sipuel v. University 
of Oklahoma; Sweatt v. Painter; Mc- 
Laurin v. Oklahoma State Regents. In 
none of these cases was it necessary to 
reexamine the doctrine to grant relief 
to the Negro plaintiff. And in Sweatt 
v. Painter (US) supra, the Court ex- 
pressly reserved decision on the ques- 
tion whether Plessy v. Ferguson should 
be held inapplicable to public educa- 
tion. 

In the instant cases, that question is 
directly presented. Here, unlike Sweatt 
v. Painter, there are findings below 
that the Negro and white schools in- 
volved have been equalized, or are 
being equalized, with respect to build- 
ings, curricula, qualifications and sala- 
ries of teachers, and other “tangible” 
factors. 7 Our decision, therefore, can- 
not turn on merely a comparison of 
these tangible factors in the Negro 
and white schools involved in each of 
the cases. We must look instead to the 
effect of segregation itself on public 
education. 

In approaching this problem, we 
cannot turn the clock back to 1868 
when the Amendment was adopted, or 
even to 1896 when Plessy v. Ferguson 

Negio children and requiring him to attend 
a Negro school. 

7 In the Kansas case, the court below found 
substantial equality as to all such factors. I* 1 
the South Carolina case, the court below 
found that the defendants were proceeding 
‘promptly and in good faith to comply with 
the court’s decree.’’ In the Virginia case, the 
court below noted that the equalization pro- 
gram was already “afoot 3 nd progressing ; 
since then, we have been advised, in the Vir- 
ginia Attorney General's brief on reargument, 
that the program has now been completed. 
In the Delaware case, the court below similarly 
noted that the state’s equalization program 
was well under way. 
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education is unconstitutional, are in- 
corporated herein by reference. All 
provisions of federal, state, or local law 
requiring or permitting such discrimi- 
nation must yield to this principle. 
There remains for consideration the 
manner in which relief is to be ac- 
corded. 

Because these cases arose under dif- 
ferent local conditions and their dis- 
position will involve a variety of local 
problems, we requested further argu- 
ment on the question of relief. In view 
of the nationwide importance of the 
decision, we invited the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States and the At- 
torneys General of all states requiring 
or permitting racial discrimination in 
public education to present their views 
on that question. The parties, the 
United States, and the States of Flor- 
ida, North Carolina, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Maryland, and Texas filed briefs 
and participated in the oral argument. 

These presentations were informa- 
tive and helpful to the Court in its 
consideration of the complexities aris- 
ing from the transition to a system of 
public education freed of racial dis- 
crimination. The presentations also 
demonstrated that substantial steps to 
eliminate racial discrimination in pub- 
lic schools have already been taken, 
not only in some of the communities 
in which these cases arose, but in some 
of the states appearing as amici curiae, 
and in other states as well. Substantial 
progress has been made in the District 
of Columbia and in the communities 
in Kansas and Delaware involved in 
this litigation. The defendants in the 
cases coming to us from South Caro- 
lina and Virginia are awaiting the de- 
cision of this Court concerning relief. 

Full implementation of these con- 
stitutional principles may require so- 
lution of varied local school problems. 
School authorities have the primary 
responsibility for elucidating, assess- 


ing, and solving these problems; courts 
will have to consider whether the ac- 
tion of school authorities constitutes 
good faith implementation of the gov- 
erning constitutional principles. Be- 
cause of their proximity to local 
conditions and the possible need for 
further hearings, the courts which origi- 
nally heard these cases can best 
perform this judicial appraisal. Ac- 
cordingly, we believe it appropriate to 
remand the cases to those courts. 

In fashioning and effectuating the 
decrees, the courts will be guided by 
equitable principles. Traditionally, 
equity has been characterized by a 
practical flexibility in shaping its reme- 
dies and by a facility for adjusting 
and reconciling public and private 
needs. These cases call for the exer- 
cise of these traditional attnbutes of 
equity power. At stake is the personal 
interest of the plaintiffs in admission 
to public schools as soon as practicable 
on a nondiscriminatory basis. 1 o ef- 
fectuate this interest may call for elimi- 
nation of a variety of obstacles in mak- 
ing the transition to school systems 
operated in accordance with the con- 
stitutional principles set forth in our 
May 17, 1954, decision. Courts of 
equity may properly take into account 
the public interest in the elimination 
of such obstacles in a systematic and 
effective manner. But it should go 
without saying that the vitality of these 
constitutional principles cannot be al- 
lowed to yield simply because of dis- 

a ^Whde giving weight to these public 
and private considerations, the courts 
will require that the defendants make 

aprompt and reasonable start toward 

full compliance with our May 17, 1954, 
ruling. Once such a start lias been 
made, the courts may find that ad- 
ditional time is necessary to carry out 
the ruling in an effective manner. Ti e 
burden rests upon tbc defendants to 
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thority 9 Any language in Plessy v. Fer- 
guson contrary to this finding is re- 
jected. 

We conclude that in the field of 
public education the doctrine of “sepa- 
rate but equal” has no place. Separate 
educational facilities are inherently un- 
equal. Therefore, we hold that the 
plaintiffs and others similarly situated 
for whom the actions have been 
brought are, by reason of the segrega- 
tion complained of, deprived of the 
equal protection of the laws guaran- 
teed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
This disposition makes unnecessary any 
discussion whether such segregation 
also violates the Due Process Clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Because these are class actions, be- 
cause of the wide applicability of this 
decision, and because of the great va- 
riety of local conditions, the formula- 
tion of decrees in these cases presents 
problems of considerable complexity. 
On reargument, the consideration of 
appropriate relief was necessarily sub- 
ordinated to the primary question— the 
constitutionality of segregation in pub- 
lic education. We have now an- 
nounced that such segregation is a de- 
nial of the equal protection of the 
laws. In order that we may have the 
full assistance of the parties in formu- 
la decrees, the cases will be re- 

rtJJL® ’£ E S M Dis- 

whifrc^ 

SXy PeiJ C ,V h ’. 195 °); 

cl, Vi\£ [ ? al,ty m the Making (1952) 

Effec s oY El Che i\‘‘ The 
Survey of Social pnfoiced Segregation: A 

Psychological Effects’ W J* at are the 

Conditions If °i S fSregat.on Under 
Opinion and fe al / a ? ities7 ” 3 Int. J. 
Brameld, Educrtinal r r£ 29 . < 1949 ); 

and National Welfare fM* ? Dlscr ! mmati °n 
•l-f-48; Frazier Thl %S MacIv . er > ed -. 1949), 
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stored to the docket, and the parties 
are requested to present further argu- 
ment on Questions 4 and 5 previously 
propounded by the Court for the re- 
argument this Term. 10 The Attorney 
General of the United States is again 
invited to participate. The Attorneys 
General of the states requiring or per- 
mitting segregation in public education 
will also be permitted to appear as 
amici curiae upon request to do so 
by September 15, 1954, and submis- 
sion of briefs by October 1, 1954.” 

in] 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren deliv- 
ered THE OPINION OF THE COURT. 

These cases were decided on May 
17, 1954. The opinions of that date, 
declaring the fundamental principle 
that racial discrimination in public 

10 “4. Assuming it is decided that segrega- 
tion in public schools violates the Fourteenth 
Amendment 

“(d) would a decree necessarily follow pro- 
viding that, within the limits set by nonnal 
geographic school districting, Negro children 
should forthwith be admitted to schools o 
their choice, or , . 

“(6) may this Court, in the exercise of its 
equity powers, permit an effective gradua 
adjustment to be brought about from existing 
segregated systems to a system not based on 
color distinctions? 

“5. On the assumption on which questions 
4 (d) and ( b ) are based, and assuming u* 
ther that this Court will exercise its equity 
powers to the end described in question i 4 ( )> 

“(d) should this Court formulate detai 
decrees in these cases; , , 

“(b) if so, what specific issues should 
decrees reach; . . 

“(c) should this Court appoint a specr 
master to hear evidence with a view to reco 
mending specific terms for such decrees; 

“(d) should this Court remand to 
courts of first instance with direction 
frame decrees in these cases, and if 50 " , . 
general directions should the decrees o 
Court include and what procedures s "°. 
the courts of first instance follow in aij' 1 
at the specific terms of more detailed 
crees?” „ 

11 See Rule 42 Revised Rules o! this t-oun 
(effective July 1, 1954). 



The Civil Rights Act of 1964 con- 
tains a section numbered 402, which 
went largely unnoticed at the time. 
This section instructs the Commis- 
sioner of Education to carry out a 
survey “concerning the lack of avail- 
ability of equal educational opportuni- 
ties” by reason of race, religion or na- 
tional origin, and to report to Congress 
and the President within two years. 
The Congressional intent in this sec- 
tion is somewhat unclear. But if, as is 
probable, the survey was initially in- 
tended as a means of finding areas of 
continued intentional discrimination, 
the intent later became less punitivc- 
oriented and more future-oriented: 
i.e., to provide a basis for public policy, 
at the local, state, and national levels, 
which might overcome inequalities of 
educational opportunity. 

In the two years that have inter- 
vened (but mostly in the second), a 
remarkably vast and comprehensive 
survey was conducted, focussing prin- 
cipally on the inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunity experienced by five 
racial and ethnic minorities: Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, Mexican Americans, 
American Indians, and Oriental Amer- 
icans. In the central and largest por- 
tion of the survey, nearly 600,000 chil- 
dren at grades 1, 3, 6, 9, and 12, in 
4000 schools in all 50 states and the 
District of Columbia, were tested and 
questioned; 60,000 teachers in these 
schools were questioned and self- 
tested; and principals of these schools 
were also questioned about their 
schools. The tests and questionnaires 
(administered in the fall of 1965 by 
Educational Testing Service) raised a 
considerable controversy in public 
school circles and among some parents, 
with concern ranging from Federal 
encroachment on the local educational 
system to the spectre of invasion of 
privacy. Nevertheless, with a partici- 
pation rate of about 70% of all the 


schools sampled, the survey was con- 
ducted; and on July 1, 1966, Com- 
missioner Howe presented a summary 
report of this survey. On July 31, the 
total report, Equality of Educational 
Opportunity, 737 pages, was made 
available (Government Printing Of- 


fice, $4.25). 

The summary of the report has ap- 
peared to many who have read it to be 
curiously “fiat,” lacking in emphases 
and policy implications. Much of the 
same flatness can be found in the 
larger report. The seeming flatness 
probably derives from three sources: 
the research analyst’s uneasiness in 
moving from description to implica- 
tions; the government agency’s uneasi- 
ness with survey findings that may 
have political repercussions; and, per- 
haps more important than either of 
these, the fact that the survey results 
do not lend themselves to the provis- 
ion of simple answers. Nevertheless, 
the report is not so uncontroversial as 
it appears. And some of its findings, 
though cautiously presented, have 
sharp implications. 

Perhaps the greatest virtue of this 
survey-though it has many faults- 
is that it did not take a simple or po- 
litically expedient view of educational 
opportunity. To have done so would 
have meant to measure (a) the objec- 
tive characteristics of schools-number 

of books in the library, age of build- 
ings educational level of teachers, ac- 
creditation of the schools, and so on; 
and (bl the actual extent of racial 
segregation in the schools. The survey 
did look into these matters (and found 
less inequity in school facilities and 

resources, more in the extent of segre- 
gation than is commonly supposed), 
fut its principal focus of attention was 
not on what resources go into educa- 
tion, but on what product comes out. 
It did this in a relatively uncompli- 
cated way, which is probably adequate 
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establish that such time is necessary 
in the public interest and is consistent 
with good faith compliance at the 
earliest practicable date. To that end, 
the courts may consider problems re- 
lated to administration, arising from 
the physical condition of the school 
plant, the school transportation sys- 
tem, personnel, revision of school dis- 
tricts and attendance areas into com- 


pact units to achieve a system of 
determining admission to the public 
schools on a nonracial basis, and re- 
vision of local laws and regulations 
which may be necessary in solving the 
foregoing problems. They will also 
consider the adequacy of any plans 
the defendants may propose to meet 
these problems and to effectuate a 
transition to a racially nondiscrimina- 
tory school system. During this period 
ot transition, the courts will retain 
jurisdiction of these cases. 


The judgments below, except that 
in the Delaware case, are accordingly 
reversed and the cases are remanded 
to the District Courts to take such 
proceedings and enter such orders and 
decrees consistent with this opinion as 
are necessary and proper to admit to 
public schools on a racially nondis- 
criminatory basis with all deliberate 
speed the parties to these cases. The 
judgment in the Delaware case— order- 
ing the immediate admission of the 
plaintiffs to schools previously at- 
tended only by white children— is af- 
firmed on the basis of the principles 
stated in our May 17, 1954, opinion, 
but the case is remanded to the Su- 
preme Court of Delaware for such 
further proceedings as that Court may 
deem necessary in light of this opin- 
ion. 

It is so ordered. 


Equal Schools or Equal Students? 

JAMES COLEMAN 


from all ram j ei ^ er school opportunities are open equally to students 
those few snriJl . S ° cw \ strata has been a matter of recurring concern to 
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compensatory r 1 ’° U ^ ress the view that neither racial integration nor 
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(in math achievement) or 4 years (in 
reading skills) at the 12th grade. In 
short, the differences are large to begin 
with, and they are even larger at higher 
grades. 

Two points, then, are clear: (1) 
these minority children have a serious 
educational deficiency at the start of 
school, which is obviously not a result 
of school; and (2) they have an even 
more serious deficiency at the end of 
school, which is obviously in part a 
result of school. 

Thus, by the criterion stated earlier 
—that the effectiveness of schools in 
creating equality of educational oppor- 
tunity lies in making the conditional 
probabilities of success less conditional 
—the schools appear to fail. At the end 
of school, the conditional probabilities 
of high achievement are even more 
conditional upon racial or ethnic back- 
ground than they are at the beginning 
of school. 

There arc a number of results from 
the survey which give further evidence 
on this matter. First, within each ra- 
cial group, the strong relation of family 
economic and educational background 
to achievement does not diminish over 
the period of school, and may even 
increase over the elementary years. 
Second, most of the variation in stu- 
dent achievement lies within the same 
school, very little of it is between 
schools. The implication of these last 
two results is clear: family background 
differences account for much more 
variation in achievement than do 
school differences. 

Even the school-to-school variation 
achievement, though relatively 
small, is itself almost wholly due to 
the social environment provided by 
the school: the educational back- 
grounds and aspirations of other stu- 
dents in the school, and the educa- 
tional backgrounds and attainments of 
the teachers in the school. Per pupil 


expenditure , books in the library t and 
a host of other facilities and curricular 
measures show virtually no relation to 
achievement if the “social” environ- 
ment of the schools— the educational 
backgrounds of other students and 
teachers— is held constant. 

The importance of this last result 
lies, of course, in the fact that schools, 
as currently organized, are quite cul- 
turally homogeneous as well as quite 
racially segregated: teachers tend to 
come from the same cultural groups 
(and especially from the same race) 
as their students, and the student 
bodies are themselves relatively homo- 
geneous. Given this homogeneity, the 
principal agents of effectiveness in the 
schools— teachers and other students 
—act to maintain or reinforce the 
initial differences imposed by social 


origins. 

One element illustrates well the way 
in which the current organization of 
schools maintains the differences over 
generations: a Negro prospective 
teacher leaves a Negro teacher s college 
with a much lower level of academic 
competence (as measured by the Na- 
tional Teacher’s Examination) than 
does his white counterpart leaving Ins 
largely white college; then he teaches 
Negro children (in school with other 
Ncm-o children, ordinarily from educa- 
tionally deficient backgrounds), who 
learn at a lower level, in part because 
of his lesser competence; some of these 
students, in turn, go into teacher 
training institutions to become poorly 
iffirlirrs of the next genera- 


Altogether, the sources of inequality 
educational opportunity appear to 
. first in the home itself and the cuf- 

ral influences immediately surround 

a the home; then they Ire m the 
hoots’ ineffectiveness to free achieve- 
ent from the impact of the home, 
. .... cultural homo- 
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for the task at hand: by tests which 
measured those areas of achievement 
most necessary for further progress in 
school, in higher education, and in 
successful competition in the labor 
market— that is, verbal and reading 
skills, and analytical and mathemati- 
cal skills. Such a criterion does not al- 
low statements about absolute levels 
of inequality or equality of education 
provided by the schools, because ob- 
viously there are more influences than 
the school s on a child’s level of 
achievement in school, and there are 
more effects of schools than in these 
areas of achievement. What it does 
do is to broaden the question beyond 
the school to all those educational 
influences that have their results in the 
level of verbal and mathematical skill 
a young person is equipped with when 
lie or she enters the adult world. In 
elfcct, it takes the perspective of this 
young adult, and says that what mat 
, *° " lm is. not how "equal” his 
school is, but rather whether he is 
equipped at the end of school to com- 

. l" eqUal basis with others, 

whatever his social origins. From the 

ST,*'-’ 6 ° f S ° dely ’ il assurnes ‘hat 
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dependent upon social origins. Thus, 
equality of educational opportunity 
implies, not merely “equal” schools, 
but equally effective schools, whose 
influences will overcome the differ- 
ences in starting point of children 
from different social groups. 


The Widening Educational Gap 

This approach to educational op- 
portunity, using as it does achieve- 
ment on standardized tests, treads on 
sensitive ground. Differences in aver- 
age achievement between racial groups 
can lend themselves to racist argu- 
ments of genetic differences in intelli- 
gence; even apart from this, they can 
lead to invidious comparisons between 
groups which show different average 
levels of achievement. But it is pre- 
cisely the avoidance of such sensitive 
areas that can perpetuate the educa- 
tional deficiencies with which minori- 
ties are equipped at the end of school- 
ing. 

What, then, does the survey find 
with regard to effects of schooling on 
test achievement? Children were tested 
at the beginning of grades I, 3, 6, 9, 
and 12. Achievement of the average 
American Indian, Mexican American, 
Puerto Rican, and Negro (in this de- 
scending order) was much lower than 
the average white or Oriental Ameri- 
can, at all grade levels. The amount 
of difference ranges from about half a 
standard deviation to one standard de- 
viation at early grade levels. At the 
12th grade, it increases to beyond one 
standard deviation. (One standard de- 
viation difference means that about 85 
per cent of the minority group children 
score below the average of the whites* 
while if the groups were equal only 
about 50 per cent would score below 
this average.) The grade levels of dif- 
ference range up to 5 years of deficiency 
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nological change, and by our post- 
industrial society, quite apart from any 
ideals of equal opportunity, require a 
far more primary role for the school, 
if society's children are to be equipped 
for adulthood. 

Self-confidence and Performance 

One final result of the survey gives 
an indication of still another— and per- 
haps the most important — element 
necessary for equality of educational 
opportunity for Negroes. One attitude 
of students was measured at grades 9 
and 12— an attitude which indicated 
the degree to which the student felt 
in control of his own fate. For ex- 
ample, one question was: “Agree or 
disagree: good luck is more important 
than hard work for success.” Another 
was: “Agree or disagree: every time I 
try to get ahead someone or something 
stops me.” Negroes much less often 
than whites had such a sense of con- 
trol of their fate— a difference which 
corresponds directly to reality, and 
which corresponds even more mark- 
edly to the Negro’s historical position 


in American society. However, despite 
the very large achievement differences 
between whites and Negroes at the 
9th and 12th grades, those Negroes 
who gave responses indicating a sense 
of control of their own fate achieved 
higher on the tests than those whites 
who gave the opposite responses. This 
attitude was more highly related to 
achievement than any other factor in 
the student’s background or school 
This result suggests that internal 
changes in the Negro, changes in his 
conception of himself in relation to 
his environment, may have more effect 
on Negro achievement than any other 
single factor. The determination to 
overcome relevant obstacles, and the 
belief that he will overcome them— at- 
titudes that have appeared in an or- 
ganized way among Negroes only m 
recent years’ in some civil rights groups 
—may be the most crucial elements in 
achieving equality of opportunity— not 
because of changes they will create in 
the white community, but principally 
because of the changes they create in 
the Negro himself. 


A Communication: Is Integration Necessary? 

FLOYD MCKISS1CK 


The civil rights movement created most 

the schools during the 196 0’s; sociologists , , but a spokesman 

McK issick, neither a sociologist nor a profession* of 
for a civil rights group, responds to one comm 0 
Education Report , Equal Educational Opportunity. 


Hoyd McKissick. "Is Integration N«es- 
ran?" The New Republic, Dee. 3, i960. 
Copyrighted 1966 © Harrison-Blainc of N J > 
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Sirs- It is not mv custom to trike pen 

„ hand every time a magazine article 

iflronts my sense of rationality. But 
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gen city which perpetuates the social 
influences of the home and its en- 
virons. 


A Modest, Yet Radical Proposal 

Given these results, what do they 
suggest as to avenues to equality of 
educational opportunity? Several ele- 
ments seem dear: 

a) For those children whose family 
and neighborhood are educationally 
disadvantaged, it is important to re- 
place this family environment as much 
as possible with an educational en- 
vironment— by starting school at an 
earlier age, and by having a school 
which begins very early in the day and 
ends very late. 

b) It is important to reduce the so- 
cial and racial homogeneity of the 
school environment, so that those 
agents of education that do show some 
effectiveness— teachers and other stu- 

not mere replicas of the 
student himself. In the present organi- 
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increase the segregation within 


schools, through an increase in track- 
ing-) 

The only kinds of policies that ap- 
pear in any way viable are those which 
do not seek to improve the education 
of Negroes and other educationally dis- 
advantaged at the expense of those 
who are educationally advantaged. 
This implies new kinds of educational 
institutions, with a vast increase in ex- 
penditures for education— not merely 
for the disadvantaged, but for all chil- 
dren. The solutions might be in the 
form of educational parks, or in the 
form of private schools paid by tuition 
grants (with Federal regulations to in- 
sure racial heterogeneity), public (or 
publicly-subsidized) boarding schools 
(like the North Carolina Advancement 
School), or still other innovations. 
This approach also implies reorgani- 
zation of the curriculum within 
schools. One of the major reasons for 
"tracking” is the narrowness of our 
teaching methods— they can tolerate 
only a narrow range of skill in the same 
classroom. Methods which greatly 
widen the range are necessary to make 
possible racial and cultural integration 
within a school— and thus to make pos- 
sible the informal learning that other 
students of higher educational levels 
can provide. Such curricular innova- 
tions are possible — but, again, only 
through the investment of vastly 
greater sums in education than cur- 
rently occurs. 

It should be recognized, of course, 
that the goal described here—of 
equality of educational opportunity 
through the schools— is far more am- 
bitious than has ever been posed m 
our society before. The schools were 
once seen as a supplement to the fam- 
ily in bringing a child into his place 
in adult society’, and they still function 
largely as such a supplement, mere’)' 
perpetuating the inequalities of birth- 
Yet the conditions imposed by tecn- 
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panacea which the reviewer admits to 
be highly unfeasible politically. 

He pointed out that while Negro 
students showed no less academic self 
confidence than the average white, 
they did not show as much conviction 
that their personal behavior would af- 
fect what happened to them. 1 wonder 
why that should be. 

Second, he points out that the Re- 
port notes that “A Negro child s 
achievement is very highly correlated 
with his feeling that he can control 
his own destinv.” 


hitch was that those students were 
picked at random and the teacher's 
belief in their inadequacy was made 
self-fulfilling by the mode in which 
she treated them. 

Perhaps this debate over alternatives 
to integration would be largely aca- 
demic and theoretical if the recent 
controversy over IS 201 in New ^ork 
did not make clear to all the nation 
that the facile liberal equation be- 
tween excellence in education and in- 
tegration is one which Negroes (as 
well as whites) are no longer prepared 


Third, he notes that “good teachers 
are much more important to Negroes 
than to whites." My point is that even 
if better teachers, a changed student 
culture, middle-class schools and abil- 
ity to control one’s own destiny arc 
the critical variables, they do not com- 
pel the conclusion that integration is 
the sine qua non of learning for Ne- 
groes. 

In fact, total reliance on integration 
—which amounts to reliance on ac- 
ceptance by the white man— is at di- 
rect odds with that sense of control 
over one’s destiny” that Jencks notes 
correlates so directly with achievement. 

One wonders if a good teacher is 
not really one who increases that sense 
—that sense of ability' to cope, to per- 
form, to succeed. 

And finally, one wonders if that 
thing called “middle class” is not really 
a way of saying that the middle-class 
child is less helpless and vulnerable, 
that he knows his parents can and 
will go to bat for him, that he carries 
that attitude around with him, that his 
teachers perceive him differently and 
that he is treated differently. 

David Hunter of the Stem Family 
Fund once recounted an experiment 
where a teacher was told that certain 
°f her children were retarded. Sure 
enough, at the end of the year, their 
performance was considerably lower 
than the rest of the class. The only 


to accept. . 

And the Coleman Report implicitly 
supports much of what the parents 
were fighting for (without SI. 5 million 
at their disposal to make their de- 
mands more scientific). In Jencks 
words: 

The Report makes a comincing though 
not definitive case for the view that stu- 
dent achievement depends kigeh 
forces over which today s schools ocercne 
little control. Whether they could raer 
rise more influence if they were organ- 
ized and run differently remains an open 
question. 

The parents of IS 201 have an answer 
to that “open question. They con 
tend- If the sechool is organized an 

run differently, 3nd , lhe .i ch foL^ 
more directly involved with f°««s 
which it now treats as outside its con 

cem student achievement would rue. 
Educational excellence without mte- 

^ThSiTparents knew-perhaps better 
than the professional educators that 
to individual and collective feeling 
of povverlessness and the re5ulb ”|^ 
of self respect had had and would con- 
tinue to have a cnpplmg effect upo 
to Children. They therefore de- 

"Ttok authority figures 3 




the October 1 issue of The New Re- 
public contained a review of extraor- 
dinary importance: as much because 
of the reviewer as the book being re- 
viewed. The book was the now famous 
Coleman Report, Equality of Educa- 
tional Opportunity written of, by, and 
for the educational establishment. The 
reviewer, Christopher Jencks, has made 
a mark for his unorthodoxy, his lack of 
awe of the educational establishment 
—and his creative fertile mind. 

Out of this dialectic came a remark- 
able conclusion, and one that is likely 
to haunt us for a long time to come: 
“a really superior school for Negroes 
must indeed be racially integrated!' 

The logic that compels this conclu- 
sion leaves much to be desired. 

It runs roughly as follows: 

Ilie Coleman Report reveals that 
school facilities for Negroes and whites 
arc remarkably alike. 

Nonetheless, it is equally clear that 
» egrocs do not learn in these wonder- 

fully equal schools. 

Ton years ago, it would have been 
proper to conclude that Negroes ate 

rnm°t ^ " e " e t0,d * hat Negroes 
an in ‘° middle class 

el u? 5 ’"' 1 "!'* schcoIs - We 
arc told that something called the 

enre "h otT' ICall >' ma ^ s «>e difFer- 
S' v tI,Cr ' vords ' m * x Negroes 
>uu get stupfdity. 

edge that sou 000,?^^™“ 
lum lusticc he said: S r °. lodo 

SfSrsFliMi 


It is difficult to live with this conclu- 
sion: that the Negro will have educa- 
tional opportunity only with racial in- 
tegration when it is quite clear, as 
Jencks notes, that u white America is 
not ready to do what would have to 
be done to integrate Negroes.” 

At first blush, one might well think 
that the $1.5 million was spent on 
a study in order to get white America 
off the hook, to prove conclusively 
that spending money trying to edu- 
cate the Negro was just a waste. In 
the old days, such an assertion would 
have been accepted, without documen- 
tation. Science appears to have made 
such conclusions expensive. 

But is that what the study really 
proves? I think not. And I am, for the 
sake of argument prepared to take Mr. 
Jencks at his word as to what the study 
says and does not say. 

Let us take for granted that Negroes 
and whites have equally good schools, 
that simply pouring money into Negro 
schools will probably accomplish little 
or nothing, and that as yet untried 
improvements in school facilities and 
programs and similar kinds of innova- 
tions have made very little difference 
in the past. 

It is not necessary for purposes of 
this discussion to assume that Negro 
schools and white schools are in all 
respects equal. It is only necessary to 
assume that the disparity in educa- 
tional achievement is far greater than 
can be accounted for by the disparity 
in resources allocated to Negro and 
white schools respectively. One might 
instead speculate that the almost equal 
resources allocated to Negro schools 
have in fact gone into the creation of 
what one Harlem resident called a 
comprehensive system of ‘‘designed re- 
tardation.” 

Scattered throughout the review— 
as throughout the report arc hints that 
point in a rather different direction 
from the panacea of integration— a 
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been. Regardless of good intentions, 
regard!css"of gestures and rhetoric, that 
trust lias been betrayed for generation 
after generation of educationally crip- 
pled children. 

Democracy places in each man s 
hand the ability to compel officials to 
pay heed. The middle class has found 
wars of making that accountability 
work— in fact, it works so well that 
bv and large it takes very little effort 
at all. The perception of accountabil- 
ity, the assumption of accountability, 
is self-validating. 

In IS 201, the parents liave sought 
another wav to compel accountability 
— to insure that they are no longer 
dismissed as irrelevant, untutored, ig- 
norant and inferior. They say: we 
don’t care what you think. We want 
a say and we are going to have a say. 


And thev may be right. They certainly 
have not yet been proven wrong. 
Mavbe a school committed to respect 
the individual, a school enjoying the 
confidence and support of the com- 
munity, a school reorganized to re- 
flect its faith in the pupil and the 
parent can achieve excellence— even if 
that community is poor and black. 

It might even oger as much as the 
opportunity to be bused at 8:00 Ail. 
into hostile lflv-white suburbs to at- 
tend a school where acceptance is from 
nine to three and where membership 
in the glorious student culture is 
merely at sufferance. 

And that is the point that the Cole- 
man Report leaves open, that Jtmcks 
appears to have missed— but that both 
unwittingly support. 


City Schools, Inequality, 
and Modified Class Struggle 


PATRICIA SEXTON 


City schools, mth a grossing majority Cwrt desegrega- 

sharp racial and class conflict following the ^ chmgei ^ Ta pi^ y . 

tion decisions. Issues and situations mth , , , j jw, pace, 

and were so complex that description and anclyns *e 

My own article on city schools m the ™ ^ ^ contestants, and 'a fen- 
major inequities m the system, some of pen clcmmts outside the 
of the prospects for the future. Its emp OT d t he higher 

— ° f * ho ° i chme - 

The claim that the and its excuse 


school system are so constrained that 
diei' can do little seems largely true, 

Rinsed version of 2 ti article which 2 p- 
P^-ed in The Annuls of the American Accd- 
e J r T of Politicel did Sodd Science, Phila- 
cdphia, 352 (Man*, 1964), 95*106. 


thonznpajiwu‘ — 

outride interference is made an exen.. 

for taertia. City schools haro no an™ 

adequate service to have-nots lately 
beSuse the have-nots were unfeicp- 
resented in dedrion-makmg positrons. 


(March, 1954), 95-106- 
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whose position they might aspire. 
This was particularly important in 
view of the fact that the students were 
adolescents, thus impressionable and 
in the process of malcing life decisions. 

2. Sympathetic teachers who re- 
spected black children, were sup- 
portive and encouraging, who did not 
reinforce feelings of insecurity, and 
who expected black children to learn. 

3. Curriculum that reflected the Ne- 
gro’s contribution to world and Amer- 
ican history and filled the knowledge 
gaps left by years of omission and 
neglect. 

4. Increased participation in their 
children’s educational lives. The par- 
ents knew that they, unlike white 
middle-class parents, had no place in 
the power equation of the New York 
school system. They also probably 

ty being vigilant and un- 
lntimidated, they would compel re- 

fmm S 'tr CSS v an ? res P ect - not only 
from the school administration and 

children bUt als0 froru thdr own 

said «,nt the parents of 
VI f° c !”. I . dre n must be as fully artic- 
ulate, vigilant and unintimidated as 
tee o middle-class children. More- 
’ those parents must be perceived 
an responded to by schoofautori- 

are SSd P are " ts 

listened to with ,h reSpeCt and 

ness. th h same atte ntive- 

tors" thaUf .""Si T Sa J in § t0 educa- 
gcncc is nit , ? ™ th nativc 'ntelli- 

not he inte“fe' ,n o & the fau > 1 

the tcchninn. ■ ™' 0ne must assume 
ship is ' "one .? Wron & «■= relation- 

rncntiswro®;Th mCaSUre ° faC,,ieve - 

child is wrn"?' l h P crce Phon of the 
a sick pa, S' £ 5 ,* lth a doctOT ">ih 


We have heard— and will continue 
to hear— much of the slogan, “Black 
Power.” But it is to be noted that the 
parents in IS 201 at several points 
have been willing to settle for a white 
principal— and that insistence on a 
Negro was not one of their original 
demands. What they wanted was a 
chance to participate in such a way 
that their children, seeing them, would 
know that even in Harlem a child has 
a chance. . . . 

It is not just the student culture, 
or the quality of the teachers that is 
critical. It is the reality of respect and 
concern, the reality of helplessness in 
the face of indignity, the reality of 
failure at tasks which every student 
has the capacity to perform. This is 
what the Coleman Report, the Jencks 
review and the IS 201 controversy 
really point to. And if the change is 
to come, meaningful improvement in 
the quality of education, dramatic al- 
teration in achievement and opportu- 
nity, then we must alter a system that 
in G. B. Shaw’s terms condemns 3 
man to be a bootblack and then goes 
on to prove his inferiority by bis occu- 
pation. 

The schools have long done that to 
the Negro. They have said to the par- 
ents: You are unworthy in our eyes 
to act as a parent; your understanding 
and your perception of your child 
count as naught; your beliefs about 
his ability and his potential are worth- 
less. Of course, if you mix in enough 
middle-class children that attitude 
changes perceptibly. Parents become 
respected members of the community' 
— persons whose approval and accept- 
ance is desired by teachers. 

But IS 201 says there is a different 
route to respect and a different route 
to educational excellence. Professional 
status and office confer a public trust. 
The parents arc entitled to see that 
that trust is honored. But it has not 
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Moreover, largely by the manipula- 
tion of conflicting religious interests, 
this coalition has until recently pre- 
vented the passage of the federal aid 
that seems indispensable to urban 
schools. At the same time it has con- 
tinued, through extension programs, 
copious aid to rural education. 

(2) Seriously deprived have-nots 
have failed to enter their full power 
into the political arena. 

Fiscal aid from the state to city* 
schools may be close at hand, depend- 
ing upon how quickly reapportion- 
ment will be enforced in the states. 
New York City received $197 in school 
aid for each student in its public 
schools in 1961-1962, while the aver- 
age in the rest of the state was $314. 
Miami, Florida paid S47 million in 
state taxes in one recent year and got 
back only SI .5 million in grants-in-aid. 

Consequences of local, state, and 
national class conflict are seen in the 
school inequalities and class-biased 
training given to children even within 
the most liberal city systems. Only in 
the past few years has the concern of 
some unionists, academicians, liberals, 
and many Negroes brought the full 
range of inequities to public attention. 
The “spoils” of the city school, lim- 
ited as they are by outside controls, 
are usually divided according to the 
crude formula “them as has gets. 
Only now in some cities is there any 
insistence on the more radical “com- 
pensator}” formula— “to each accord- 
ing to need.” 

Evidence about class inequalities, 
past and present, is now weighty- My 
own study of one large city school sys- 
tem, Education and Income, describes 
the various forms of class inequities 
within one system. 3 I will refer here 
only to a few facts about Chicago and 
New York (not the cities in my 


* Patricia Cayo Serton, Education end In - 
(New Tort: The Viking Press. Inc, 
1961). 


study). In 1955, following Dr. Ken- 
neth Clark’s demand for attention to 
Negro schools, an “outside” study 
found that Negro and Puerto Rican 
schools in New York City were gener- 
allv inferior to “Other” schools. 4 In a 
group of Negro and Puerto Rican 
schools (the X Group), 50.3 per cent 
of teachers were on tenure, compared 
to 78.2 per cent in the “Other” group 
(the Y Group); 18.1 per cent in the 
X group and only 8.3 per cent in the 
Y group were “permanent substitutes. 
On the average, facilities in Group 
X schools were older, less adequate, 
and more poorly maintained than Y 
schools. The costs of operating Y 
schools were higher than costs m X 
schools. Though the New York Board 
of Education now claims that Negro 
and Puerto Rican schools are equal or 
superior to “Other" schools. Dr. Ken- 
neth Clark still says Harlem schools 
reflect “a consistent pattern of cmn- 
inal neglect." 

In the absence of cost-accounting, 
comparative expenditures ra have and 
have-not schools in New York cannot 
be checked. Certainly eflorts are being 
made by New York schools to provide 
better education for deprived nunon- 
ties especially in “certain schools 
where extra services tend to beover- 

concentrated. bnt the schools stffldo 
not seem to approach full equality, 
and the cost estimates do notmeasure 
the full cost of education— the differ- 
ences in nursery and kindergarten edu- 
cation, the last two years of high 
school missed by the low-income drop- 
out and the costs of higher education 
-not to mention the low-quality and 
segregated “ability" tracks in ° " h,ch 
have-not children are often placed. 

TCough New York permitted an 

Eh*? o” 

Sew Vert City, October, IV». 


city schools. 
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As cities go, New York’s school board 
seems unusually enlightened. Yet a 
nine-member board includes only one 
Negro and no Puerto Rican, although 
these groups together compose 40 per 
cent of the city’s public school enroll- 
ment. Nor is there any blue-collar 
worker or person of modest means or 
position on the board, but, then, such 


individuals are rare specimens on city 
boards. One trade unionist, himself a 
university graduate and member of a 
professional union, sits on the board. 
Of some 777 top officials in the system 
—board members, superintendents, 
and principals — it appears that only 
six are Negroes, 0.8 per cent of the 
total. 1 

Perhaps the "equality lag” within 
city systems may be more directly at- 
tributable to deficiencies in have-not 
organization than to lack of good faith 
among liberals and board members. 
Many cittes cou ld nearly be "pos- 
ressed by Negroes who approach a 
majority in some cases, but Negroes 

and"m ™ n their numerical strength 
b l evicted from the city 

catch ft, lenewal before th ey 
catch up with their potential. Nor do 

labor unions use their full authority in 
school affairs. A major weakness of 
inTofn* ‘ S thC i, r limiled u "<l«sh»nd- 

get it the ! ''t\ has if and how to 
get it, they also lack the time, money 

chMe°iS niZah ° n ° ften needed t0 Pci 


a ‘special interest-’ «,v,VT. £ener ^ y re gardec 

, . ■ businessmen, in Pefpr r*io 

SX C, ,X° r ^ have' 

whatever stigma ' attaches to Sgl,™ 


Local conflict seems only a dim re- 
flection of a larger conflict. The main 
drama of class conflict is seen in full 
dimension in a larger arena— at the 
federal and state levels. The national 
scene cannot be ignored in any consid- 
eration of the city school situation. 
Only at this level does there appear 
a possibility of releasing the funds 
needed to support high-quality educa- 
tion and the high-level job opportun- 
ity that goes with it. The claim that 
federal aid to education is the only 
school issue and that other concerns 
arc simply distractions is given sub- 
stantial support by any cursory study 
of school budgets. 

Nationally, the conflict seems shaped 
by at least two major factors: 

(1) A congressional system that is 
still biased against have-nots and their 
representatives. The bias results from 
at least two forms of conservative ma- 
nipulation: (a) manipulation of rural 
and small-town interests, North and 
South, and, through them, congres- 
sional apportionment and votes; (b) 
the additional manipulation of south- 
ern rural conservatism— which has been 
given unusual congressional power 
by the committee seniority system- 
through the exchange of votes on the 
race issue. 

The power of haves at this top level 
serves to block federal nonmilitary 
spending in general but specifically 
those measures that might ensure rapid 
economic growth through federal ex- 
penditures, full employment, and the 
extension of power to have-nots— 
measures that would give significant 
relief to the city’s distress. More di- 
rectly relevant, it has blocked aid to 
cities and held up the transfer of po* 
litical power from rural to urban areas. 

lower-class background and associated with 
a special-interest group. . . . Labor is handi- 
capped not only by having imputed to it less 
civic virtue but also by a shortage of money 
and organizational skills.” 
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racial distribution of recent graduat- 
ing classes in New York’s special high 
schools for “gifted children” drawn 
from the whole city: 


PUERTO 

NEGROES RICANS OTHERS 


Bronx High 
School of 
Science 

Sfuyvesant High 
School 

High School of 
Muite ond Art 

Brooklyn Tech- 
nical School 


14 

23 

45 


863 

629 

638 

907 


In one recent year, Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans were about 14 per cent 
of the graduating class in the citys 
academic high schools and about 50 
per cent in the city’s vocational high 
schools. In the vocational schools, Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans tend to be 
heavily concentrated in inferior man- 
ual trade schools and seriously under- 
represented in the technical schools. 
For example, in a class of 361 in the 
aviation school (a high-level technical 
school), 26 were Negroes, 51 were 
Puerto Ricans, 284 were “Others.” In 
the class at the New York printing 
school, 4 were Negroes, 16 were Puerto 
Ricans, and 183 were “Others.” At the 
Clara Barton school for hospital work- 
ers, Negroes were a clear majority. Vo- 
cational schools have been “tightening 
standards” recently and sending mi- 
norities to “academic” schools where, 
if neglected, they may be no better off. 

A developing conflict centers on 
higher education. Though ethnic rec- 
prds arc not kept, one expert estimate 
h that about 2 per cent of students at 
the University of the City of New 
^ork (formerly the city's free col- 
leges) are Negro. One branch of the 
University is located at the edge of 
Harlem and is more integrated and 


accessible to Negroes than other 
branches, yet less than 5 per cent Ne- 
gro enrollment is reported there. 

In New York, Negroes tend to fall 
between the free city colleges and the 
dominant and expensive private univer- 
sities. They can neither qualify for 
the former nor afford the latter. Needs 
tests are not applied to city college ad- 
missions, and enrollments are reported 
to be now predominantly middle class.® 
Some critics now say that the only 
equitable system of tuition charges, in 
all types of institutions, is a sliding 
scale based on ability to pay. 

The compilation and release of in- 
formation about ethnic and social class 
enrollments in institutions of higher 
education, as well as the postsecondary 
experiences of students, appear to be 
the first step out of the college in- 
equities which have, in turn, imposed 
inequities on lower educational lev-els. 
Equality of opportunity in higher edu- 
cation will probably come only through 
a national network of community col- 
leges— low in cost and located within 
easy commuting distance-and avail- 
able to all “average”-or-above students 

who want further education. 1 Perhaps 
Britain’s proposed experiment with tel- 
evised university instruction vull pro- 
vide an alternative, or supplemental 
model, to the community college. 


Vcalifomia spent 533 miUm on eonv 

disuS Iron. Hit state's rc,,ccn - 
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Schools, Benjamin Willis, has only in 
the past year agreed to a three-man 
study committee of which he will be 
a member. In 1962 John E. Coons, 
Northwestern University law professor, 
prepared for the United States Com- 
mission on Civil Rights a report on 
segregated schools in Chicago. 6 Ten 
schools in each of three groups were 
selected— white, integrated, Negro— 
and the findings were as follows: 


1961-1962 

Number of pupils 
per classroom 
Appropriation per 
pupil 

Number of un- 
certified teachers 
Average number of 
books per pupil 


WHITE 

30.95 

$342 

12 % 

5.0 


INTE- 
GRATED NEGRO 


46.8 

$269 


,1" , 1963 3 Handbook of Chica gl 
bchool Segregation claimed that 196 
appropriations for school operating ex 
penses were almost 25 per cent create 
P“ P u Pil in white than in N e ‘ , 
schools, that teacher salaries were 8 ]! 

eratin 6 ” 1 hlgher ’ lhat nont =aching op 
emt ng xpenses-clerical and mainte 

tism n in X S’ e of t in ? uenlial conser va 
ism n relation to have-nots and th, 

Chicago* 5 Trih *" th !?P assa S e from th, 
?T' cw Ri « to usa, c u 

Commissi™ o n CM Right^ Unte > 

1 963, “compiM, S"edf Se ^ation 

Committee, Coordinat*^ r? the Educat *o> 

"Let’s^row^he^ob? 0 T * ib f u ™ Magazine 
appears in Humnn p ou * School,” as i 


The ignoramuses have had their chance. 
It is time to make them responsible for 
their actions. . . . Sweep through the 
school house with a fiery broom. Remove 
the deadwood, the troublemakers, the 
no-goods, the thugs. . . . 

[The teacher can tell on the first day] 
which students are the dissatisfied, the 
misfits, the illitearate [sic], undeserving, 
non compos nincompoops. 

We have become the victims of the 
great transcendental fraud, a deceit put 
upon us by a generation of psychiatrists, 
guidance counselors, and psychologists, 
none of whom spends any more time in 
the classroom dealing with these apes 
than lie has to. 

Despite the fact that median in- 
come in Chicago is higher than in 
New York, Chicago in one recent year 
spent $410 per pupil while New York 
spent $761.52.® 

Inequalities and the compensatory 
formula now being advocated— reverse 
inequality— produce only one kind of 
conflict, one which may be more easily 
resolved than other disputes because 
it involves simply the redistribution of 
money. The “concept” of equality it- 
self seems far less susceptible to change 
—the notion that, with proper atten- 
tion, the abilities of have-not children 
may prove roughly equal to those of 
haves and that, therefore, they should 
not be separated, sent off at an early 
age on different tracks, or given dis- 
proportionate access to higher educa- 
tion. 

In New York City, fiscal inequality, 
segregation, and the “concept” of in- 
equality resulted in the following 

studies classes in schools throughout the na- 
tion. 

8 While 21.3 per cent of Chicago’s popula- 
tion have incomes over $10,000 annually, 
only 18.5 per cent of New Yorkers are in 
this category. In Chicago, 26.3 per cent of 
whites are in this bracket and only 8.7 pet 
cent of Negroes; at the same time, 9.9 pet 
cent of whites and 28.4 per cent of Negroes 
have incomes less than $3,000 per year. 
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selves to the slums ... to the crum- 
bling houses and gutted alleys; to the 
black children running out in the 
streets while cars kill some and miss 
others; to the fourteen- and fifteen- 
year-old girls who consume barbitu- 
rates and die; to the old men, the 
winos, the juice trickling out of the 
corners of their mouths and most of 
them under forty, who perch on milk 
crates grinning toothlessly at the 
women swinging their hips down the 
street. 

None of this came through to the 
White House Conference. "Wino 
was a dirty word. Many of the dele- 
gates were glib, well-dressed Northern- 
ers who had big reputations within 
their particular areas for zealous efforts 
in the betterment of human relations. 
After listening through two straight 
sessions to small businessmen and 
well-meaning but unknowledgeable 
whites expound their ideas on the Ne- 
groes’ plight, I decided to get up and 
speak. After I had expressed some of 
these thoughts, about what life is really 
like in Watts, a well-heeled, smooth- 
voiced delegate from the East Coast 
said to me, “Johnie Scott, you are 
indeed a hoodlum. But hoodlums are 
the most beautiful people.” Hoodlums 
acquire a certain graveness of mien not 
noticeable in most people. 

At schools like Jordan High, the 
annual turnover is close to ten teach- 
ers a year; this summer 371 teachers 
in the Watts area asked to be trans- 
fered elsewhere. These schools have 
been looking desperately to Washing- 
ton for aid. It should have been made 
clear at that Conference that a B.A. 
does not qualify one to teach a child 
"ho suffers not only from an intellec- 
tual deprivation, but from a moral 
starvation. This starvation begins in 
homes where Mother is seldom there 
and Daddy’s name is only a ghost of 


a memory, and often cursed by Mother 
at that. 

As I described my home to the dele- 
gates, many thoughts ran through my 
mind. I wondered whether I was be- 
ing too biased in my position, whether 
I was speaking too hastily. And yet I 
could feel that here were people who 
truly had grown apart from the feeling 
of absolute nothingness that permeates 
and works on the mind in the ghetto, 
a feeling that can corrode even the 
senses of one who had tried to hide 
from the images of poverty with books 
and activities, with girls and parties— 
of one who was finally admitted into 
Harvard University because of a high 
scholastic record as the first Negro 
from Watts to hit the Ivy League. 

That person was me. It was me, all 
of eighteen years old and standing m 
the Boston Common trying to forget 
all that I had come from. It was me, 

one Easter Sunday receiving a call 

from Los Angeles and being told one 
Of my best friends had been shot n 
the head with a shotgun while he tried 
to protect another of my friends. It 
wasVwho had to learn that shame 
often does not come from t e P r “ sed 
memories but rather from imagined or 
ornceived notions of what the white 
and the “black bourgeois” societies dic- 
tate And it was me, ultimately, who 
had to leave Harvard after a year of 

fluctuating moods of depression 
elation— the elation coming, for in 
stince when I went to visit the home 
of a Harvard friend; I canoed .for the 


very first time in rny life, and saw 
silver fish leap from waters forty dc- 

B ' WaTts'appearcd very strange to me 
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My Home Is Watts 

JOHNIE SCOTT 


Students, the consumers of education, are seldom heard from, except in 
moments of extreme discontent and protest. Scott tells his o-wn story of 
Watts, the riot-plagued section of Los Angeles, and Negro ghetto life and 
schools. 


I will give you a description of 
Watts as I know it. It is a personal 
picture, because for us who live within 
the confines of 92nd Street and Im 
penal Highway, Central Avenue to 
Alameda, Watts is personal because 
it becomes you. I live in the Jordan 
Downs Housing Projects. Much of the 
noting last year occurred in this area; 
he more recent outbreaks were alone 
the fringes of these projects. A Mexi' 
can-American was shot and killed in 
my parking lot. 

. Th , ere were 550 kids in my gradual 

M «kham Junior 

High School. Three days later we reg- 
sterK j at Jordan Senior High. There 
were 250 of us; 300 were already gone 

proversW / T ‘ 0rants ” < The 

^rrday.t™; 6 ^:™^ 

Jorda»Tuto^^ E ™VT " 

class only a Ur few'da n v C s ed h f Com P osition 

tion, the avera'e before 813,1113 
T n ,’ y cra ge grade point of the 
Jordan graduate in my c P , ass J s “ 

Johnie Scott, "My H ome I s Watts” 
pers Magazine, October 1966. ’ H 


(D-minus), and his reading level was 
6.0 (sixth grade). 

Strangely, three of us took the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Tests. I was the first 
to find out about them from some 
white youths I had met while writing 
high-school sports for the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner. If one takes illiter- 
acy as a gauge for discontent, look at 
the high-school graduates of my class, 
or look at this past summer when 
there were 365 to graduate from Jor- 
dan. Three years ago there were 768 
kids in that class— less than half made 
it through, to enter an area which the 
McCone Report on the Watts troubles 
says is now flooded with thousands of 
jobs. I would answer the McCone Re- 
port by pointing out that the same 
people I saw burn and riot, the same 
people who went to school with me— 
many of them very able but frustrated 
by the demands of school and the im- 
personal teaching they got— are still 
at the same hangouts. For there is 
another type of “graduation” in gh e *' 
tos: graduation from marihuana to 
“smack,” or heroin. 

Early this summer, I attended the 
White House Conference on Civil 
Rights at the Sheraton-Park in Wash- 
ington, D.C. To me, the Conference 
had convened because Negroes as well 
as whites bad not addressed them- 
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selves to the slums ... to the crum- 
bling houses and gutted alleys; to the 
black children running out in the 
streets while cars kill some and miss 
others; to the fourteen- and fifteen- 
year-old girls who consume barbitu- 
rates and die; to the old men, the 
winos, the juice trickling out of the 
corners of their mouths and most of 
them under forty, who perch on milk 
crates grinning toothlessly at the 
women swinging their hips down the 
street. 

None of this came through to the 
White House Conference. “Wino” 
was a dirty word. Many of the dele- 
gates were glib, well-dressed Northern- 
ers who had big reputations within 
their particular areas for zealous efforts 
in the betterment of human relations. 
After listening through two straight 
sessions to small businessmen and 
well-meaning but unknowledgeable 
whites expound their ideas on the Ne- 
groes’ plight, I decided to get up and 
speak. After I had expressed some of 
these thoughts, about what life is really 
like in Watts, a well-heeled, smooth- 
voiced delegate from the East Coast 
said to me, “Johnie Scott, you are 
indeed a hoodlum. But hoodlums are 
the most beautiful people.” Hoodlums 
acquire a certain graveness of mien not 
noticeable in most people. 

At schools like Jordan High, the 
annual turnover is close to ten teach- 
ers a year; this summer 371 teachers 
in the Watts area asked to be trans- 
fered elsewhere. These schools have 
been looking desperately to Washing- 
ton for aid. It should have been made 
clear at that Conference that a BA. 
does not qualify one to teach a child 
who suffers not only from an intellec- 
tual deprivation, but from a moral 
starvation This starvation begins in 
homes where Mother is seldom there 
and Daddy’s name is only a ghost of 


a memory, and often cursed by Mother 
at that. 

As I described my home to the dele- 
gates, many thoughts ran through my 
mind. I wondered whether I was be- 
ing too biased in my position, whether 
I was speaking too hastily. And yet I 
could feel that here were people who 
truly had grown apart from the feeling 
of absolute nothingness that permeates 
and works on the mind in the ghetto, 
a feeling that can corrode even the 
senses of one who had tried to hide 
from the images of poverty with books 
and activities, with girls and parties— 
of one who was finally admitted into 
Harvard University because of a high 
scholastic record as the first Negro 
from Watts to hit the Ivy League. 

That person was me. It was me, all 
of eighteen years old and standing in 
the Boston Common trying to forget 
all that I had come from. It was me, 

one Easter Sunday, receiving a rail 

from Los Angeles and being to d I one 
of my best friends had been shot in 
the head with a shotgun while he fried 
to protect another of my friends. It 
was me, who had to learn that shame 
often does not come from repressed 
memories but rather from imagined or 
conceived notions of what the white 
and the "black bourgeois societies dic- 
tate And it was me, ultimately, who 
had to leave Harvard after a year of 
fluctuating moods of de P. r “ sl0 { " 3 jn . 
elation— the elation coming, for in 
stance when I went to visit the home 

of a Harvard friend; I canoed >r the 


very firettime in my life, and saw 
silver fish leap from waters forty de 

^““'appeared very strange to me 
Whl l returned. And yet, as I walked 

1 ldhouscs on th'ftock’strccts, as I dc- 

tremendous^ spiritual toll .he ghetto 
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exacts. I could now feel the hopeless- 
ness. I, in failing at Harvard, had been 
ripped asunder from all my retreats 
from poverty, and for once I had to 
stand naked before my own fear . . . 
before the leering face of myself, an 
old man perched on a milk crate cack- 
ling at the young ladies. 

You see here your sisters become 
pregnant one after another; you hear 
a black man shout in your ear, “Be 
proud of your color, boy”; you live 
through the riot, through the blood 
and the fire; but most of all, you feel 
the hatred that is here while mothers 
plead with you to break into the shoe 
stores so they might get shoes for their 
children. You become aware of how 
difficult it is to raise your head and 
look a white man in the face to say, 
“I can accept you.” Acceptance, not 
because you love the white man, but 
because you realize that it is a greater 
hell to meet with one’s conscience 
than it is to hate a white man. 

I was flattered that the gentleman 
in Washington thought hoodlums 
were “beautiful people,” but this only 
served to highlight another, and to me 
more disturbing, aspect of the battle 
for equality in this country. We have 
always concerned ourselves with the 
progressive strides taken by the Negro 
toward freedom. We note how he be- 
gan as a slave and, after the Civil War, 
the way he rapidly became aware of 
education and his own humanity. We 
decried the crumbling family struc- 
ture, and yet nodded wisely to our- 
selves that he would overcome even 
this handicap. 

The broken family and the image 
of the emasculated male are a tradi- 
tion ascribed to the Negro since slav- 
ery. It is a way of life begun by the 
slave masters who sold father, mother, 
and son down the river, who callously 
raped the black man’s wife while she. 


screaming in her agony, lost respect 
for a man who would not risk death 
for her. This emasculated male, this 
man stripped of his manhood, is now 
at the forefront of the battles for civil 
rights. It is, for him, the final assertion 
of his masculinity. 

I myself do little more now than 
stand with the fellows on the comer 
of 103rd Street and watch the leaders 
step off Baldwin Hill to speak for the 
Negro in Watts, watch the Ivy League 
Negroes who live in $100,000 homes, 
who have never stood on street corners 
and felt the fury of their sadness, call 
press conferences on the ghetto. They 
will one day have to move to the side. 
They will have to move because the 
children who have grown old in the 
ghetto, who have watched the police 
whip their older brothers, who have 
survived reform school and prison, will 
one day be able to articulate for them- 
selves, to the entire world, the message 
of their own deepest desires. I believe 
that the world will be surprised. 

Surprised not by the stringency of 
the slum Negroes’ demands, but rather 
by their “humanness.” The slum Ne- 
gro will ask, for his children, parks 
(and in Watts there is but one); effi- 
cient care of those who need relief 
and medical care (and at present both 
the Bureau of Public Assistance and 
the Los Angeles County General Hos- 
pital are under fire for their inordi- 
nately slow treatment and processing 
of poor people); jobs that will reach 
the majority of the community’s skills 
(there is no trade school in Watts, 
and there is but one in the entire city 
of Los Angeles); increased contact 
with social workers; a rapport with 
politician and policeman; good schools 
with space for growth as the commu- 
nity itself grows; and, most of all, com- 
munication with the outside world on 
a level other than that of fear. 



Classrooms in the Military 


HAROLD F. CLARK 
HAROLD S. SLOAN 


The armed forces hare a long and virtually unexplored history of training 
and educating the marginal man— who has come to be known m the 
schools as the "disadvantaged." The military system is more like the schools 
than any other training institution. Military training like schooling, is com- 
pulsory during periods of national emergency ; and, like the schools, the 
military services must 'train a cross section of the population 
The military, however, has the advantage over the schools of being some- 
what more selective. It can more easily eliminate those who cannot or wi 
not " fit in." It is a more effective disciplinary body and provides a high y 
male milieu for the most serious school disciplinary cases, boys. It has full- 
time control over trainees and does not send them home to conflict mg 
rules and culture. It can provide a more socially and racially integr 
living arrangement. It can motivate learning by providing >mmed«te ;oh 
advancement for trainees and other rewards for ^ or “ 

It has much more money than the schools. Still, the m,hmy model a 
rich and almost virginal field of study for scholars and schoolmen who 
wish to improve education for the disadvantaged. 


The Varying Concept of “Marginal 

Every man is marginal. Most of us 
are marginal for some things and for 
most things some of us are marginal. 
Marginality is a relative concept and 
can be meaningful only in a defined 
context. Even within a defined con- 
text, the state of being marginal may 
not be static. In time, the marginal 
may meet or exceed the standard: the 
underweight person may gain the 
needed weight. In time, the standard 
may be changed : people of less weight 
per given height will be accepted. 
There may be nothing permanent 
about the characteristics of the person 
which made him marginal; and there 
may be nothing permanent about the 
standards which declare him margina . 


In the particular case of being con- 
sidered marginal for use by the Army, 
the problem shifts from the philosoph- 
ical to the empirical. Standards for ac- 
ceptance into the Armed Services vary 
principally according to supply and de- 
mand. In time of increased mobiliza- 
tion, the age range may be widened, 
the physical and mental standards low- 
ered, and a more lenient policy estab- 
lished in moral waivers. While the 
Army has at times inducted men 
whose utility to the Army was in ques- 
tion, little systematic evidence has 
been collected on the effectiveness of 
such men or of the units to which 
they were assigned. 

Tlie experiences of the Army during 
the first World War and during the 
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training conducted under the Civilian 
Conservation Corps between the wars 
demonstrated the need for including 
men called marginal in any man- 
power mobilization planning. World 
Wars I and II showed that when indi- 
viduals are drawn from all segments 
of American life through the draft, a 
startling array of physical, mental, edu- 
cational, social and other individual 
differences becomes evident. 

At one time or another, the Armed 
Services have applied the concept of 
marginal manpower, if not the term, 
to persons in the following categories: 

Physically handicapped. 

Physically substandard. 

Less than fourth-grade education. 
English-speaking, but unable to read or 
write at fourth-grade level. 

Unable to read and understand simple 
instructions or sign their names. 

Fail to achieve a qualifying score on 
selection tests. 

Limited verbal ability or aptitude. 
Non-English speaking who arc literate in 
their native tongue. 

Non-English speaking; illiterate in native 
tongue. 

Subaverage or slow learners. 

Slow to adjust to military life; emotion- 
ally unstable or maladjusted. 

Morally unacceptable; criminal records. 
Conscientious objectors. 

It is apparent that there is consider- 
able overlap, lack of uniformity, and 
an absence of comparable levels in 
these definitions. Some refer to char- 
acteristics or states of a person who is 
marginal— for example, “slow learner”; 
some are operational definitions and 
indicate how marginality is to be as- 
sessed— inability to read or sign one’s 
name ; some are phrased in terms of 
the way marginal persons are to be 
handled or treated— those for whom 
only limited service is appropriate or 
those who require some form of spe- 
cial training. 


The “Limited Service” Concept 

The concept of “limited service” de- 
veloped during World War II out of 
necessity to accept men who could be 
useful to the Army even though they 
were limited in the kinds of work they 
could do and circumstances under 
which they could work. The term orig- 
inally applied to men with either 
physical or mental limitations, or 
both. Later, the designation was nar- 
rowed to include only those with phys- 
ical limitations. These men brought to 
the military service many useful civil- 
ian skills which were directly related 
to the needs of the service. While they 
could be assigned only to designated 
positions— which were limited in num- 
ber— or in some cases were restricted 
to certain geographic areas, their prior 
skills and generally higher mental level 
permitted greater flexibility of assign- 
ment than was possible with men who 
were mentally limited. 

The term “limited service” was 
abandoned in 1943 because of the re- 
stricted nature of the term. Its aban- 
donment did not, however, eliminate 
the problem of special handling of 
personnel who were physically mar- 
ginal. 

The mental marginal poses a larger 
training and utilization problem. Per- 
sons so classified have continuously 
been associated with assignment to 
the less demanding jobs— jobs selected 
for the most part on an ad hoc basis. 
Even for these jobs, or even for satis- 
factory completion of basic training, 
the mental marginal may need longer 
and more intensive training than the 
man of average ability'. He may arrive 
as a semiliterate. His potential useful- 
ness to the Army is dependent upon 
his achieving a combination of the 
basic knowledge and the basic skill re- 
quired to do an Army job. 



The “Special Training" Concept 

The pattern of training the mar- 
ginal man, particularly the individuals 
with mental or language limitations, 
frequently took the form of instruc- 
tion in special training units. Mar- 
ginals were removed from the normal 
basic training activities and given such 
training as would allow them to be 
later absorbed into regular military 
life. During World War II, ability to 
read and write at the fourth-grade 
level was considered necessary for serv- 
ice men. Special training was insti- 
tuted to bring those in need up to that 
level. This educational training was in- 
termixed with training in regular mili- 
tary subjects. Later, other programs 
such as the prebasic training of insular 
Puerto Ricans, who had little or no 
command of the English language, to - 
lowed a similar pattern. These pro- 
grams were not experimental, t hey 
were attempts to meet compelling 
needs for an enlarged manpower base. 
Other programs have followed an ex- 
perimental design, such as the Transi- 
tional Training Program at Fort Leon- 
ard Wood in 1953 and a similar An 
Force study called Project 1000 Both 
of these efforts are described and eva - 
uated later. 


Problems of Verification 


The history of the identification 
training, and utilization of margina 
manpower in the Armed F° rc 5 s *P 
date is a record of only partial u 
ment of a goal. If the aim has een 
to find out who the marginals are 
how they may be selected, and w a 
they can do, those ends have ne\ 
been achieved. Ideally, an accoun o 
experience with men whose potential 
military usefulness was in question 
would state (1) by what criterion 1 
was decided that certain men shouia 


be inducted— selection; (2) how the 
kind of work they should be trained 
for was decided upon — classification; 
(?) how they were prepared for these 
jobs— whether special or extended 
training was given them and what 
kind of training; and (4) how their 
contribution compared to that of men 
of similar ability not so trained. Un- 
fortunately, military experience with 
marginal men cannot be so neatly cata- 
logued. ... . . , 

The question of utilizing marginal 
manpower becomes one of scientific 
verification. Such verification is fraught 
with problems and possible sources of 
misunderstanding. Problems of man- 
agement, of logistics, of administra- 
tion are frequently encountered by 
operational personnel in the establish- 
ment of programs to utilize marginals 
nrulto assess the effect of such utiliza- 

41 Another and less generally recog- 
nized deterrent to the effective evalua- 
tion of the utility to the Army of men 
in the marginal segment lies in the 
fact that marginal man is so labeled. 
Trainers, cadre, job supervisors may 
tend to evaluate a man low on per- 
formance if they know or think he has 
previously been classified as marginal. 
They are likely, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to look more closely for indi- 
cators of inapt behavior in such a 
group than they would in a nonmar- 
ginal group. There may also be a 
fendency to interpret behavior in a mar- 
ginal as inapt, whereas the same be- 
havior would not be so c assified if 
observed in a nonmarginal. For ex- 
ample, during World War II, com- ■ 
zanders complained that they were 
getting too many men in the lowest 
Snial category. The Department of 
the Army then arbitrarily decreed that 
he top 'half of that category would 
henceforth be classified in the next 
higher category. Commanders practi- 
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training conducted under the Civilian 
Conservation Corps between the wars 
demonstrated the need for including 
men called marginal in any man- 
power mobilization planning. World 
Wars I and II showed that when indi- 
viduals are drawn from all segments 
of American life through the draft, a 
startling array of physical, mental, edu- 
cational, social and other individual 
differences becomes evident. 

At one time or another, the Armed 
Services have applied the concept of 
marginal manpower, if not the term, 
to persons in the following categories: 

Physically handicapped. 

Physically substandard. 

Less than fourth-grade education. 
English-speaking, but unable to read or 
write at fourth-grade level. 

Unable to read and understand simple 
instructions or sign their names. 

Fail to achieve a qualifying score on 
selection tests. 

Limited verbal ability or aptitude. 
Non-English speaking who are literate in 
their native tongue. 

Non-English speaking; illiterate in native 
tongue. 

Subaverage or slow learners. 

Slow to adjust to military life; emotion- 
ally unstable or maladjusted. 

Morally unacceptable; criminal records. 
Conscientious objectors. 

It is apparent that there is consider- 
able overlap, lack of uniformity, and 
an absence of comparable levels in 
these definitions. Some refer to char- 
acteristics or states of a person who is 
marginal for example, '‘slow learner”; 
some are operational definitions and 
indicate how marginality is to be as- 
sessed— inability to read or sign one's 
name ; some are phrased in terms of 
the way marginal persons are to be 
handled or treated— those for whom 
only limited service is appropriate or 
those who require some form of spe- 
cial training. 


The ‘Ximited Service” Concept 

The concept of “limited service” de- 
veloped during World War II out of 
necessity to accept men who could be 
useful to the Army even though they 
were limited in the kinds of work they 
could do and circumstances under 
which they could work. The term orig- 
inally applied to men with either 
physical or mental limitations, or 
both. Later, the designation was nar- 
rowed to include only those with phys- 
ical limitations. These men brought to 
the military service many useful civil- 
ian skills which were directly related 
to the needs of the service. While they 
could be assigned only to designated 
positions— which were limited in num- 
ber— or in some cases were restricted 
to certain geographic areas, their prior 
skills and generally higher mental level 
permitted greater flexibility of assign- 
ment than was possible with men who 
were mentally limited. 

The term “limited service” was 
abandoned in 1943 because of the re- 
stricted nature of the term. Its aban- 
donment did not, however, eliminate 
the problem of special handling of 
personnel who were physically mar- 
ginal. 

The mental marginal poses a larger 
training and utilization problem. Per- 
sons so classified have continuously 
been associated with assignment to 
the less demanding jobs— jobs selected 
for the most part on an ad hoc basis. 
Even for these jobs, or even for satis- 
factory completion of basic training, 
the mental marginal may need longer 
and more intensive training than the 
tnan of average ability. He may arrive 
as a semiliterate. His potential useful- 
ness to the Army is dependent upon 
his achieving a combination of the 
basic knowledge and the basic skill re- 
quired to do an Army job. 
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consequence to subsequent perform- 
ance. 

3. In some instances, aptitude tests 
administered at time of entry into 
service are rcadministered after com- 
pletion of special training. It is some- 
times assumed that an increase in test 
scores indicates an increased capacity 
to learn and perform military jobs— an 
increased capability brought about by 
the special training. Because a man s 
skills, knowledges, and interests change, 
aptitude test scores can, do, and should 
be expected to change as a result of 
training, special coaching, and other 
factors. Such changes, however, may 
not indicate that a man will be able 
to learn things that he previously was 
unable to learn. For example , by pro- 
viding a man with the meanings of 
words he did not know previously, his 
verbal comprehension or aptitude score 
can be raised. He may not, hovvever, 
be able to learn or to perform military 
jobs not directly dependent upon his 
newly acquired knowledge of words. 

4. Individual performance tests or 
job proficiency tests can provide one 
of the most valid means for assessing 
the effectiveness of training, but such 
instruments have rarely been admin- 
istered to marginal personnel who 
have received special training. In lieu 
of adequate performance measures, at- 
tempts to demonstrate the value of 
special training have used ratings of 
trainees by teachers and cadre. Because 
ratings are particularly sensitive to var- 
ious forms of bias, they must be de- 
signed and used with extreme care 
a requirement that often has not been 
met in assessing marginal personnel. 
Findings based upon ratings should 
properly be viewed as suggestive rather 
than definitive, particularly when they 
deal with the utilization of marginal 
men— an issue likely to arouse strong 
feelings and stereotyped beliefs. 

5. Searches of administrative recor s 
(for proficiency and character ratings, 


promotions, decorations, disciplinary 
actions, venereal disease infections, type 
of discharge) have frequently been 
made in an effort to assess the effec- 
tiveness and adaptability of marginal 
men, both those who have received 
special training and those who have 
not. Records, however, are rarely satis- 
factory as a source of data for evaluat- 
ing individual performance. They are 
likely to be insensitive, if not mislead- 
ing, when used for this purpose. Not 
only are they difficult to collect and 
analyze but they tend to vary widely 
in meaning from one unit to another. 
Hagen and Thorndike (1953), who 
attempted to assess the effects of liter- 
acy training among naval personnel in 
World War II by means of a records 
analysis, have clearly documented Ihe 
difficulties of such a procedure. The 
sample that can be reconstructed from 
available records is suspect since the 
records of some persons are not avail- 
able and their absence might appreci- 
ably influence the findings. Studies 
based on incomplete records cannot 
be used to conclude that marginals 
are or are not different from nonmar- 

^'eSTo demonstrate the value 
of special training for marginal per- 
sonnel have frequently used comments 
made by the trainees themselves, by 
persons who have later come into con- 
tact with them, or by teachers who 
provided the instruction. Such com- 
ments are likely to reflect the common 
attitude that “education is a good 
thing,” and may have little signifi- 
cance for estimating the military value 

of such training. 

7 Perhaps the major limitation ot 
most prior attempts to evaluate the 
effectiveness of special training has 
been the failure to select groups of 

„en With similar character.stics-somc 
to undergo special training, others 
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rally ceased their complaints, although 
they were getting the same number of 
low quality men as before— but now 
only half as many were designated as 
being in the lowest mental category. 

Previous Military Programs for 
Marginal Personnel 

Unfortunately, efforts to deal with 
the problem of utilizing marginal per- 
sonnel have not been sufficiently 
searching or sufficiently analytic. With 
the exception of such clearly differ- 
ent situations as those involving physi- 
cally handicapped persons, non-English 
speaking persons, and conscientious 
objectors, one of the inadequacies 
characteristic of prior attempts to deal 
with marginal men has been the tend- 
ency to classify and treat such indi- 
viduals as if they all presented much 
the same problem. The pitfalls in such 
an approach are soon evident. Literacy 
training for a man who has consist- 
ently failed to learn to read while at- 
tending school, for example, is likely 
to pose a totally different set of prob- 
lems, requiring different treatment, 
from training for a man who cannot 
read because of a lack of schooling. 

There have been few attempts to 
evaluate marginals in a comprehensive 
and systematic manner or to provide 
a thorough-going analysis of the dif- 
ferent types of marginals and causes 
of their being marginal. As a conse- 
quence, there has in general been a 
failure to devise appropriate and effec- 
tive means for correcting the condi- 
tion. 

. Most previous efforts to utilize mar- 
ginal personnel have been attempts to 
raise the men’s level of ability, in order 
to permit them to perform a job in 
the service. These efforts have been 
focused on men who are presumably 
marginal because of educational defi- 
ciencies— the illiterate or semiliterate. 
It is generally believed that in order 


to be an effective soldier a man needs 
to be able to read, write, and do 
simple arithmetic— though how much 
of these skills is actually necessary is 
far from clear. Because of this, atten- 
tion has typically been devoted to 
some form of supplementary literacy 
training designed to raise a man’s edu- 
cational level to an acceptable standard. 

The general value of such educa- 
tional training to the individual and 
to society is unquestioned. The Gen- 
eral Educational Development Pro- 
gram which has been, and still is, in 
effect in the Army probably serves this 
purpose well. The special training 
given during World War II was a 
worthwhile effort to make up for wide- 
spread lack of educational opportu- 
nity. It was sufficiently effective to win 
the attention of educators. Effective- 
ness of the program was most evident 
in the case of those able to learn but 
who bad had little chance to go to 
school. From the standpoint of ulti- 
mate military value, however, the re- 
sults of such programs must be viewed 
as largely inconclusive, for the reasons 
discussed below. 

1. In some studies, the only prac- 
ticable criterion of training effective- 
ness has been a comparison of a man’s 
measured educational level at the be- 
ginning and the end of training. A 
demonstrated increase in the educa- 
tional level of a marginal man at the 
end of special training does not dem- 
onstrate either that such a change is 
permanent, nor that it will have 
any effect on the man’s future mili- 
tary usefulness— adaptability, trainabil- 
ity, or job behavior. 

2. In other studies, the only index 
offered of the success of training is 
whether a man has completed it. Such 
evidence indicates only that a man has 
been exposed to certain material, not 
necessarily that he has mastered it. It 
is also important to determine to what 
extent completion of training is of 
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consequence to subsequent perform- 

ance. . . 

3. In some instances, aptitude tests 
administered at time of entry into 
service are readministered after com- 
pletion of special training. It is some- 
times assumed that an increase in test 
scores indicates an increased capacity 
to learn and perform military jobs an 
increased capability brought about by 
the special training. Because a man s 
skills, knowledges, and interests change, 
aptitude test scores can, do, and should 
be expected to change as a result of 
training, special coaching, and other 
factors. Such changes, however, may 
not indicate that a man will be able 
to learn things that he previously was 
unable to learn. For example, by pro- 
viding a man with the meanings of 
words he did not know previously, his 
verbal comprehension or aptitude score 
can be raised. He may not, however, 
be able to learn or to perform military 
jobs not directly dependent upon his 
newly acquired knowledge of words. 

4. Individual performance tests or 
job proficiency tests can provide one 
of the most valid means for assessing 
the effectiveness of training, but sue 
instruments have rarely been admin 
istered to marginal personnel w o 
have received special training, m ie 
of adequate performance measures, a 
tempts to demonstrate the value 
special training have used rat ‘ n ^ 
trainees by teachers and cadre. 
ratings are particularly sensitive o 

ious forms of bias, they must 

signed and used with extreme ^ 
a requirement that often has n0 ne j 
met in assessing marginal P er , 
Findings based upon ratings .1 er 
properly be viewed as sugges ij 'they 
than definitive, particularly -hen . they 
deal with the utilization of b 
men— an issue likely to arouse strong 
feelings and stereotyped bekets^^^ 

5. Searches of administ ratings, 
(for proficiency and clrarac 


promotions, decorations, disciplinary 
actions, venereal disease infections, type 
of discharge) have frequently been 
made in an effort to assess the effec- 
tiveness and adaptability of marginal 
men both those who have received 
special training and those who have 
not. Records, however, are rarely satis- 
factory as a source of data for evaluat- 
ing individual performance. They are 
likely t° be insensitive, if not mislead- 
ing when used for this purpose. Not 
only are they difficult to collect and 
analyze but they tend to vary widely 
in meaning from one unit to another. 
Hagerf and TTiorndike (1953), who 
attempted to assess the effects of liter- 
acy training among naval personnel in 
World War II by means of a records 
analysis, have clearly documented the 
difficulties of such a procedure The 
sample that can be reconstructed from 
available records is suspect since the 
records of some persons are not avail- 
able and their absence might apprec- 
ably influence the findings. Studies 
based on incomplete records cannot 
be used to conclude that marginals 
are or are not different from nonmar- 

Efforts to demonstrate the value 
of special training for marginal per- 
sonnel have frequently used comments 
made by the trainees themselves, by 
oersons who have later come into con- 
tact with them, or by teachers who 
orovided the instruction. Such com- 
ments are likely to reflect the common 
attitude that “education is a good 
thing," and may have little signifi- 
cance for estimating the military' value 

of such training. 

7. Perhaps the major limitation or 
most prior attempts to evaluate the 
effectiveness of special training has 
been the failure to select groups of 
men with similar characteristics— some 
to undergo special training, others 

n °Thc effects of special training for 



cally ceased their complaints, although 
they were getting the same number of 
low quality men as before— but now 
only half as many were designated as 
being in the lowest mental category. 

Previous Military Programs for 
Marginal Personnel 

Unfortunately, efforts to deal with 
the problem of utilizing marginal per- 
sonnel have not been sufficiently 
searching or sufficiently analytic. With 
the exception of such clearly differ- 
ent situations as those involving physi- 
cally handicapped persons, non-English 
speaking persons, and conscientious 
objectors, one of the inadequacies 
characteristic of prior attempts to deal 
with marginal men has been the tend- 
ency to classify and treat such indi- 
viduals as if they all presented much 
the same problem. The pitfalls in such 
an approach are soon evident. Literacy 
training for a man who has consist- 
ently failed to learn to read while at- 
tending school, for example, is likely 
to pose a totally different set of prob- 
lems, requiring different treatment, 
from training for a man who cannot 
read because of a lack of schooling. 

There have been few attempts to 
evaluate marginals in a comprehensive 
and systematic manner or to provide 
a thorough-going analysis of the dif- 
ferent types of marginals and causes 
of their being marginal. As a conse- 
quence, there has in general been a 
failure to devise appropriate and effec- 
tive means for correcting the condi- 
tion. 

. Most previous efforts to utilize mar- 
ginal personnel have been attempts to 
raise the men’s level of ability, in order 
to permit them to perform a job in 
the service. These efforts have been 
focused on men who are presumably 
marginal because of educational defi- 
ciencies— the illiterate or semiliterate. 
It is generally believed that in order 


to be an effective soldier a man needs 
to be able to read, write, and do 
simple arithmetic— though how much 
of these skills is actually necessary is 
far from clear. Because of this, atten- 
tion has typically been devoted to 
some form of supplementary literacy 
training designed to raise a man’s edu- 
cational level to an acceptable standard. 

The general value of such educa- 
tional training to the individual and 
to society is unquestioned. The Gen- 
eral Educational Development Pro- 
gram which has been, and still is, in 
effect in the Army probably serves this 
purpose well. The special training 
given during World War II was a 
worthwhile effort to make up for wide- 
spread lack of educational opportu- 
nity. It was sufficiently effective to vvin 
the attention of educators. Effective- 
ness of the program was most evident 
in the case of those able to learn but 
who had had little chance to go to 
school. From the standpoint of ulti- 
mate military value, however, the re- 
sults of such programs must be viewed 
as largely inconclusive, for the reasons 
discussed below. 

1. In some studies, the only prac- 
ticable criterion of training effective- 
ness has been a comparison of a man’s 
measured educational level at the be- 
ginning and the end of training. A 
demonstrated increase in the educa- 
tional level of a marginal man at the 
end of special training does not dem- 
onstrate either that such a change is 
permanent, nor that it will have 
any effect on the man’s future mili- 
tary usefulness — adaptability, trainabil- 
ity, or job behavior. 

2. In other studies, the only index 
offered of the success of training is 
whether a man has completed it. Such 
evidence indicates only that a man has 
been exposed to certain material, not 
necessarily that lie has mastered it. It 
is also important to determine to what 
extent completion of training is of 
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students in increasing numbers. The 
question arose as to whether, in that 
time of shortages, there would be 
enough workers in the construction 
trades to carry on a building program 
of such magnitude. The then Governor 
asked the legislative representative of 
the AFL for his opinion on this point. 
He looked the Governor in the eye 
and replied: 

“You forget, Governor, that these 
are our sons and our daughters you are 
talking about. Youll have all the con- 
struction workers you need.” And that 
promise was faithfully kept. 

One of the little-noted develop- 
ments in the postwar years is the in- 
creasing participation of labor leaders 
in positions of responsibility in educa- 
tional affairs at every level. They are 
serving on hundreds of local school 
boards, and on governing boards of 
our public colleges and universities. 
They are there, not to intrude the 
official views of organized labor into 
deliberations and decisions, but to rep- 
resent the interests of millions of 
Americans whose stake in education is 
a very large stake indeed. That parhc 1 * 
pation in educational affairs should be 
welcomed, for out of it well may come 
other significant developments such as 
this historic conference in which we 
are participating today. 

It is clear beyond all question that 
Justin Morrill and the others who la- 
bored with him to bring the land- 
grant colleges into being were fighting 
to correct an inequality in opportuni- 
ties for higher education in the United 
States of that day. The record is elo- 
quent on that point. Perhaps you 
would be interested in a brief review 
of exactly what the founding fathers 
said. 

I begin with the words of a man 
from Michigan, because my native 
state was the first of many to petition 
Congress to grant public lands for ie 


support of a new kind of college, a 
proposal eventually incorporated in 
the Morrill Act. Michigan can validly 
claim to be the pioneer in this new 
educational movement, for while many 
states were discussing the establish- 
ment of colleges to offer a new kind 
of higher education, Michigan was the 
first to act. The Michigan Agricultural 
College, now Michigan State Univer- 
sity, was authorized by the State Con- 
stitution of 1850 and chartered by the 
state legislature in 1855, and opened 
its doors in May 1857, five years in ad- 
vance of the passage of the Morrill 
Act. At the opening ceremonies, Presi- 
dent Joseph R. Williams defended 
Michigan’s educational experiment by 
pointing out that hitherto, higher edu- 
cation had been reserved for the fa- 
vored few and that “seven-eighths ot 
a race, on whose toil all subsist, have 
been deemed unworthy of mental cul- 
tivation.” Michigan proposed to cor- 
rect that flagrant inequality. 

Jonathan Baldwin Turner, of Illi- 
nois, is properly credited with being 
in the van of the fight for greater edu- 
cational opportunity for underprivi- 
leged Americans. He was a tireless, 
eloquent exponent of education for 
the masses, and some notion ot his 
philosophy may be gained from the 
very name of the institutions he pro- 
posed to establish— industrial univer- 
sities. One passage from his famous 
Griggsville speech will demonstrate 
his concern: 

All civilized society is, necessarily, divided 
into two distinct cooperative, not an- 
tagonistic, classes: a small class, whose 
proper business it is to teach the tru 
principles ot religion, law, me J ,cin “l j h ' 
ence, art, and literature; and a much 
larger class, who are engaged in some 
forn of labor in agriculture, commerce, 
and the aits. For the sahe of W™"; 
wc will designate the former ! ' ■ f , « 
sional, and the latter the mdustnal class. 
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marginal personnel can be determined 
only by comparing the performances 
of men who have, and similar men 
who have not, been given such train- 
ing. Satisfactory performance by mar- 
ginal men who have received special 


training does not in itself serve as a 
measure of the effectiveness of the 
training, since there is no way of 
knowing how these men would have 
performed without the training. 


The Challenge of Equal Opportunity 
to the Colleges and Universities 

JOHN A. HANNAH 

A topic of highest priority in considering stratification and power in school 
and society is the quality, availability, and control of higher education. 
Colleges sit at the top of the school pyramid, determining to a large extent 
what happens in schools at lower levels as well as the characteristics of the 
society for which colleges prepare personnel and leaders. 

During the Civil War the federal government passed the Land-Grant 
act, which offered land to the states for the establishment of colleges for 
instruction in agriculture and mechanics. A landmark in American educa- 
tion, the Act introduced two bold new concepts into higher education, 
from which they then percolated down to lower school levels. It asserted 
that higher education should be open to the general public and not re- 
stricted to small elites, as in European universities; and it insisted that 
higher education should be concerned with practical and useful subjects as 
well as the traditional liberal arts emphasized in schools abroad. 

More perhaps than any other single act, these land grants shaped the 
course of American education and made it at once more egalitarian and 
more practical. Better known as the Morrill Act, after its sponsor, the Act 
endowed at least one college in each state to serve citizens previously ex- 
cluded from higher education, thus preparing the ground for our present 
extensive system of state colleges and universities. Hannah, president of 
the largest land-grant college, Michigan State University, discusses the pur- 
poses, history, and record of these federally sponsored and state-operated 
institutions. 


It should be no surprise to anyone 
in this country to see again that organ- 
ized labor is interested in higher edu- 

A <3 dress by John A. Hannah, President of 
Michigan State Unnenity, to the Conference 
on Equal Opportunity for Higher Education, 
Washington, D.C., January, 1962. 


cation. I well recall when the State of 
Michigan was considering undertaking 
an extensive program of construction 
at its colleges and universities immedi- 
ately following the close of World 
War II to provide facilities for the re- 
turning veterans and other Michigan 
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for the underdog, gave overwhelming 
approval to their proposals. 

Reading closely, and between the 
lines as well, we can find that these 
pioneers were protesting against an- 
other kind of unfairness. It was not 
fair to the country, they were saying, 
to deprive it of the skilled manpower 
it needed to grow and develop. Morrill 
repeatedly pointed out that wealth de- 
pended upon agriculture and industry 
and that America had need of knowl- 
edge and trained manpower with 
which to develop its tremendous po- 
tential. 

It is important for us of this date to 
note that inequality was seen as in- 
equality between the two classes into 
which Turner divided civilized so- 
ciety— the small, aristocratic, privileged 
professions on the one hand, the rest 
of mankind on the other. It is impor- 
tant because it is a measure of the suc- 
cess of the land-grant colleges that the 
class distinctions of a century ago have 
been blurred where they have not 
been eliminated. Those unique insti- 
tutions have raised a score and more 
of vocations to equal rank with the 
professions. They have done it in the 
only way it could have been done, and 
that is to have opened the doors of 
educational opportunity to all, regard- 
less of class and irrespective of the 
kind of work they were preparing to 
do. 

It is important to keep that century- 
old definition of inequality in mind 
because the fundamental land-grant 
philosophy is being threatened today, 
both directly and indirectly, on dif- 
ferent grounds. It is almost inconceiv- 
able that this should be so, considering 
the unmatched record of success it has 
achieved. 

The threats to the land-grant phi- 
losophy are posed by those who say 
that this country is too poor— or has 
too many other uses for its money 


to continue to give generous support 
to worthy young men and women 
seeking an opportunity to acquire 
higher education. We are hearing crit- 
ics say repeatedly that students and 
their parents should pay more and 
more of the cost of education— what 
they really are saying is that the state 
should pay less and less. This they are 
saying with increasing vehemence in 
the face of Morrill’s dictum that all 
persons become more valuable by edu- 
cation, more useful to themselves and 
to the community. This they are say- 
ing despite the record, despite the plain 
fact that America would not be what 
she is today had not the doors of edu- 
cational opportunity been forced open 
a century ago and the sons of farmers 
and factory workers been invited into 
the halls of learning previously reserved 
for their privileged fellows. 

The economists are not in agree- 
ment as to the contributions of educa- 
tion to our growth and prosperity, ex- 
cept that they are most impressive. An 
economic publication of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank recently summarized 
one economic study as indicating that 
24 per cent of the increase in Gross 
National Product from 1929 to 1957 
and 44 per cent of the advance in the 
increase per worker could be at- 
tributed to the higher level of educa- 
tion in the labor force. In addition, it 
was reported, increased knowledge and 
its application accounted for another 
17 per cent of the growth in Gross Na- 
tional Product and 31 percent of the 
rise in the output per employee. The 
publication stated that these are prob- 
ably overestimates but does point out 
the obvious that the better educated 
the labor force, the more productive it 
will be and that the advance in tech- 
nology, which is basic to growth, rests 

on education. 

The thought that financial barriers 
should be placed in the path of young 
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. . . The vast difference, in the practical 
means, of an appropriate liberal educa- 
tion, suited to their wants and their des- 
tiny, which these two classes enjoy, and 
ever have enjoyed the world over, must 
have arrested the attention of every think- 
ing man, . , . 

Later, in the same address, Turner 
asked the key question: What do the 
industrial classes want? This was his 
answer: 

They want, and they ought to have, the 
same facilities for understanding the true 
philosophy, the science and the art of 
their several pursuits (their life business), 
and of efficiently applying existing knowl- 
edge thereto, and widening its domain, 
which the professional classes have long 
enjoyed in their pursuits. . . . 

There we have it in plain terms: the 
industrial classes should have the same 
opportunities for higher education as 
the professional classes enjoy— a plain, 
honest plea for equality of opportunity. 

Justin Morrill adopted Turner’s 
phrase and in his Morrill Act made 
provision for the colleges whose pur- 
pose was to be “to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the indus- 
trial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions of life’’. 

In the light of what we know of the 
discussion and agitation preceding the 
passage of the Morrill Act in 1862, 
there can be no doubt that the fore- 
most objective was to give what Mor- 
rill himself termed “the sons of toil” 
opportunities for education equal to 
those available to the favored few. 

Morrill, the Vermont Yankee, tariff 
expert, and custodian of the national 
capital s architectural heritage, has un- 
fortunately come down to us as a ra- 
ther cold, forbidding figure. Actually, 
he laced his public addresses with dry 
New England humor, which added a 
certain charming pungency to them. 
In his speech at the h lassachusetts Agri- 


cultural College on the 25th anniver- 
sary of the passage of his famous act, 
he had something to say about higher 
education at the time the land-grant 
colleges were established. He spoke of 
the great majority of mankind who 
had then been without access to more 
than the rudiments of education, and 
then commented: 

If this uncounted and unrepresented mul- 
titude sought to acquire knowledge of 
more practical value in the voyage of 
life, they soon found that useful knowl- 
edge was often estimated in ancient and 
richly endowed institutions to mark the 
humble station of steerage passengers, 
while the august institutions assumed to 
provide alone for passengers in the cabin. 

And then he added a criticism of the 
philosophy that education should be 
for a small elite alone in these words: 

All persons, however humble their pur- 
suits, become more valuable by educa- 
tion, more useful to themselves and to 
the community, and especially so where 
each one has a visible and responsible 
share in the government under which 
he lives. 

No modern educational philosopher, 
with the benefit of the experience of 
three-quarters of a century since Mor- 
rill spoke, has phrased more eloquently 
the philosophy of the land-grant uni- 
versities. All persons become more val- 
uable by education, more useful to 
themselves and to the community. 

It is abundantly clear, then, that the 
land-grant colleges were established to 
correct an existing inequality in edu- 
cational opportunity. That inequality 
was first expressed in terms of voca- 
tions and professions — Turner and oth- 
ers pointed out that the agricultural 
and mechanical workers were not get- 
ting a fair shake when compared with 
the professions. This, they said, was 
unfair—and the American people, with 
their love of fair play and sympathy 
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from the farm or from a city home 
across the railroad tracks. 

It would be regrettable if this were 
so. We dare not seek to fit ourselves 
to the pattern of a university referred 
to by Morrill, as described by a Har- 
vard orator, as a place where nothing 
useful is taught, and where a man can 
make a living by digging Sanskrit roots. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that the 
discussions to ensue in this conference 
will help us find our way out of this 
dilemma, show us how we can con- 
tinue to perform our traditional func- 
tion as land-grant universities and still 
maintain our academic standards and 
honor our scholarly traditions. 

If there were time, it would be in- 
teresting to identify some of the other 
factors serving to impede us in the 
struggle to achieve true equality ot 
educational opportunity in America, a 
struggle that is a part of a larger strug- 
gle for full equality in ever)’ field or 
human activity. However, the design o 
the conference is such that attention 
will be paid to these factors, so it 
should suffice only to mention some 
of them here. 

My work with the Commission on 
Civil Rights has opened my eyes to 
the appalling extent that artificial com 
siderations, principally racial, but no 

excluding community environment, 
family attitude, and economic circum- 
stances, impose conditions of m 
equality upon talented youngsters wo 
belong in college. It required a sizable 
volume to record the findings ot our 
Commission in the field of higher edu- 
cation alone, so I could not hope o o 
justice to this phase of the ques ion 
liere today. I refer you to that repor , 
and the education section of the com- 
mission’s 1961 report to the Presi cn 
and the Congress, for the unhappy ae- 

3 There are hopeful signs amid the 
current public discussion of t ic 
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of higher education in our society, 
and how to meet its costs. The econ- 
omists, for one thing, are beginning 
to report on some interesting studies 
on the economic value of higher edu- 
cation. 

The publication of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank quoted earlier summarizes 
some of these studies by saying that 
the rate of return on investment in 
education is about the same as the 
rate of return on business investment. 
Then it adds: "mat is more, the rec- 
ord shows that the growth in Gross 
National Product resulting from edu- 
cation has been sufficient to cover 
much of the cost of our school system 
despite the rapid rise in enrollment and 
expenditures. Thus, year-for-year as 
well as over time, a large part of 
the expenditure on education is self- 
financed.” 

That is what educators and friends 
of education have been saying for 
years, without quotable facts to back 
up their statements. Perhaps the 
economists will succeed now where we 
have failed in persuading business and 
industry that investment in education 
is a sound investment. Considering 
that most of the opposition to in- 
creased tax support for our colleges 
and universities comes from the busi- 
ness and industrial community, it 
would be a clear and decided gain it 
its leaders could be convinced that 
education benefits the community 
more than it benefits the individual. 

There are other hopeful signs. The 
social scientists are beginning to ex- 
nose to public new the intolerable 
situation existing in many communi- 
ties especially in the slums and near- 

siums, where everything works against 

the bright boy or girl who wants to go 
to college— community attitude, pa- 
rental indifference, inadequate coun- 
seling, schools that for one reason or 
another arc less than excellent. 
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people seeking higher education was 
farthest from Morrill’s mind. In fact, 
his whole idea was to endow the peo- 
ple’s colleges he envisaged as a means 
of making education both readily avail- 
able and inexpensive. 

In his speech at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College in 1887, he put it 
thus: 

The Land-Grant Colleges were founded 
on the idea that a higher and broader 
education should be placed in every state 
within the reach of those whose destiny 
assigns them to, or who may have the 
courage to choose industrial vocations 
where the wealth of nations is produced. 

. . . The design was to open the door 
to a liberal education for tnis large class 
at a cheaper cost from being close at 
hand. ... 

In this conference we are to discuss 
whether Morrill’s dream of a good, 
liberal education available at cheaper 
cost to all who can benefit from it 
must be allowed to fade away, or 
whether we can keep it alive, bright 
and shining, in our time and in the 
future. 

It is in this very area that the great 
and thriving land-grant colleges and 
universities of today, successors of 
those courageous, struggling institu- 
tions of a century ago, find one of 
their greatest challenges. 

Restricted resources are forcing 
them into paths of action on which 
they would not willingly venture if 
they were uninhibited in their de- 
cisions. Most of them, consciously or 
unconsciously, are restricting educa- 
tional opportunities to some degree. 
When there are operating funds and 
physical facilities to care for only a 
given number of students at an insti- 
tution, certainly prudence and integrity 
demand that those best qualified by 
way of native intelligence and motiva- 
tion be those who are admitted. The 
cutting score must be set somewhere. 


There would not be so much uneasi- 
ness about all this if our tests and 
measures of ability and motivation 
were more reliable. But they are recog- 
nized as imperfect instruments at best, 
and it is to be doubted that any admis- 
sions officer in a large university in 
America can go to sleep at night satis- 
fied that he has not denied admission 
to candidates who might have made 
the grade if given the chance. 

The land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities, for the most part, find them- 
selves in a true dilemma here. On the 
one hand, they are obligated by phi- 
losophy and tradition not to deny edu- 
cational opportunity to any who can 
profit by higher education, and on the 
other they are being forced by a num- 
ber of circumstances to curtail their 
services. The times put a premium on 
brains, and all of us, encouraged by 
our faculties, are trying to attract the 
best possible students to our campuses. 
The quality of the entering freshman 
class, marked by high school rank or 
test scores, is something to boast about. 
It is the currently fashionable status 
symbol. And still there remains the 
nagging question: Are we fulfilling our 
mission when we raise the cutting score 
higher and higher? Are we, the expo- 
nents of equality in education, our- 
selves restricting opportunities by our 
selection policies? Are we diminishing, 
rather than enlarging, the area of op- 
portunity in America? 

Perhaps part of our difficulty arises 
from the fact that so many of the one- 
time small land-grant colleges having 
narrow fields of interest have devel- 
oped with the years and in response to 
public demands into great, complex 
institutions. Perhaps a true university 
with its mandatory concern for gradu- 
ate study and research cannot be as 
sympathetic as it once was to the 
needs of the lowly freshman fresh 
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Why Men and Nations Seek Success 

DAVID C. MCCLELLAND 


The component parts of both school and society are closely related. For 
example, while an economic system can provide the opportunities and 
incentives that encourage achievement values in a society, it is also true 
that the strong impulse to achieve, found in a rather virulent form in the 
so-called Protestant ethic and among the founders of our nation, also pro- 
duced the will to exploit the natural environment and set up a high- 
powered industrial society. 

Although the stridency of the Protestant ethic has been softened into a 
more social ethic, achievement has been, and is, a central component of 
the value system that guides the behavior of most Americans and produces 
the most notable successes and failures of our schools. McClelland dis- 
cusses achievement motivation and suggests ways in which it can be 
cultivated. 


What are executives like who have 
the drive to achieve? What makes 
them that way? Can a businessman 
build in himself a stronger need for 
accomplishment? Can he generate this 
spirit in his company? 

These questions are answered in this 
interview by Dr. David C. McClelland, 
a foremost authority on the achieve- 
ment motive. 

He warns that the desire for achieve- 
ment is declining in the United States 
and is on the rise in Russia. We must 
rejuvenate this drive to achieve in our 

© 1963, Nation's Business — The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. Re- 
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society, he declares, and the business- 
man is a natural example and cham- 
pion for this cause. 

Dr. McClelland, does the bttsinessman 
strive for profit or is this just a meas- 
ure of his drive for achievement? 

In the terms of the ideal entrepre- 
neur— the one who really builds a busi- 
ness successfully— I think profit is pri- 
marily the measure of achievement 
rather than the goal itself. I don’t mean 
he doesn’t like money. Everybody likes 
money. It’s just that it’s the sense of 
accomplishment that really means 
something to him. 

The classic case is that of Andrew 
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It is a happy circumstance that the 
author of one such study that is at- 
tracting much favorable attention— Pa- 
tricia Cayo Sexton— will participate in 
one of the discussions this afternoon. I 
am sure she will have much to say on 
this point and will say it eloquently 
and forcefully. 

Dr. Conant's book entitled “Slums 
and Suburbs” should be read by every 
thoughtful American. It dramatizes 
one of the gravest problems America 
faces in this decade. 

I say these are hopeful signs because 
the American people are instinctively 
on the side of the underdog. That in- 
stinct led them to support Morrill and 
Turner and the other leaders in the 
fight for equality of opportunity in 
higher education a century ago, and it 
will lead them to do the right thing 
again if they know the true situation. 
Sometimes that instinct is blunted or 
dulled by extraordinary circumstances 
—political, social, or economic— but up 
to now the American people have usu- 
ally made the right decisions and taken 
the right actions, and I am confident 
that they will continue to do so. 

It is because of these hopeful signs, 
and my confidence in their instinctive 
good judgment that I am encouraged 
to predict that the land-grant colleges 
and universities of this era will meet 
the challenges of today with the same 
success as their predecessors met the 
infinitely more difficult challenges of 
a century ago. I have confidence that 
somehow we shall find a way out of 


our financial difficulties. I believe we 
shall find a way to come ever closer to 
true equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. I believe our universities and 
the secondary schools will find ways 
to discover and motivate the possessors 
of native ability now being allowed to 
go to waste. I believe, in short, that 
the land-grant philosophy as first put 
into oractice a century and more ago is 
just as vital in the United States of 
today as it was in an undeveloped 
country just entering into the indus- 
trial age, wracked by internal dissen- 
sion and still to find its rightful des- 
tiny. 

I can offer no finer, more eloquent 
justification for faith and confidence 
that all will yet be well than the words 
spoken by Justin Morrill himself in 
justification of his own faith and phi- 
losophy: 

We live in a Christian age, and do not 
ignorantly worship an unknown God. We 
accept it as a blessing that to Adam it 
was ordained, “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.” We rejoice in the 
fact that we live under a republican form 
of government, where all men are equal 
before the law, where the income of cap- 
ital is not wholly dominant, where social 
conditions are not fixed by heredity, and 
where the rank of men depends upon 
their own personally earned and indi- 
vidual merits. 

That was Justin Morrill’s statement 
of faith. We could do no better than 
to adopt it as our own. 
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ones that start a business and keep 
it growing. 

Is there a close relationship between 
the achievement drive and earnings ? 

Yes, but it's not terribly conclusive. 
Its affected by age and years of ex- 
perience. 

We studied relatively small com- 
panies and large companies. In large 
firms the need for achievement was 
associated with people in the $25,000 
pay range. People with less salary, 
whom you might regard as not so suc- 
cessful, had a lower need for achieve- 
ment. So there was an increase from 
the lowest level of management to the 
middle level. But then further up in 
these corporations you get a decrease 
in the need for achievement. It's pos- 
sible that the highest levels of man- 
agement in large corporations don't 
require these entrepreneurial types so 
much as they require another type of 
person. 

Another possibility is that these men 
are older and the need for achieve- 
ment has declined with age. 

W hat makes a person want to achieve 
things? 

We trace it to the kind of upbring- 
ing a person had. You usually find that 
these people came from families in 
which the parents set high standards 
for their boys. 

Secondly, the parents tend to be 
more encouraging, more rewarding. 

And then, finally, and most im- 
portantly, a father doesn’t suppress the 
boy's desire to do things on his own. 

'rheir mothers can boss them 
around. That doesn’t seem to matter 
so much. But not the father. 

Wc find that parents tend to be in- 
fluenced in how they’re trying to bring 
up a boy by their values, their religious 
orientation or their feeling of being dis- 
advantaged. Wc know that immigrants 


generally feel a greater need to achieve. 
So we have tended to have a higher 
need for achievement than many other 
countries partly because of successive 
migrations. 

Is achievement something that can be 
learned in a business or university de- 
velopment course, /or example? 

We think so. 

My main research at the present: 
time is in what we can do to produce 
an achievement motivation develop^ 
ment course. 

Obviously, it's long-range business 
to try to get parents to bring up their 
children differently. So we have de- 
vised a special course for business ex- 
ecutives, to increase their desire to 
achieve. 

The Human Resources Develop- 
ment Corporation was set up to run 
these courses initially for research pur- 
poses. We also are working closely 
with the International Marketing In- 
stitute at the Harvard Business School, 
and we will be giving some of our 
training courses through them. They 
have been training international busi- 
nessmen for some time. 

We have given courses here and in 
Mexico and India. In the United 
States we tried it out with a group of 
IBM executives first. They started out 
being quite critical but ended up be- 
ing very enthusiastic, except — typical 
of IBM people— they condensed the 
course, because they were so busy, from 
three weeks to one week. 

We have elaborate research studies 
to follow up on these people who have 
taken the course compared to a care- 
fully matched control group which is 
made up of people who have not taken 
the course. But we arc insisting on 
waiting about two years before we do 
a follow-up study to see what long- 
range effects there arc. 
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Carnegie, who said he was going to 
quit when he made a million dollars. 
When he made a million he found 
that if he quit, there wasn’t any fun 
left in life. He enjoyed the sense of 
challenge and risk and overcoming ob- 
stacles and getting somewhere. It 
wasn’t just money. 

What are the major traits of men with 
the drive to achieve? 


Well, they like to take moderate 
risks, where tl\ey have the chance of 
succeeding. If it’s too risky they don’t 
succeed very often. So they pick a point 
where they get enough sense of ac- 
complishment from having succeeded 
at a reasonably difficult task. 

Another thing that characterizes 
them is they are very much interested 
in knowing how well they are doing. 
They like to work at a task that gives 
them a feedback of how well they are 
doing— profit margins, reduction in 
costs, the size of the market covered 
and so on. 


Another characteristic they have is 
a desire to do things themselves. If 
somebody else does it they don’t get 
this sense of achievement. 

Finally, they are rat he r mobile peo- 
pl e who look' f orchaltenges and new t 
meaOTiave often been' impressed, in 
talking to a group of businessmen, by 
their sense of physical energy. You can 
feel it in the roW ~ — 

Our evidence shows that there is a 
tendency for mesomorphic boys— that 
is, well-developed little boys-to de- 
velop higher needs for achievement, 
possibiy because they get more rewards 
m the difficult things they try to do 
physically. 3 


Don't professional people seem to 
have this achievement trait as much as 
business people? 

Some do. But their job doesn’t re- 
quire it to quite the same degree as an 


entrepreneurial job does. I can give 
you examples: 

Among professional people we find 
that the ones who are high in the need 
for achievement really behave in dif- 
ferent ways, not necessarily more suc- 
cessful ways as the profession is de- 
fined. 

In one of my studies I was following 
up what had become of college stu- 
dents 14 or 15 years after I had tested 
them. I found a guy who was an Eng- 
lish teacher but who had a very high 
„p'eed for achievement. When I 
checked, I discovered that he had 
founded his own theater company in 
Austin. He was in business giving plays 
all over Texas. 

You have to organize a company, 
get financial backing, pay people, go 
from town to town and be sure you've 
got an audience. It’s an entrepreneu- 
rial job par excellence, and yet he’s a 
professional man. 

You see, you have two types of Eng- 
lish teachers. I think this would be true 
of law or medicine, too. 

In business, people who play it too 
safe are likely to end up without a job. 
That’s not so true in the professions. 

You get a professorship at a uni- 
versity and you’ve got it for life. 

W hat kind of managers score highest 
in your achievement tests? 

Salesmen, people who start their 
own business, consultants— jobs where 
you are essentially selling your services. 
Those are the main ones. Less entre- 
preneurial jobs include office managers, 
personnel managers, and labor-man- 
agement relations, where the job is 
mainly one of mediating among con- 
flicting pressures rather than going out 
and getting business. 

Generally, we find that money man- 
agers tend to be low in the need for 
achievement. They are important peo- 
ple in business. But they are not the 
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ways that the ordinary teacher couldn’t 
achieve through lectures. 

But we have a lot to learn. I would 
like to emphasize that this is still a re- 
search enterprise and we are experi- 
menting all the time with techniques 
that will speed up personality trans- 
formation. Most businessmen already 
are pretty strongly achievement- 
oriented. One place where we can show 
our effect most easily is in the under- 
developed countries where this type of 
talent is in short supply. 

You mean we should supply values 
rather than money and know-how? 

That’s right, and this is precisely the 
revolution I would like to see in our 
foreign-aid approach— that if you are 
selling values and motives you are 
likely to get further with less money 
than if you simply give them the ma- 
terial and leave them with their old 
values. It is obvious by now that they 
often misuse the material wealth that 
you give them. 

One of the paradoxes of history is 
that the Russians, because they are 
much poorer than we are, have had to 
export values rather than guns and but- 
ter. They export communism, which is 
very achievement-centered. 

Is an achievement-centered person 
constantly getting ideas or thinking of 
ways to implement ideas? 

Both. He is looking for a way of do- 
ing something better, faster, with less 
work; sometimes it’s discovering a new 
angle. In essence, he goes out looking 
for challenges to his ingenuity. 

How can a businessman create a spirit 
of drive and achievement in his com- 
pany? 

By making sure the goals of the 
company are clear to his subordinates, 
by giving proper recognition of achieve- 
ment when people do achieve certain 


goals. You have to create an atmos- 
phere in which achievement is re- 
warded. 

We made a study recently of two 
firms. One was well set up to reward 
the person with high achievement mo- 
tivation. They moved up more rapidly 
and the company was growing very 
fast. We contrasted it with another 
firm which was run like an old- 
fashioned feudal estate in which the 
boss really controls everything and all 
the executives spend their time trying to 
avoid falling out of favor or, on the 
other hand, trying to ingratiate them- 
selves with the boss. It was a very dif- 
ferent atmosphere, and the company 
was actually standing still. 

Its quite clear that top management 
can set the tone for the whole or- 
ganization. If you don’t have people 
with a high achievement motivation 
the business doesn’t grow. 

7s this drive tied to national economic 
growth? 

It seems to be, in the sense that we 
found that if you code the degree of 
concern with achievement in popular 
literature, you find that where the con- 
cern for achievement is high in litera- 
ture there tends subsequently to be a 
rapid rate of economic growth. 

By popular literature, I mean every- 
thing from stories in children's read- 
ers that are used in the public schools, 
to street ballads or popular songs, and 
plays. 

If there is a lot of concern for 
achievement abroad in the land, then 
it is more likely there will be more 
people in business with a high need 
for achievement, which will make busi- 
ness grow faster. And if businesses grow 
faster, the economy grows faster. 

Is the U.S. becoming a more or less 
achievement-minded society? 

Unfortunately, the evidence is pretty 
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Are there any preliminary results? 

Not really. We have the hind of 
feed-back that encourages you but 
doesn’t convince you. We have re- 
ports from men who have taken the 
course. 

They say it’s great. 

All sorts of development courses are 
given which businessmen have been 
praising for a long time. But we won- 
der, what are the concrete results two 
years later? How are these people be- 
having differently from other business- 
men who didn’t have a particular 
course? 

We’re not satisfied with consumer 
satisfaction. Lots of men are saying, 
“It’s the greatest thing that ever hap- 
pened to me and my philosophy of life 
has changed—” and so on. But it’s just 
too soon to know definitely. 

Does this training involve considerable 
change of attitudes? 

Yes. What we do first is to teach 
them what we mean by achievement. 
We have found that most people 
don t know how much of their time 
they spend thinking about achieve- 
ment. If you ask them they say, “Oh 
yes, I am very interested in achieve- 
ment. But if you actually tap into 
yf thoagfits by our testing tech- 
nique, you find that in fact they do 
little achievement thinking. 

Achievement thinking is very im- 
portant for the success of the entrepre- 
neur; if that is the kind of person he 
wants to be, that’s the way he should 
be thinking. 

First, people have to discriminate 
achievement thinking from power 
thinking from affiliation thinking, 
from thinking about status and recog- 
nition, which are quite different things. 

Then they put this into effect in 
a business game where they are re- 
quired to take certain risks and make 


decisions and conform in certain ways. 

In the third stage they get a form 
of the Harvard case method. They at- 
tempt to re-think business problems 
out of their own lives in terms of how 
they would approach the problem 
from the achievement point of view. 
And then there is group discussion. 

The fourth stage in the course in- 
volves an examination of one’s life 
goals. It gets very personal. You be- 
gin to wonder, what kind of a person 
am I, and why am I really doing what 
I’m doing, and do I really want to be 
this kind of person or don't I? A few 
people, after they have been through 
this much self-examination and dis- 
covery of what achievement thinking 
is say, “I don’t want to be that kind of 
person.” 

We had one man, in the Mexican 
course, who quit his job, which was a 
great accomplishment because he had 
been a terrible nuisance in the job. He 
had it only because his father, who 
ran the firm, made him executive vice 
president. He was absolutely unsuited 
by personality and interest for the job. 
His father knew this but felt he had 
to employ him. So his father bought 
him a chicken farm and now he's as 
happy as can be. 

Isn't vt difficu.it to train someone rrt 
three weeks? 

It seems difficult to us, frankly. We 
are really using some quite unusual 
techniques. This three-week course in- 
volves the person totally in a re-exami- 
nation of himself. 

It is really a very intensive self-exam- 
ination. We train by going down to 
the roots, examining them and re- 
thinking things thoroughly. We are, 
after all, clinical psychologists. We be- 
lieve we have learned some things 
about personality change from clinical 
psychology and psychotherapy that 
may enable us to bring about change in 
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ways that the ordinary teacher couldn’t 
achieve through lectures. 

But we have a lot to learn. I would 
like to emphasize that this is still a re- 
search enterprise and we are experi- 
menting all the time with techniques 
that will speed up personality trans- 
formation. Most businessmen already 
are pretty strongly achievement- 
oriented. One place where we can show 
our effect most easily is in the under- 
developed countries where this type of 
talent is in short supply. 

You mean we should supply values 
rather than money and know-how? 

That's right, and this is precisely the 
revolution I would like to see in our 
foreign-aid approach— that if you are 
selling values and motives you are 
likely to get further with less money 
than if you simply give them the ma- 
terial and leave them with their old 
values. It is obvious by now that they 
often misuse the material wealth that 
you give them. 

One of the paradoxes of history is 
that the Russians, because they are 
much poorer than we are, have had to 
export values rather than guns and but- 
ter. They export communism, which is 
very achievement-centered. 

Is an achievement-centered person 
constantly getting ideas or thinking of 
ways to implement ideas? 

Both. He is looking for a way of do- 
ing something better, faster, with less 
work; sometimes it’s discovering a new 
angle. In essence, he goes out looking 
for challenges to his ingenuity. 

How can a businessman create a spirit 
of drive and achievement in his com- 
pany? 

By making sure the goals of the 
company are clear to his subordinates, 
by giving proper recognition of achieve- 
ment when people do achieve certain 


goals. You have to create an atmos- 
phere in which achievement is re- 
warded. 

We made a study recently of two 
firms. One was well set up to reward 
the person with high achievement mo- 
tivation. They moved up more rapidly 
and the company was growing very 
fast. We contrasted it with another 
firm which was run like an old- 
fashioned feudal estate in which the 
boss really controls everything and all 
the executives spend their time trying to 
avoid falling out of favor or, on the 
other hand, trying to ingratiate them- 
selves with the boss. It was a very dif- 
ferent atmosphere, and the company 
was actually standing still. 

It's quite clear that top management 
can set the tone for the whole or- 
ganization. If you don’t have people 
with a high achievement motivation 
the business doesn’t grow. 

Is this drive tied to national economic 
growth? 

It seems to be, in the sense that we 
found that if you code the degree of 
concern with achievement in popular 
literature, you find that where the con- 
cern for achievement is high in litera- 
ture there tends subsequently to be a 
rapid rate of economic growth. 

By popular literature, I mean every- 
thing from stories in children’s read- 
ers that are used in the public schools, 
to street ballads or popular songs, and 
plays. 

If there is a lot of concern for 
achievement abroad in the land, then 
it is more likely there will be more 
people in business with a high need 
for achievement, which will make busi- 
ness grow faster. And if businesses grow 
faster, the economy grows faster. 

Is the U-S. becoming a more or less 
achievement-minded society? 

Unfortunately, the evidence is pretty 
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clear-cut that our achievement moti- 
vation has been going down. Studies 
have shown that it was higher around 
1890 or 1900 than it is now. This was 
the period when the Horatio Alger 
stories captured everybody’s imagina- 
tion. Most people tend to think this is 
pretty corny nowadays. 

I have a study which needs some 
careful checking. But we did an analy- 
sis of popular literature, of what peo- 
ple were reading about and thinking 
about. We found that there was even 
a quite marked drop in achievement 
motivation between 1958 and 1961. 

This study was done to compare our 
standing with the Soviet Union. It was 
difficult to get popular literature from 
v Russia which is exactly comparable to 
ours. But the indication is that their 
achievement content is about double 
what it is in our popular publications. 

Achievement motivation is going up 
in the Soviet Union and it is going 
down in the United States. The con- 
cern for power and thinking in terms 
of power has gone up in the United 
States as achievement interest has gone 
down. We are obviously more con- 
cerned about power matters now than 
we were, say in 1925. 

W/wt does that include? Power fig- 
ures such as big labor, big government 
or big business? 

It includes all activities involving 
control of people. It would include, in 
a sense, what is going on in civil rights 
at the present time, and of course all 
the political and economic power 
struggles. 

This reflects the fact that the United 
States is involved in a number of 
power struggles. Oddly, we tend to see 
our competition with the Soviet Union 
somewhat more in power terms, and 
the)' seem to see it, within their totali- 
tarian philosophy, in achievement 
terms. They say, “We’re going to out- 


produce you.” And we tend to say, 
“We intend to control you and keep 
you from expanding.” 

I ought to make it clear that Ameri- 
can motivation to achieve is still above 
the world average, although it has de- 
clined. 

It is now about the same as the 
USSR. It’s just that the trends are go- 
ing in opposite directions. Theirs has 
been increasing; and ours, which was 
quite high, has come down. 

Is the fact that government is growing 
larger partly responsible for this? 

You’ve pinpointed another power 
struggle: Who is going to do it, the 
government or the private sector? This 
is seen very often in power terms, not 
so much in terms of who can do it 
better although that’s the way the 
argument used to be fought. 

Could it be that a highly industrialized 
country with a high standard of living 
has less need for achievement? 

I don’t think there’s anything in- 
evitable about it. But one rather simple 
theory which comes out of experi- 
mental psychology is that as things be- 
come easier for you, as there are fewer 
challenges around, you slack off in 
your achievement concern. We know 
that. 

And, by analogy. I'd say that coun- 
tries like England and the United 
States arc getting older and more in- 
dustrialized and there are fewer chal- 
lenges. 

The new nations, almost without 
exception, have got a lot to achieve. 

Do you think businessmen feel a bit 
guilty about seeking profits as the sym- 
bol of success? 

I’ve been in business and I’m on 
boards of directors and so on, and 
I’ve talked to a lot of businessmen. 
They will always put it in dollar terms: 
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“We’re in business to make a profit” 
That’s a shorthand way of saying, I 
am sure, that that is the evidence that 
they have done it well. 

But f do think there is some guilt 
involved. They handle this in vari- 
ous ways— some of them defiantly. 
Some of them try to cover it up and 
say, you know, what’s good for the 
company is good for the country and 
so on. There are various rationaliza- 
tions. 

But I’m sure that you have got to 
have some standard of excellence im- 
posed, some quality control. In the 
business society, our quality control 
happens to be the profit and loss 
statement. 

You think then that, even in a society 
■with many satisfactions and needs met, 
the desire for achievement can be 
stimulated? 

Yes, I think it can. It must be. 
Many companies are encouraging 
people to keep going to school. They 
want to persuade kids to get technical 
training and not to drop out of high 
school, and to tell adults in the \vork 
force that they have got to keep going 
to school all their lives. 

Now this is what I consider a ter- 
ribly important thing to do, to keep 
raising people’s levels of aspirations 
as to what they can do. Well, it would 
seem that business is the natural cham- 
pion of achievement motivation. 

Business does a lot of things along 
these lines; you know. Junior Achieve- 
ment, and so forth. 

But there’s still a problem. I was 
talking with a fellow on a plane com- 
ing from Philadelphia. He said in 
Florida — and I think it’s just as true in 
other places— that you can’t get a 
skilled carpenter or a skilled plasterer 
or a really first-class craftsman. We 
think this really reflects the fact that 
in the so-called working class the level 


of achievement motivation is pretty 
low. This means that you just don’t 
meet the demand for really skilled peo- 
ple. 

We have got a tremendous job on 
our hands. Working class people don’t 
have to be low in their need for 
achievement, as they happen to be in 
the United States. They are not in 
Japan at the present time. We have 
done studies in Japan. We find that 
working class kids there have very high 
needs for achievement which, I think, 
accounts for some of the excellence of 
craftsmanship that now comes out of 
Japan. They may be somewhat more 
lacking at the top managerial level 
than they are in the skilled crafts. In 
the U.S., we’ve got awfully good peo- 
ple at the top, but not at the skilled 
craft level. 

Can we regain our achievement drive 
on all levels? 

Everything I have seen is rather dis- 
couraging at the present time. But, 
there is nothing inevitable. For ex- 
ample, England had a peak of achieve- 
ment motivation about the time the 
New World was discovered, at the 
time of Drake. Then it had a decline 
that lasted about a century and then a 
tremendous rise again. There is no rea- 
son why once you’ve gone down you 
can’t go up. The effort to send a man 
to the moon and explore outer space 
may be excellent from the point of 
view of raising people’s aspiration 
level. This captures the imagination of 
the American people. 

But unfortunately again it is too of- 
ten phrased purely in terms of the 
power image , that we have got to get 
to the moon, not because of the great 
accomplishment, but we’ve got to get 
there before the Russians do. 

Business executives can create a cli- 
mate of achievement where people who 
work hard are rewarded. Promoting 
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people and paying them primarily in 
terms of seniority does not stimulate 
achievement. 

And I think quality control is ob- 
viously a problem. Businessmen have 
to be concerned about the quality of 
their product and making sure that 
people are working up to standards. 


There are some people who are more 
concerned about making a dollar than 
they are about making a product that 
is worth a dollar or doing a job worth 
their pay, to put it very bluntly. This 
certainly does not make for achieve- 
ment-minded entrepreneurs or em- 
ployes. 


Why Go to School? 

PAUL GOODMAN 


Paul Goodman, social critic and essayist, has also published fiction and 
poetry and served on the faculties of many universities. His ideas, particu- 
larly as set forth in Growing Up Absurd, have gained wide currency and 
influence among university student activist groups. In this article he points 
to the absurdities in the values of school and society and again suggests 
that school may be of no value for many young people. 


In 1900, 6.4 per cent of American 
17-year-olds graduated from high 
school, and perhaps another 10 or 15 
per cent would have graduated if they 
could have afforded it. This was not 
prestige-schooling, for only one in 400 
went to college. Now who, in 1900, 
were the other 93.6 per cent? They 
were not called dropouts; they went 
on to every career, from shopkeeper, 
mechanic and farmer to big entrepre- 
neur, author, politician and including 
engineer, architect, and even lawyer. 
My guess is that those who stayed in 
school, or would have stayed, were ap- 
proximately Dr. Conant’s 15 per cent 
of the academically talented.” Ob- 
viously with such students there would 
be no problem of blackboard jungles. 
Hie curriculum that they were taught 
was conservative but it could experi- 
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mentally evolve; it was culturally valu- 
able in itself and also tended toward 
college entrance, hopefully for more 
and more students, as society could 
progressively afford it. 

In 1960, however, 60 per cent of 
American youngsters were graduating 
from high school; and the others were 
now “dropouts.” What occurred dur- 
ing this expansion? We merely, as 
usual, took an existing framework and 
aggrandized, standardized and bureau- 
cratized it. 

By and large, until, say, 1945, the 
expansion was fairly harmless. The un- 
derlying motives were noble, benevo- 
lent, or at worst foolish: a democratic 
ideal, the need to occupy the young 
increasingly excluded from the labor 
market, the quest for prestige. Cer- 
tainly the affluent society could afford 
keeping the kids in school. The aca- 
demic types were probably not much 
hurt— smart kids can adjust to any- 
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thing, except being debauched by base 
rewards. And so long as the attitude 
was easygoing, the others did not suf- 
fer more than boredom. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there came to be estab- 
lished the misconception that being in 
school was the only appropriate way 
of being educated. 

Academic talent, the ability to 
profit by going to school, is a special 
disposition, neither better nor worse 
than any other. It docs require good 
intelligence; yet high intelligence, 
grace and inventiveness need not be 
academic at all. A school is funda- 
mentally a box with seats facing front. 
(Visiting the schools as a member of 
a local board in New York, I found 
that the desks were no longer bolted 
to the floor, but they were still nicely 
lined up as of yore.) School implies 
studying and a long attention span, 
and it demands a verbal and book-lov- 
ing disposition. "Curriculum” is, in 
principle, a set of abstractions from 
actual industries, arts, professions and 
civic activities, and these abstractions 
are brought into the school-box and 
taught. A good academic can, without 
altogether losing spirit, spend years 
working on such abstractions, which 
are of course fascinating in themselves 
if well organized and well analyzed. 
Yet for the majority of adolescents ac- 
ademic routine is time-wasting, unreal, 
dispiriting, desexualizing and destruc- 
tive of initiative; and it is resisted 
by the usual devices of sabotage, by 
"subculture” and— on the part of the 
highly intelligent— by "underachieve- 
ment,” for they do not want to 
“achieve” in this way. 

Suddenly in the past decade, how- 
ever, there has begun a fantastic over- 
estimation and bribery of the scholarly 
disposition, which has snowballed since 
Sputnik. It is a moral, emotional and 
intellectual disaster. Instead of the 
previous easygoing pace— with “enrich- 


ment”— that was generally tolerable 
though rather stupid, there is strict 
grading, unscliolarly speed-up, fierce 
competitiveness. The majority are en- 
tirely sacrificed for “education”; all 
must go to school— or drop out of the 
economy. 

The damage is universal. Intelligent 
youngsters, whether bookish or non- 
bookish, can of course perform, but for 
the non-bookish the performance is a 
second-best activity and the achieve- 
ment is fraudulent. The slower are tor- 
mented and humiliated. But in my 
opinion, the authentically scholarly are 
even more injured; the competition, 
the speed-up and the rewards create 
false values and destroy the meaning of 
their gifts. The studies are no longer 
presented ns though they were intrinsi- 
cally valuable. Bright youngsters “do” 
Bronx Science in order to “make” Har- 
vard; but of course they also “do” Har- 
vard. In fact, the motivation of society 
is narrow and anti-intellectual; it is to 
give, at public expense and eventually 
at the parents' expense, apprentice- 
training for the corporations and the 
armed forces. President Kennedy, in 
his 1963 message on education, ex- 
plained to us the motivation to explore 
the unknown: it is “for economic , mili- 
tary, medical and other reasons”! (A 
professor of astronomy at Yale com- 
plained to me that, though his students 
included many excellent mathema- 
ticians who had “mastered” the sub- 
ject, not one of them would be a good 
astronomer. How was that? “They 
don’t love the stars,” he said.) 

Even if the speed-up, etc., were the 
social need, it is unnecessary. Given a 
decent atmosphere, the academically 
disposed will perform anyway, without 
the grading and competition. The cre- 
ative, whether in the arts, sciences or 
professions, do not especially thrive 
by formal schooling; for some it is use- 
ful, for some it is harmless, for some 
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it is hurtful. Hopefully, an increasingly 
automated industry will require fewer, 
not more, second-rate-academic cleri- 
cal and technical performers. The ma- 
jority are being cruelly miseducated 
and hoaxed; they will not get jobs rele- 
vant to what they have been put 
through. Dropouts are cajoled by the 
promise of future rewards; but what 
if these amount, finally, to an incre- 
ment of $5 a week— is it worth the 
torture? Would a kid not be wiser to 
choose the streets, if only they would 
stop making him feel worthless? 

As things are set up, of course, there 
is no alternative, there is no future for 
those without the school diploma. The 
urban poor must fight for better 
schools which will not fit most of 
them; rural youth must go to central 
high schools which are a waste of time 
for most of them, while they lose what 
competence and culture they have, 
that might have been developed into 
something useful; middle-class youth 
must compete and be tested to death 
to get into colleges where most of 
them will only cynically or doggedly 
serve time. The entire effort of' serious 
educators ought to be to explore and 
invent other ways of educating than 
these schools, to suit the varieties of 
talent and to meet the needs of a 
peaceful future society where there 
will be emphasis on public goods 
rather than private gadgets, where 
there will be increasingly more employ- 
ment in human services rather than 
mass-production, a community-cen- 
tered leisure, an authentic rather than 
a mass-culture, and a citizenry with 
initiative rather than one increasingly 
bureaucratized and brainwashed. 

'Ilic most plausible expedient for ex- 
panding education is to create enter- 
prises that fulfill social necessities and 
can also be educational opportunities 
for )Oungsters. These would provide 
alternative choices instead of further 


schooling, and we could spend on 
them some of the money now misused 
for schools. (It costs $750 a year to 
keep a youngster in a New York high 
school.) There are plenty of educative 
opportunities: improving 50,000 ugly 
small towns; youth work camps in con- 
servation and urban renewal; coun- 
tervailing mass-communications with 
hundreds of little theaters, little radio, 
local paper; technical apprenticeships 
within the industries, paid by public 
and corporation, with the aim of mak- 
ing workmen who understand what 
they are doing and can be inventive; 
subsidizing small farms, to make them 
economically feasible and reverse the 
rural ratio to something nearer 30 per 
cent, instead of the present absurd 
8 per cent; community service like 
Friends Service and Peace Corps. In 
such concrete activities, directly useful 
in society, millions of youth could find 
educational opportunity more tailored 
to their needs. Are they less cultural 
than the average classroom for the 
non-bookish kid? 

Probably even more important edu- 
cationally, adolescents could then try 
out, instead of being stuck on the 
present inexorable 12- to 16-year lad- 
der of lessons and recitation (really 
a fantastic situation). Many “late- 
bloomers” might then choose to re- 
turn to more formal academic study, 
their spirits not having been perma- 
nently blighted by schooling that was 
inappropriate to them and that they 
went through unwillingly. (The ad- 
vantage of this was evident among 
many on the GI bill between 1945 
and 1950.) For many others, who 
have chosen work<amps, farms or 
paid apprenticeships, but who then 
want a more liberal experience, wc 
could copy the Danish Folk Schools 
designed for ages 18 to 25. 

To sum up: all should be educated 
and at the public expense, but the 
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idea that most should be educated in 
something like schools is a delusion 
and often a cruel hoax. Our present 
way is wasteful of wealth and human 
resources and destructive of young 
spirit. The better way is to expand so- 
cial needs that are also opportunities 
for education appropriate to different 
dispositions. Of course what I am 


here proposing involves a radical 
change in our present false standards 
of prestige, status, and salary; it would 
be opposed by government, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and even the pres- 
ent urban poor who would consider 
themselves downgraded. It would cer- 
tainly deflate the education business 
and require very different educators. 


The Search for Challenge 

DAVID niESMAN 


Trained as a lawyer, David Riesman has become an influential sociologist 
and advocate of the belief that rather explicitly articulated value systems 
are the indispensable cement for knitting a society together and making it 
possible for social institutions to serve individuals. The need for values 
that offer purpose, challenge , mastery, and a utopian vision he finds most 
pronounced among youth. These and related views about inner- and outer- 
directed personalities have been stated in his widely circulated works, 


The Lonely Crowd and Constraint 


I would be giving the wrong impres- 
sion if I were understood to contend 
that there is no Utopianism in present- 
day America. There are first of all 
many conservative people, maybe some 
here, who find in the American past 
an adequate image for the future: they 
contend that if only we balanced our 
budgets, spanked our kids, worked 
hard and uncomplainingly, tore down 
all the teachers colleges— all would be 
well. And there are many others who 
find in the huge distance we still have 
to travel toward economic, and espe- 
cially toward racial equality, enough 
challenge for their lifetimes— and in a 
sense it is enough. Likewise, the effort 
of the Communist bloc to overtake 

From David Riesman, Abundance for 
What? (New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1964). 


and Variety in American Education. 


America has given still other Amer- 
icans of both major parties the short- 
run aims of a coach whose all too 
confident team has lost a game— the 
feeling that with a little discipline and 
locker-room talk, along with better 
scouting and recruiting for scientists, 
all will be recouped. Perhaps the ma- 
jor benefit thus provided for Amer- 
icans is the renewed conviction that 
there is a game and that winning it 
can give meaning to life. In my opin- 
ion none of these, not even the gen- 
erous one of getting rid of the residues 
of inequality, is sufficient to mobilize 
social energies to take the next obscure 
steps in American life that would 
bring us a measure of international 
security and more adequate social goals 
for an age of plenty. 

In this situation many of the most 
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sensitive and truly disinterested young 
people have given up the larger socie- 
tal goals to pursue what I might call 
the Utopianism of private life. It is in 
the family first of all, and beyond that 
in the circle of friends and neighbors, 
that one looks for Jeffersonian sim- 
plicity, an idyll of decency, generosity, 
and sensibility. Much of the confusion 
in current discussion is due to failure 
to distinguish between the high qual- 
ity of these personal goals of young 
people and the low quality of our so- 
cial aims. That is, if one is looking at 
the texture of individual life in Amer- 
ica, this country is harboring, despite 
all surrounding miasmas, extraordinar- 
ily fine enclaves whose tone, though 
not ascetic, has something in common 
with the outlook of Utopian colonies 
in the last century, or with Hopi pueb- 
los, or with the spirit of some of 
our great nineteenth-century dissidents, 
whether Melville or Whitman, Wil- 
liam James or Bellamy. In many past 
epochs of cultural greatness the di- 
chotomy between an avant-garde few 
and the brutalized many was taken for 
granted and would occasionally perpet- 
uate itself for long periods. But in the 
United States today the contrast be- 
tween the private Utopianism that I 
nave spoken of and the general low 
level of vision in the general popula- 
tion and in its political activities seems 
to my mind both less tolerable and 
less viable for the long term. With the 
growth of interdependence within and 
between nations, private virtues, if 
they do not actually become public 
vices, become almost irrelevant-beau- 
tiful gardens at the mercy of fallout. 
1 don t expect every young person to 
take part in the development of a 
more inclusive Utopia than “familism,” 
but I would like to see a better propor- 
tion achieved between private and 
public visions; indeed, I believe that 
private life would be enriched and in 


a way become more meaningful if the 
two spheres were both more forcefully 
cultivated. 

When I spent a summer in the 
Soviet Union twenty-seven years ago, 
I met many eager young Communists 
who had enthusiastically junked all 
private aims in the communal enter- 
prise of “building socialism.” Amid a 
Philistine culture made desolate with 
slogans, they were building socialism 
in an all too literal sense, i.e., they 
were building dams, railroads, fac- 
tories, and machine tractor stations 
and Communist Party apparatus. They 
brought to their work the zeal of pi- 
oneers and, as a blueprint for their 
own activities, the model of American 
industrial achievement. At the Stalin- 
grad tractor plant, then barely begin- 
ning to produce, I saw fanatical young 
Stakhanovites (I guess the term “Stak- 
hanovite” is unknown to many under- 
graduates today; that is a kind of 
Russian version of an Eagle Scout) 
working with tremendous zeal in the 
midst of a mass of sullen peasants, new 
to industry and by no means recon- 
ciled to its restrictions. I had gone over 
with a group of American students, 
some of whom found this spectacle in 
contrast to the America of the depres- 
sion marvelously exhilarating. It was 
a battle with simple rules and clear 
goals, or so it seemed, and, in fact, the 
reports from Stalingrad in Pravda and 
Izvestia were couched in the language 
of battle— so many tractors had been 
turned out that week on the Stalin- 
grad front, or there were that many 
defeats in the battle for electrification, 
and so on. I thought then, and I still 
think now, that the tasks confronting 
Americans are more exhilarating but 
also more problematical. It would be 
child’s play for us to build the Turk- 
Sib Railway or the Dneprostroi Dam, 
although, as I shall indicate later, every' 
child should have this opportunity. 
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Wc have to make our own model of 
the future as wc go, in a situation 
which is new historically. 

Young children arc somewhat less 
firm in their control of and by the 
given ways of seeing reality, and I 
want now to turn from the general 
and cross-cultural problem I have been 
discussing, of how one finds or how 
one fails to find a new vision, to the 
genetic one, that is, to see what forms 
of challenge can be expected in the 
different ages of man from childhood 
to maturity. Observers of children’s 
play, such as Piaget and Erik Erikson, 
have commented on children’s desire 
for master)', the integrative quality of 
much play. The studies of these men 
lend some support to the belief that 
children at certain stages of develop- 
ment can be freer in their aesthetic 
sensibility and their formation of con- 
cepts than in earlier more literal, and 
later more conventional stages. Other 
students of childhood (notably Ernest 
Schachtcl in his paper “On Memory' 
and Childhood Amnesia”) have noted 
the ability of great artists, such as 
Proust or Paul Klee, to recapture the 
codifications of childhood without go- 
ing crazy: ability, that is, to retranslate 
the freedom and imagination of child- 
hood into adult terms. Percival Good- 
man, an architect, and Paul Goodman, 
a novelist, have shown that kind of 
freedom and imagination in their neg- 
lected and out-of-print book Commu- 
nitas, where they employ the tradi- 
tions of Utopian thinking and the 
customs of other cultures to create sev- 
eral kinds of social and architectural 
designs for the future of America. In 
fact, they employ the model of chil- 
dren’s play in much of their discussion. 
But I don’t know any case where a 
researcher has systematically asked 
children before their teens to depict 
the sort of world they would like to 
live in, that they would find exhilarat- 


ing, or invented a game which would 
call on their conceivable abilities for 
making cultural kaleidoscopes. (Wc 
have, of course, games which children 
play which simulate the adult world as 
it is, such as Monopoly, and Mad 
magazine recently suggested that chil- 
dren might also play other adult 
games, for instance, “alimony”— player 
who reaches Reno first wins— “draft 
dodger,” and “make-out”— in which 
hoy chases girl. Here once more the 
macabre is easier to evoke than the 
Utopian.) 

Moving on now from children and 
adults, I want to mention one example 
of approaching Utopia through the 
techniques of social science— an ex- 
ample that, I fear, shows how little 
these techniques can contribute at 
present. I have in mind a recent study 
done at The University of Michigan 
for the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company in which a group of articu- 
late adults were invited to let their 
imaginations roam free, and to tell 
trained interviewers what sort of things 
the)' would like to see in the “world 
of tomorrow.” Out of 126 interviews, 
mainly with well-educated respond- 
ents, there were, in fact, few sugges- 
tions which were at all visionary. Re- 
spondents want a machine which will 
bring them the morning newspaper 
from the doorstep. They want con- 
veyor-belt highways and drive-in super- 
markets and automatic car controls. 
They want a personal air-conditioning 
unit inside their clothes. (This re- 
minded me of Aldous Huxley's novel 
Antic Hay.) Or they want a machine 
which will bring them any sight, 
sound, smell, or climate they choose 
without having to go out to find it. 
They want to be able to bring back 
fond memories at will, and to erase 
annoyances at will. One wants a device 
to look a doctor over without going to 
his office, another a device to make it 
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easy to complain to a supercilious sales 
person, or another a gadget to allow 
one safely and anonymously to bawl 
out somebody. One wistfully asks, and 
here is one of the few quasi-political 
suggestions, for some means of mak- 
ing suggestions to the legislative gov- 
ernment (that’s his term) and still 
another says, “I want to be able to 
visit relatives and friends without miss- 
ing church.” One wants “more variety 
in my daily living— a surprise every 
day." 

If such wishes can be called Uto- 
pian at all, they are once more very 
private; they are seldom connected 
with any plan for the development 
of the individual’s powers, let alone 
any plan for society more extensive 
than that of the person who wanted 


whole cities covered with plastic to 
keep out the weather. Many of the 
suggestions represent what I have 
sometimes called the cult of effortless- 
ness. I speak of it as a cult, for I don’t 
believe that most Americans not pres- 
ently overworked seek this nirvana 
with steady passion. But it is striking 
that in the interviews, and perhaps 
reflecting their relaxed form, no one 
seems to wish for obstacles, for chal- 
lenges, for things that take time and 
require effort. 

Children assuredly are seldom like 
that unless they are sick: they are 
often a problem for parents and other 
adults, and for people who have to 
enforce parental rules too, because 
they have energy to burn. . „ . 


Thought Reform: Ideological Remolding in China 

HARRIET C. MILLS 


Even when organized democratically , education is in some measure indoc- 
trination. Every school has its preferred value system, every teacher his 
moral biases. Inevitably, though often unconsciously, these affect the shape 
of curriculum, the weight given ideas presented, methods used for instruc- 
tion, requirements drawn to govern admission, and standards of student 
achievement. 

American schools, however, have rather broadly defined the value system 
o which teachers are expected to conform. Protestants, Catholics, Jews 
an —if sufficiently discreet— agnostics and athiests may teach in the Amer- 
ican system. So too may Democrats in communities where Republicans are 
omwant or Republicans in Democratic communities. In higher education, 
c\cn a few Socialists and Communists openly espouse their favorite doc- 
tnncs. It is not uncommon, however, for children who belong to sects 
ou awmg patriotic fealty to find themselves in trouble for refusal to salute 
!r ^ le courts have supported their right to refuse. Jews peri- 

o tea y find themselves in conflict with Christian school authorities who 
seek to impose acceptance of their value system on the school community, 
and teachers are sometimes ousted for refusing to take loyalty oaths. 

" 3 ™' et M J Is * Reform: Ideological Remolding in China," Atlantic 

Monthly , December, 1959, pp. 71.77. 
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Nonetheless, the American school is only secondarily an instrument for 
indoctrination and docs permit a wide and varying interpretation of its 
accepted value system. By contrast, in totalitarian societies education is 
frankly regarded as the occasion for ideological indoctrination. How in- 
struction in the narrow value system of a new social order is carried on in 
the largest of the authoritarian states is here examined by Mills. 


For the past ten years tlie Chinese 
Communists have been conducting the 
greatest campaign in human history to 
reshape the minds of men. No other 
Communist or authoritarian state, not 
even the Soviet Union, has ever equaled 
the scope and intensity of the Chinese 
Communist effort. 

The Chinese Communists believe 
that thought determines action. 'Urns, 
if 650 million Chinese can be brought 
to think “correctly,” they will act “cor- 
rectly” along lines the Chinese Com- 
munist Party* considers essential for 
the creation of its version of a socialist 
China, to become at some distant date 
a Communist society in a Communist 
world. 

The Chinese Communists are at- 
tempting to remold the mind as well 
as the face of China. Their approach 
combines standard techniques of the 
authoritarian state with a system of 
their own invention. Like any authori- 
tarian state, the People’s Republic of 
China has the power to enforce its 
edicts and protect official ideology by 
absolute control of education and all 
regular mass media. A vast supple- 
mentary network of village radio re- 
ceivers and loudspeakers, housetop 
megaphone recasts, and door-to-door 
agents of oral propaganda carries offi- 
cial news, slogans, rousing songs, and 
propaganda skits to the illiterate in re- 
mote rural areas. In the familiar pat- 
tern of modern authoritarian societies, 
the whole population is thoroughly 
organized. Virtually every individual 
belongs to one or more mass organiza- 


tions built around his age, residential, 
trade, or professional group. 

However, the Chinese Communists 
arc well aware that, effective as such 
regimentation may be in conditioning 
habits of action and response, it docs 
not necessarily achieve genuine reori- 
entation. They know that only if 
people are truly persuaded of the jus- 
tice and correctness of the Communist 
position will they release their spon- 
taneous creative energy and cooperate, 
not from necessity but from convic- 
tion. To accelerate this persuasion the 
Chinese Communists have developed 
group study, or hsiieh-hsi , in which 
everyone must participate— peasant, ex- 
lnndlord, city dweller, artisan, worker, 
peddler, merchant, housewife, pro- 
ducer, industrialist, even the political 
prisoner. Group study is a unique 
means for achieving critical rejection 
of old ideas in favor of new ones and 
a powerful weapon for ideological re- 
molding. 

Two main lines of experience have 
gone into group study, one Chinese, 
one Communist. During their twenty- 
odd years as guerrilla fighters, the Chi- 
nese Communists stumbled, through 
necessity, on one basic element of 
what is now group study. In teaching 
uneducated peasant recruits to use 
weapons, obey commands, live to- 
gether, and protect the country people, 
the Communists gradually found that 
small discussion groups were the best 
way to make sure each man understood 
not only how but why. These small 
groups went patiently over all ques- 
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tions, objections, or counter-suggestions 
until the best method had been found 
and agreed upon. To the peasantry, 
on whom the army depended for sup- 
port and cover, the Communists like- 
wise explained their rural improvement 
program, rent reduction, land redistri- 
bution, public health, and literacy. 
Thus, they persuaded the peasants 
that it was to their advantage to co- 
operate in resisting Japan or the Kuo- 
mintang. The high morale of the guer- 
rilla areas justified the Communists’ 
approach. 

The second objective in group study 
—namely, the study of Marxist theory 
and the discipline of criticism and self- 
criticism— has long been standard prac- 
tice in Communist cells around the 
world. Out of the gradual fusion of 
these two traditions— Chinese persua- 
sion and Communist dogma— contem- 
porary group study has evolved as the 
ubiquitious working mechanism of 
thought reform in China. 

Today every office, factor}’, shop, 
school, cooperative, commune, military 
or residential unit in China is divided 
into ostensibly voluntary small study 
groups of about six to twelve persons. 
Under elected leaders, approved by 
the authorities, these groups are re- 
quired to meet regularly to discuss 
government policies, Marxist theory, 
or whatever has been mapped out for 
discussion by the central Part}' and 
government organs directing the na- 
tionwide group-study program. The 
function of these small study groups is 
to persuade members of the validity 
of the official position by bringing 
their thinking into line with that of 
the Party. Complex interplay of psy- 
chological and personal factors gives 
the technique its special character and 
power. 

First, the study group is official. The 
leader represents and reports to higher 
authorities. Every member knows that 


evaluation of his thinking as reaction- 
ary, backward, bourgeois, apolitical, 
progressive, or zealous materially af- 
fects his future for better or for worse. 

Second, everyone must express an 
opinion; there is no freedom of silence. 
In a small, intimate group, whose 
members know each other well and 
work and sometimes even live to- 
gether, it can be very embarrassing to 
express an incorrect idea, yet over a 
long period it is virtually impossible 
to dissemble. 

Third, parroting theory’ or the offi- 
cial line is not enough. Nor is mere 
intellectual acknowledgment of the 
reasonableness of the stipulated posi- 
tion sufficient. The important thing is 
to apply correct theory so as to dis- 
credit one’s previous incorrect concep- 
tions so thoroughly in one’s own eyes 
that one gladly discards them and ac- 
cepts the new. It is not sufficient for 
one to come to the genuine intellec- 
tual position that landlords were bad 
for China, yet maintain that not all 
landlords, one’s father or a friend, per- 
haps, were bad. This proves unresolved 
sympathy with the old order. Nor can 
one honestly believe that America had 
been aggressive in China and yet feel 
that the U.S. system of elections is 
more democratic than China’s. This 
proves insufficient understanding of 
the nature of the capitalist-imperialist 
system, which, if predatory’ abroad, 
could hardly be benign at home. Like- 
wise, it proves unresolved pro-Ameri- 
canism, which by extension becomes 
general sympathy with the West and 
therefore hostility to the Communist 
Party in China. 

For an intellectual to admit that 
labor — mental and physical — is the ori- 
gin of all wealth, the root of all prog- 
ress, and yet be reluctant to participate 
in an allotted span of agricultural work 
proves he still retains elements of bour- 
geois prejudice against manual labor 
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and is therefore still bourgeois. Raising 
the level of one’s political conscious- 
ness through group study is considered 
a lifelong process. Not even Mao Tse- 
tung is beyond improvement. 

The weapon the group uses is criti- 
cism. The ideas of each member are 
criticized by the others against the 
correct standard. In this way, everyone 
is forced actively to apply that stan- 
dard to someone else’s problem and is 
not permitted simply to receive it pas- 
sively. The individual who is coopera- 
tive, who satisfies his fellows that he 
is really examining and gradually modi- 
fying his views, is “helped” in a quiet, 
reasoned, and friendly manner, for his 
attitude is good. One who stubbornly 
insists on maintaining his original po- 
sition, who says, if not overtly, at least 
in effect, “1 know all your arguments, 
but I still think I’m right,” is treated 
as an enemy of the group, subject to 
intense, prolonged criticism of his atti- 
tude as well as his thoughts. Helping 
him may even take the form of strug- 
gle” or verbal assault (tou-cheng) a 
humiliating combination of loud criti- 
cism interlarded with sarcasm, epit e , 
and— very rarely— with minor violence. 
It involves ostracism by, but not escape 
from, members of his study group an 
even the threat of public verbal as- 
sault before several small groups or an 
entire organization. Nor can the one 
being helped find solace among o er 
friends or relatives, for in China a 
thought problem is serious. Everyone 
must help to solve it. No one ventures 
to prolong the agony by dangerous 

sympathy. -p 

Self-criticism is as important as, it 
not more important than, cn ^ lc1 ^' 
One cannot merely reveal his tlioug ■ 
He must detail convincing reason 
why he thinks they are wrong. Uniy 
thus, it is argued, can he avoid con 
tinuing to think and therefore to a 
in the old, incorrect way. If his tei- 


lows feel his self-criticism is genuine, 
though not profound, they will— again 
with reason, quiet, and friendliness 
—help him to see more deeply into 
his problems. If, however, they feel his 
self-criticism is a ruse adopted to ward 
off criticism, the offender will be vig- 
orously helped and, if necessary, sub- 
jected to verbal assault until his fel- 
lows are convinced that he has begun 
to see the light. 

What are the factors which tend 
to make group study, tense and pain- 
ful as it often is, effective? First, there 
is the essential human need to belong, 
to achieve and maintain emotional bal- 
ance To be unprogressive in China is 
not simply a political verdict; it is so- 
cial suicide as well. Second, the con- 
stant repetition of correct ideas and 
particularly the application of them to 
the public analysis of one s own and 
others’ problems mean that one is 
forced to give them detailed scrutiny. 
The Communists are conscious or the 
value of this. “From habit or pre- 
tense,” they say, “it may become real. 
Third— and this is all too often neg 
lected by outside observers-is the cru 
sading idealism, the strong moral note, 
that runs through all discussion of po 
litical, social, and economic steps 
Since it is obviously right that China 
should be made new and strong to 
assume its long overdue place as a 
major power, it is right to collectivize 
so as to mechanize and increase agri- 
cultural production. It is right to he 
Spartan and not demand higher wages 
so more effort can go into new plants, 
right to report opposition to the 1 arty 
that is bringing medicine, schooling, 
and security to half a billion peasants, 
right to resist the "aggressive designs 
of the United States in Korea, right 
that women should be emancipated. 
Fourth, there is the universal knowl- 
edge, as the highest spokesmen of the 
Party have frankly admitted, that in 
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i i,n his mind about the 
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?' I iirt. the authorities but by the unequal ^ China. For him, 

the croup 5 Thus, there is tremendous 
ZSTU to fall in line and to 

want to fall in line. 

Most important of all, however , is 
a sense of nationalism, a patriotic 
pride in China’s new posture of confi- 
dence and achievement. That China, 
which in 1948 was economically pros- 
trate under runaway inflation, malad- 
ministcrcd by a weak and corrupt 
Government totally dependent on 
American aid, incapable of producing 
motorcycles, much less automobiles, 
can now fight the United Nations to a 
draw in Korea, maintain the world’s 
fourth largest air force, produce trucks, 
jet planes, even establish a nuclear 
reactor, is an intoxicating spectacle to 
the Chinese. 'Ibis pride, in turn, has 
generated a remarkably effective and 
spontaneous code of public honesty, 
courtesy, and civic sense unknown in 
the old China. To be asked whether 
an incorrect idea is really worthy of 
the new China can make one feel 
guilty. Thousands have asked them- 
selves. “What right have I to disagree 
with those who can achieve so much?” 

As a professor of English, remember- 
ing China's internal disintegration and 
international humiliation, explained to 
me in the spring of 1951. “Now we 
can again be proud to be Chinese!” 

This man. a master of arts from 
Yale, had taught in an army language 
program at Harvard during World 
War U and knew and liked Am erica. 

No left-wing enthusiast, he was slow 


of his undesirable bourgeois liberalism 
and promoting the growth of new so- 
cialist thinking. He had once eniq 

Animal Farm, but by nud-1951 he re- 
jected 1984, though his wife, a grad 
uate of an American university m 
Shanghai, did not. f 

The valedictorian of the class of 
1948 at the same university-the las 
class to graduate before the Commu- 
nist take-over— was a brilliant studen 
of international affairs. His English ta 
good, his French and Japanese service- 
able. His burning idealism had led 
him as a high school student mto 
Christianity. Later, at the umveratl, 
it led him into the student movement 
which, in the last years before the te 
of the Kuomintang, was dominate! 
bv the left. For months after the 
Communists came in, he ' 

troubled. His patriotism thrilled® 
the assurance and vitality of the 
munisto. Other aspects of his W'"S 
cringed at their attack on ha i 
patterns of thinking which ^ 
scribed to, including his Christianity 
One hot summer day he ca 
see me. “I have studied and stu i » 

he said, using the Chinese term 
hsi, “and thought and thought ^ . fl 
begun to feel there is more 


the Communist Party' than in 


the 

Christian church. If I can satisfy 1 
self on this score, I *5°? me 
Partv.’* Short.lv afterwards he tow ^ 
that he had. “Now that you j, 
Partv member” 1 asked, do y° - 
group study is still worth your w 
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“Oh, yes," he replied, his eyes burning 
with’ infectious enthusiasm, “it is indis- 
pensable.” ... . 

Group study can even be exhilarat- 
ing, particularly for those who, having 
been heavily criticized or struggled 
against, admit the error of their ways 
and are readmitted to the fellowship 
of the group. My good friend, a young 
former YWCA secretary, is only one 
example. Daughter of a Japanese- 
trained optometrist, she had graduated 
from the Catholic University in Pe- 
king about the end of World War II. 

A Protestant, she went to work for the 
YWCA and soon became close to 
young American students and diplo- 
matic personnel who returned to Pe- 
king after the war. Transferred away 
for a while, she returned to Peking m 
early 1950 and joined the Central Re- 
lief Agency of the People’s Govern- 
ment. She was miserable. She wel- 
comed the material advances of the 
Government but felt that the price, 
in terms of regimentation, controlled 
thought, required group study, anti- 
Americanism, and the like, was too 
high. “I will go anywhere in the 
world,” she used to remark, where 
there is no group study.” 

Intrinsically honest, my friend s res- 
ervations about the regime were a 
too obvious. She could not fit mto, 
and was therefore cut off from, the 
mainstream of Chinese life. Her Chi- 
nese friends pleaded with her to recon- 
sider her attitude, particularly her rela- 
tions with me, since by early 1951 
was known to be under suspicion. Her 
Western friends, knowing there was 
little possibility for her to leave China, 
were forced to urge her to compromise. 
But she remained fiercely loyal to er 
standards and her friends. For this sne 
eventually landed, on my account, m 
the same prison cell with me. 

In prison, as outside, she soon won 
the respect of wardens as well as pns 

thought 


oners for her honesty and courage. 
She did not pretend. Her kindnesses 
to me, whom the Communists had ar- 
rested as an American spy, were unob- 
trusive, but if discovered she coura- 
geously admitted them. For the first 
time in her life, she met people from 
many walks of Chinese life, people 
who, unlike herself, were uneducated, 
had had no contact with foreigners, 
people who were wholly and com- 
pletely Chinese. Some had accom- 
plished amazing things against incred- 
ible odds. She began to see a new 
dimension to her native land, to feel 
its hope lay within itself. She no 
longer felt that China was somehow 
inferior to the West. She began to 
discover her Chinese identity. But her 
habits of mind, her desire to look at 
both sides of a question, to undertake 
impartial inquiry, her reluctance to be 
regimented, and particularly her loy- 
alty to her old friends died hard and 
she was on one or two occasions briefly 
struggled against. 

The result which I watched was a 
sort of catharsis. Her point of view 
changed and with it her evaluation of 
past friends and associations. She re- 
mained as courageous, fair, and honest 
as ever, hut her frame of reference was 
new. The joy and good feeling within 
the cell group that had helped her 
wete enormous and vital. The helpers 
rejoiced at a black sheep brought 
home. She rejoiced at the psychology 
cal relief of having achieved spirit- 
ual integration. Very positive feelings 
of identification with and i™htude 
toward the small group and the larger 

S0 ^ b Tmt“e; all means of 
state propaganda, including the group- 
sludy mechanic, focus the thinking 
of the entire nation on specific eco 
nomic, political, or ideological ques- 
tions in great campaigns or move- 
ments. These campaigns are building 
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the long run no course but the correct 
one is open. Attempts to avoid the 
tensions of group study by tacit com- 
pact to go through the routine or to 
stick to pleasantries are blocked not 
only by the fact of the leader’s rela- 
tions with the authorities but by the 
ever-present possibility that some mem- 
ber, whether motivated by genuine 
change of heart or by a selfish attempt 
at winning official favor, might report 
the group. Thus, there is tremendous 
pressure both to fall in line and to 
want to fall in line. 


Most important of all, however, is 
a sense of nationalism, a patriotic 
pride in China’s new posture of confi- 
dence and achievement. That China, 
which in 1948 was economically pros- 
trate under runaway inflation, malad- 
ministered by a weak and corrupt 
government totally dependent on 
American aid, incapable of producing 
motorcycles, much less automobiles, 
can now fight the United Nations to a 
draw m Korea, maintain the world’s 
fourth largest air force, produce trucks, 
jet planes, even establish a nuclear 

3n i toxicatin g spectacle to 
the Chinese. This pride, in turn, has 
generated a remarkably effective and 
spontaneous code of public honesty, 
th “ S r, r ?, n . d CI yi c sense unknown in 
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in making up his mind about the 
Communists in the early period of 
their power, but as they brought the 
country under control, licked inflation, 
improved material conditions in the 
universities, and dared abrogate the 
unequal treaties, he proudly identified 
himself with the new China. For him, 
group study was stimulating. He looked 
on it as accelerating the weeding out 
of his undesirable bourgeois liberalism 
and promoting the growth of new so- 
cialist thinking. He had once enjoyed 
Animal Farm, but by mid-1951 be re- 
jected 1984, though his wife, a grad- 
uate of an American university in 
Shanghai, did not. 

The valedictorian of the class of 
1948 at the same university— the last 
class to graduate before the Commu- 
nist take-over— was a brilliant student 
of international affairs. His English was 
good, his French and Japanese service- 
able. His burning idealism had led 
him as a high school student into 
Christianity. Later, at the university, 
it led him into the student movement, 
which, in the last years before the fall 
of the Kuomintang, was dominated 
by the left. For months after the 
Communists came in, he was deeply 
troubled. His patriotism thrilled to 
the assurance and vitality of the Com- 
munists. Other aspects of his being 
cringed at their attack on habits and 
patterns of thinking which he sub- 
scribed to, including his Christianity. 

One hot summer day he came to 
see me. “I have studied and studied,” 
he said, using the Chinese term hsiieh- 
hsi, “and thought and thought. I have 
begun to feel there is more good in 
the Communist Party than in the 
Christian church. If I can satisfy my- 
self on this score, I shall join the 
Part}’.” Shortly afterwards he told me 
that he had. “Now that you are a 
Party member,” I asked, “do you think 
group study is still worth your while?” 
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give one’s heart to the Party followed. 

Campaigns of explanation put the 
major emphasis on the Communist 
theory which makes impending eco- 
nomic or political changes both inevit- 
able and just. A few movements, like 
the early campaign for the Stockholm 
Peace Appeal or the current Hate 
America campaign, arc basically ide- 
ological in intent, unrelated to any 
impending change. Others, like the fa- 
mous Resist America, Aid Korea move- 
ment, are designed both to discredit 
and to mobilize. 

Physical labor plays a major role 
in thought reform in China. Invoking 
Marxist insistence on the dignity of 
labor as the origin of all value and 
wealth, the Communists strive to 
counter strong traditional Chinese 
scorn for manual labor. They are de- 
termined to negate a fundamental 
tenet of Chinese thinking formulated 
by Confucius 2500 years ago: “Who 
works with his mind rules; who works 
with his hands is ruled.” Reform by 
labor goes hand in hand with reform 
through study in the rehabilitation of 
prisoners and landlords. In Peking po- 
litical prisons, the right to labor comes 
only after a certain level of reform 
through study has been achieved. 

Intellectuals, city office workers, and 
government cadres, merchants, capi- 
talists, and students have long been 
urged to do voluntary labor on week- 
ends and holidays. In a tremendous 
attempt to break down prejudice to- 
ward labor and increase appreciation 
of the leadership of the proletariat, 
during the past couple of years there 
has been regular assignment of large 
groups for extensive periods to agri- 
cultural and factory work. 

How effective has ideological re- 
molding been? No simple answer is 
possible, for it varies with and within 
different segments of the population. 
The Communists stress that though 


reform is a long, arduous task which 
lias just begun; even in theory, the 
perfect mentality which needs no re- 
form must wait on a perfect society. 

Particularly in the early years of the 
regime, the degree of organization for 
indoctrination through study differed 
sharply, from very loose among the 
peasants to very tight in well-defined 
bodies, like offices, factories, schools, 
and the military. Once the coopera- 
tives were set up in the countryside, 
more intensive group study became 
possible, bringing peasants in many 
ways very positively into the pattern of 
national life. But, as a recent official 
summary admitted, many peasants did 
not clearly grasp the relation between 
the state, the cooperative, and the in- 
dividual household; some still harbored 
“individual and group exclusiveness, 
which disregard national and collec- 
tive interests.” Some well-to-do peas- 
ants sabotaged or competed against the 
cooperative and resisted state gram 

policy. Unless a high level of political 
and social consciousness can be devel- 
oped and maintained among the peas- 
ants it is possible that, as communes 
are set up and proprietorship becomes 
more impersonal, they wil be no more 
interested in working for the commune 
than they were for the landlord b 
will save their best efforts for their re- 
cently guaranteed private plots. 

Among workers, the Communists 
claim— and reports tend to confirm 
the ideological situation >s § ene ^ 
good. But the influx of other than 
working-class elements into the labor 
force has led the Communists to call 
for a drive to help workers ‘ recognize 
that they must, under the leadership 
of the Communist Party, constantly 
raise their own social consciousness 
develop the excellent tradition of 
working hard, maintain the noble 
character of being just and selfless 
work hard in production, save, and 
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blocks in the monolithic orthodoxy 
which the Communists are determined 
to erect. Roughly, they fall into two 
categories. The primary purpose of 
one type is to discredit some existing 
idea, group, or system inimical to 
Communist ends. The second category 
aims to explain some program about 
to he enacted or some theory the Com- 
munists feel must be universally under- 
stood. 

Campaigns usually begin with a 
series of articles and editorials in news- 
papers. Since newspaper reading is a 
political obligation in China and items 


of the day are often taken up in study 
groups, a subject which has received 
more than usual attention will begin 
to be discussed. Thus, a demand is 
created for further study, for which 
the materials and instructions are soon 
forthcoming. The campaign, which 
may last several months, is launched. 

When the aim is to discredit, the 
initial articles will be exposes of the 
evil to be attacked. Some person, 
group, or catchword is made into a 
symbol. Every organization, office, fac- 
tory, school, military unit, and so forth 
then embarks on an intense campaign 
of its own to find examples within its 
ranks. If concepts like bureaucracy, 
coinmandism, extravagance, timidity, 
and the like are under fire, flagrant 
manifestations of these are certain to 
T ever y organization, and 
most individuals will confess to similar 
tendencies in themselves. Serious of- 
tenders are required to examine their 
t0 ^cover what causes them 
fc whose examination 

is unsat'sfactory are brought before a 
' n§ of the organization, 
r n h ; Ch n r y i Urn ,nt0 a struggle meet- 
ing. Depending on the nature of the 
campaign, the offense, and the out- 
come of organizational help, they may 
be remanded to a period of reflection, 
supervision, special full-time study, or. 


in serious cases where criminality is 
involved, to prison, where intensive 
thought reform and punishment are 
combined. The aim is redemption 
through criticism. Mass accusation 
meetings administering summary jus- 
tice to landlords and counter-revolu- 
tionaries were used, particularly in the 
early years of the regime, in connec- 
tion with campaigns to educate the 
public. 

In campaigns like those against 
counterrevolutionaries, it is not sug- 
gested that every organization harbors 
a traitor. However, each study group 
will discuss not only the facts as pre- 
sented by the Government but also 
what sort of thought could have pro- 
duced such actions. The group will 
then proceed to look for traces of the 
same in themselves. Thus, a campaign 
against counterrevolutionaries provides 
education along many lines. Showing 
how counterrevolutionaries serve the 
exploiting classes raises the whole issue 
of class and the nature of the class 
struggle. Betrayal of the common 
good, as embodied in the state, by 
counterrevolutionaries becomes an ob- 
ject lesson in the meaning and duty 
of citizenship; enemies of the state, be 
they friends or relatives, must be re- 
ported. The difficulty of ferreting out 
counterrevolutionaries emphasizes the 
need to cultivate a high level of politi- 
cal consciousness. Promulgation of the 
statutes for dealing with counterrevo- 
lutionaries dramatizes the fact that 
harsh treatment and death are reserved 
for those who do not repent and re- 
form. For those who confess and are 
penitent, there is leniency. So, too, the 
1957-1958 anti-rightist and rectification 
campaign was used to educate the na- 
tion still further on the correctness of 
the Party in all things. Criticisms 
voiced during the Hundred Flowers 
period earlier in 1957 were refuted 
and discredited. A new movement to 
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Korea campaign and the Sino-Sovict 
Friendship Association was supposed 
to help change their sympathy with 
the West to admiration for the Soviet 
Union. It is hard to assess just how 
successful these moves have been, but 
it should be noted in passing that the 
hardening American position toward 
China in the last ten years has not en- 
couraged America’s sensitive and na- 
tionalistic friends there and has un- 
wittingly played into Communist 
hands. 

After two years of gentle courting, 
the Communists stiffened the ideologi- 
cal remolding of the intelligentsia in 
late 1951. Thousands were concen- 
trated in special centers for reform, and 
the group study of others was greatly 
stepped up. The hard line continued 
into 1955. By 1956, the Party had be- 
come seriously disturbed by the nega- 
tive response of the intellectuals cha- 
fing under brusque dogmatism, the 
arrogance of ignorant cadres, and time- 
consuming group study and public 
meetings. Chou En-lai, admitting er- 
rors in handling intellectuals, estimated 
that only 40 per cent actively sup- 
ported the regime. Relaxation followed. 
The Government materially improved 
living and working conditions of the 
intellectuals, treated them with polite 
respect, urged them to speak out— even 
to criticize — freely and frankly. The 
intellectuals were grateful but wary. 

Finally, after more than a year o 
gentle prodding and watchful waiting, 
the Hundred Flowers of criticism 
bloomed widely for one brief mon 
from May 8 to June 8, 1957. One 
after another, intellectuals delivered 
scathing attacks on monolithic Party 
power, the identification of Party an 
state, the sham of coalition govern- 
ment with minor parties, the incom- 
petence and arrogance of Party c ® d ^ es * 
Intellectuals complained of high u 
powerless posts, of the damaging e 


fccts of Party interference with educa- 
tion and research, and of something 
not limited to Communist societies— 
denial of access to research data for rea- 
sons of security. They questionedthe 
infallibility of Marx-Lenimsm. They 
called the Party incompetent to lead in 
science, education, and the arts. They 
declared that Party bureaucratism is 
worse than capitalism. Forceful as the 
criticisms were, they were not aimed 
at the overthrow of the Government. 
Rather, they aimed at making it 
genuinely democratic, with democratic 
safeguards and a sharing of political 
power. The intellectuals in essence de- 
manded a separation of Party and gov- 
ernment, of Party and technical en- 

de Communist response was swift. 
Critics were automatically identified as 
rightists, and rectification campaigns 
were launched. In late 1957, prominent 
critics were forced to make public con- 
fessions and were dismissed from of- 
fice but apparently not imprisoned or 

executed. Lesser voices confessed and 

repledged their support of the Farty. 
Nineteen fifty-eight brought a new 
and, in many ways unprecedentedly 

rigid orthodoxy. In I^^^vTintel 
high official concluded that the Intel 
lectuals were dragging their feet, gen 

lectuals do not tolonso their lu oy 
rive power, the tack m early 1959 has 

veered once again toward P™nascm ; 

Many dismissed in 1957 were rein 
Stated although there have been re- 
cent indications of o "ew tightening 


nt indications w « ° r 

up. "We must conduct long, recurrent. 


nn we musi tuiuiuv.. — . 

whom the attrition of time could r 
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economize." Note that the word 
“raise," not “reform,” is used, because 
under the theory that mates workers 
leaders of any Communist revolution, 
working-class mentality is, by defini- 
tion, correct. 

Resistance to ideological remolding 
has been strong among what the Com- 
munists call the “bourgeoisie” and 
the “bourgeois intellectuals.” Both are 
very broad terms. "Bourgeoisie” covers 
roughly all private business above a 
one-man show, and well-to-do peasants. 
“Bourgeois intellectual” means not so 
much egghead as all students, tech- 
nicians, and specialists beyond the high 
school level, scientists, professional 
men, and university personnel. From 
the beginning, the Communists, realiz- 
ing that these groups, who generally 
had had the largest stake in the old 
order, would prove more troublesome, 
have given special attention to their 
reform. 

Destruction of the bourgeoisie 
through the reform of its members has 
been declared a basic tenet of the 
revolutionary program. Thought re- 
form, therefore, involves turning them 
into willing pallbearers at their own 
funeral. The 1951-1952 Five Anti Cam- 
paigns (against bribery, tax evasion, 
theft of state property, cheating on 
government contracts, and leakage of 
government economic secret s), de- 
signed to discredit the irresponsible sel- 
fishness of production for private 
profit, greatly weakened the economic 
position of the bourgeoisie. For many 
months they were required to study, 
examine and confess with special in- 
tensity the errors of their thinking and 

w' a S T e ! 953 ’ a bod y estab- 
lished to deal with the bourgeoisie and 
pave the way for their compensated in- 
tegration into the socialist economy 
has conducted thorough ideological 
education, urging the need to abide by 
law, the acceptance of socialist trans- 


formation, the teachings of Mao Tse- 
tung, and patriotism. The group has 
continually organized the bourgeoisie 
for participation in patriotic and so- 
cial movements. But though the bour- 
geoisie did not resist the socialist trans- 
formation of 1956, they have not been 
reformed, at least in areas touching on 
their economic role. The Communists 
candidly state that the majority have 
come to realize there would be no way 
out by opposing the proletariat. But 
they admit that most of the bourgeoisie 
and the bourgeois intellectuals “are un- 
willing to accept the leadership of the 
proletariat and the Communist Party.” 

Most difficult of all to refashion 
have been the higher intellectuals— 
scientists, professors, and the like. They 
have the knowledge and the skills 
which the Communists lack and need, 
but have little patience with Commu- 
nist dogmatism and interference. 
Communist policy toward this stra- 
tegic group in the past decade has con- 
sistently aimed at securing most ef- 
fective utilization of its knowledge. 
Zigzagging steadily toward this goal, 
the Communists have now attacked, 
now united, now criticized. Mean- 
while, they are recruiting their own 
Red intellectuals, but have not yet had 
time to train a new group both Red 
and expert. 

The importance and recalcitrance 
of the intellectuals, largely Western- 
oriented and often American-trained, 
have subjected them to more intense 
and sustained reform than that ap- 
plied to any other section of the popu- 
lation. Like everyone else, they have 
gone through a decade of group study. 
As many came from landlord families, 
they were sent to the countryside dur- 
ing land redistribution, an experience 
which for the most part appears to 
have decisively reformed their attitude 
toward landlords. Participation in such 
activities as the Resist America, Aid 
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System Theory and School Districts 

DANIEL E. GRIFFITHS 


Learning to operate efficient is a 

of modern society's most urgent and ffl gP , f ^ e absence 

large-scale organization, and it suffers ™° rc con(roI fc) , in p ai h / e I<m% and 
of consumer choice bureaucratic g ).^ ^ S J, 00 ; S have banned 

scarcity of able and energetic ma g • knowledge about how to 

relatively little from the rapidly accumu g ^ ;, a ve been made 
run big organizations, and few organu ; f „ communication, 

involving incentives, authority dtspersa , assignment of credits, etc. 

staff characteristics,* technology, class * ^ (0 matters of organ- 

Griffiths describes system theory PP schools, 

izational change , research, *nd decision-making » the school 


One of the major trends in the study 
of school districts is the use of system 
theory. This is a new development m 
educational research and one in 
teachers and administrators should 
have an interest. Much of the lan- 
guage of system theory is strange to the 
ears of educators and the basic ra- 
tionale is unknown to most. This pa- 
per outlines the basic rationale, de- 
lineates system theory, and indicates 
some of its applications in school dis- 
tricts. 


This paper was presented as a 
the Ontario College of Education, University 
of Toronto, August 2, 1965. Ontario Joum 
of Educational Research, 8, 1 (Au urn , 

1965). 


e Rationale 

Much of modem thought in the 
Si sciences proceeds through the 
of models. In a sense, the use of 
3 dels is thinking by analogy, hut m 

aer to understand the P™?® 51 ,et “ S 
nsider some terms and their relation 

Brodbeck points out that t a state- 
n r fact, a concept, a law, a 
,eorv and a model are all different 
tings’ A fact is a particular thing, 
!ch as Johnny’S I.Q. To state a fact 
to state that a concept has an m 
*nce or a number of instances. When 

fart is connected with other hcts.a 

Realization or law is formed. As 


system 
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move; men trained recently have ac- 
quired the same outlook. 

What of the future? Mao Tse-tung 
has declared that there will he regular 
rectification campaigns. “Thought re- 
form,” he says, “is a protracted, gi- 
gantic, and complex task. As the strug- 
gle will continue to experience ups and 
downs, we shall have both tense and 
slack moments during our work and 
shall have to proceed in a zigzag.” 

To say that the Communists have 
not made complete Marxists out of the 
Chinese is not sufficient grounds for 
concluding that in the eyes of the Chi- 
nese people they have failed or that 
volcanic discontent smolders under the 
surface, straining to erupt. Certain ex- 
pectations generated by a decade of 
Communist accomplishment will per- 
sist; certain attitudes have been per- 
manently reformed by Communist ed- 
ucation. The sense of national pride 
and dignity, the expectation of honest 
and efficient government will con- 
tinue. Through group study and the 
experience of manifold collective liv- 
ing and working, the Chinese have 
become and will remain conscious of 
the interrelationship of various social 
elements. They may not agree with 
the Communist interpretation, but 
gone is the day when, in Sun Yat-sen’s 
phrase, China was like a sheet of loose 
sand with no sense of cohesion. The 
thirst for modernity, for ordered, plan- 
ned, and accelerated economic de- 
velopment by all levels of society, can- 
not be quenched. The farmer, who 
may not hire the regimentation of the 
commune, desires not so much return 
to "is unprotected position in the old 
order as more freedom to utilize for his 
personal profit the advantages which 
land redistribution, peace, market sta- 
bility-, and government technical as- 


sistance in seeds and fertilizer have 
brought. He wants to have his cake 
and eat it too. 

Public demand for adequate health 
and welfare systems, for education will 
not abate. The shopkeeper, who may 
not be too happy about being social- 
ized, nonetheless appreciates the fact 
that his son can finish school, and, 
with ability, even college. The woman 
who objects to placing her child in a 
state nursery so she may be freed for 
labor is still grateful for the genuine 
improvement in public health. As the 
Hundred Flowers movement showed, 
opposition and hitter criticism in many 
areas are not so much a demand for 
the return of the old order as for the 
revision of the new, under broader, not 
exclusively Communist leadership. 

Observers recently back from China 
report that the crusading spirit of 
idealism and sacrifice so prevalent in 
the early part of the decade is gradu- 
ally receding. There is a rising desire 
among the people for more material 
benefits now. Ironically, the Commu- 
nists are trapped by their own success. 
Spectacular strides toward industriali- 
zation have unleashed tremendous, if 
premature, expectations, which the 
Communists will have to deal with 
both in their economic planning and 
their group-study program. 

To date, success of group study has 
depended to no small degree on its 
invocation of moral and patriotic ap- 
peals. In the future, these may not be 
enough. If the system is to continue 
to be effective, the Communists will 
have to find a new focus for thought 
reform or resort to more pressure. How 
the inventors of history’s most potent 
mechanism for ideological reform meet 
this challenge will be an important 
story of the next decade. 
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of theory. However, there appear to be 
few theories which can be used as 
models in administrative research. 
Since the science of administration is 
in its infancy, it may well be that it 
will need to employ cruder methods 
as have all other embryonic sciences. 

Both definitions warn against a com- 
mon evil, that is the use of areas or 
theories concerning which little is 
known as models for areas about which 
even less is known. 


System Theory: A Delineation 


The approach to system theory em- 
ployed in this paper is similar to that 
developed by Hearn (6). Although 
Hearn’s ideas are based upon those 
of Miller (9) and other system theo- 
rists, his careful work is a definite im- 
provement over that of his predeces- 
sors. 


A more succinct definition is that of 
Hall and Fagcn: “A system is a set of 
objects together with relationships be- 
tween the objects and between their 
attributes.” (5, p. 18) 

All systems except the smallest have 
sub-systems, and all but the largest 
have supra-systems which are their 
environments. , A 

Systems may be open or closed. An 
open system is related to and makes 
exchanges with its environment while 
a closed system is not related to and 
does not make exchanges with its en- 
vironment. Further, a dosed system is 
characterized by an increase in en- 
tropy, while open systems tend toward 
a steady state. 


Systems 


A system may be simply defined as 
a complex of elements in mutual in- 
teraction. This construct has been used 
in almost every area of science for 
a long period of time. Allport offere 
a more comprehensive definition: 


. . . any recognizably delimited aggre- 
gate of dynamic elements that are m 
some way interconnected and in er 
pendent and that continue to °P e * a . 
together according to certain laws an i 
such a way as to produce some cnarac 
istic total effect. A system, in other words, 
is something that is concerned with some 
kind of activity and preserves a V? , 
integration and unity; and a P ar 1 
system can be recognized as distinct r 
other systems to which, however, i ; 
be dynamically related. Systems *1*^ 
complex; they may be made up o 
dependent subsystems, each or v » 
though less autonomous than . 
tire aggregate, is nevertheless fan > 
tinguishablc in its operation, (r, p- 


Open Systems 

Open systems, of course, have the 
properties of systems in g<=" eral - “ 
Lei have certain characteristics which 
distinguish them from closed systems. 

( 6 | Open systems exchange matter, 
energy,* and information with their en- 

vironment; that is, they have inputs 

an 2 .o|fen Systems tend to maintam 
themselves in steady states. A s eady 
state occurs when a constant ratio is 
maintained among the component o 
the system, given a continuous input 
lo the system. A burning candle is 

often used as an example of a steady 
state. Upon being lighted the flame rs 
small, but it rapidly grows to its ; no > - 
mal size and maintains the size as 
long as the candle and its environment 

Open systems are self-regulating. 
In the P illustration above, a sudden 
draft will cause the flame to flicker, 
but with the cessation of the draft the 
flame regains its normal characteristics. 
T Open systems display cqu.fi- 
nalitr that is, identical results can he 
obtamed from different initial condi- 
tions Hearn points out that cqmfi- 
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Brodbeck says, “A law states that 
whenever there is an instance of one 
hind of fact, then there is also an in- 
stance of another.” (3, p. 377) As an 
example of a law note the following: 
the distance a released body falls varies 
directly with the square of its time; 
that is, d = 16t (3, p. 379). A law is 
always an empirical generalization. To 
move along with the argument, a 
theory is a deductively connected set 
of laws. Certain of the laws are the 
axioms or postulates of the theory 
(sometimes called assumptions). Their 
truth is not so much self-evident as it is 
taken for granted, so that the truth of 
other empirical assertions, called 
theorems, can be determined. 


We need to diverge from the main 
point for a moment to introduce an- 
other idea, that being isomorphism. If 
X is a model of Y it is so because X 
is isomorphic to Y. Two conditions are 
necessary for this to obtain. First, there 
must be a one-to-one relationship be- 
tween the elements of X and the ele- 
ments of Y. Second, the elements of X 
must bear the same relationship to one 
another as do the elements of Y. If all 
the elements bear the same relation- 
ship to one another then the isomor- 
phism is complete. For instance, if a 
model of a steam engine is also steam 
propelled, then the isomorphism is 
complete. The isomorphism of a plane- 
tarium with the heavens is not com- 
plete, however, since the motions of 
the planetarium are not caused by 
gnmtat.onal attraction. It can be said 
that there are both "complete” and 
incomplete ’ isomorphisms. 

Coming back to the argument con- 
cerning the definition of a model. A 
model train differs from a toy train in 
that the model is isomorphic to a real 
train. If the model works on the same 
principles as a real train, then the iso- 
morphism is complete. Extend this 
idea to theories. If the laws of one 
theory have the same form as the laws 


of another theory, then the one is a 
model of the other. How does this 
work? Brodbeck uses an interesting ex- 
ample: 

. . . suppose it is wondered whether ru- 
mors spread like diseases. That is, can 
the laws of epidemiology, about which 
quite a bit is known, be a model for a 
theory of rumor transmission? Or, to say 
the same thing differently, do the laws 
about rumors have the same form as the 
laws about diseases? The descriptive con- 
cepts in the laws of epidemiology are first 
of all replaced by letter variables. This 
reveals the form of the laws. The con- 
cepts referring to diseases are put into 
one-to-one correspondence with those re- 
ferring to rumors. The letter variables in 
the epidemiological laws are replaced by 
the descriptive terms referring to rumors. 
This results in a set of hypotheses about 
rumors, which may or may not be con- 
firmed. If, optimistically, these laws are 
confirmed, then the two theories have 
the same form. (3, p. 379) 

The definition advocated by Brod- 
beck and presented in this paper is 
quite rigorous and may be restrictive 
of research in administration. It is pos- 
sible to broaden the definition some- 
what and still maintain sufficient 
clarity and rigorousness. Brodbeck has 
also suggested a definition of model 
which appears to meet the need in ad- 
ministrative research. She says: 

. . . when an area about which we al- 
ready know a good deal is used to suggest 
laws for an area about which little is 
known, then the familiar area providing 
the form of the laws may be called a 
model for the new area. ( 3, p. 379) 

This definition is in keeping with the 
historical use of the term model, but 
is sufficiently precise and exclusive so 
as to guide researchers away from some 
of the dangers encountered in research. 
As a general rule Brodbeck’s first defi- 
nition should be preferred to her sec- 
ond, particularly if the research to be 
undertaken is to result in a statement 
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outside rather than inside an organi- 
zation. Since organizations are open 
systems, they have a self-regulating 
characteristic which causes them to 
revert to the original state following a 
minor change made to meet demands 
of the supra-system. 

Many organizations bring in out- 
siders as administrators, believing that 
change for the better will result. This 
apparently works in many cases, and 
the proposed theory can accommodate 
this observation. All organizations ex- 
hibit some form of progressive segre- 
gation or hierarchical order. The order 
makes it possible for change to occur 
from the top down but practically 
impossible for it to occur from the bot- 
tom up. 

These ideas and others are now for- 
mulated as a series of propositions. 

Proposition I. The major impetus for 
change in organizations is from the 
outside. 

Discussion. It is speculated that 
when change in an organization does 
occur, the initiative for the change is 
from outside the system— that is, from 
the supra-system. In a study of the ad- 
ministrative performance of elementary 
school principals in a simulated school, 
it was found that those who scored 
relatively higher on a scoring category 
entitled Organizational Change were 
not aggressive leaders as such, but ad- 
ministrators with a tendency to make 
changes in the organization to please 
outsiders and superiors, or to comply 
with suggestions of subordinates (7). 
The correlation between the Organiza- 
tional Change score and response to 
outsiders was somewhat higher than 
the correlation between the Organiza- 
tional Change score and response to 
subordinates. The nature of changes 
made in response to outsiders and in- 
siders were not determined in this 
study, but it could be hypothesized 
that changes made in response to in- 


siders will be concerned with clarifi- 
cation of rules and internal procedures, 
while those made in response to out- 
siders will be concerned with new rules 
and procedures, and possibly with 
changes in purpose and direction of 
the organization. Administrators who 
initiated change in the simulated 
school were influenced more by those 
outside the system than by those in- 
side, and it may well be that this is 
also true in “real” life. 

Practical administrators are well 
aware of this proposition. The use of 
consultants, evaluation teams, citizens' 
committees, and professional organi- 
zations to bring change to an organiza- 
tion suggests a clear recognition on the 
part of administrators that an organi- 
zation is more apt to change in re- 
sponse to an external force than to an 
internal force. 

Proposition 2. The degree and dura- 
tion of change is directly proportional 
to the intensity of the stimulus from 
the supra-system. 

Discussion. As an illustration of the 
proposition (but not, of course, as 
proof of it), it has been noted that the 
rate of instructional innovation in New 
York State public schools more than 
doubled within fifteen months of the 
launching of the Soviet Sputnik I; this 
increase was maintained through 1961. 
(Z,p. 27) 

In order that this proposition be 
tested, it will be necessary to establish 
ways of measuring degree of change 
and intensity of stimulus. Duration is 
simply a matter of time. If the sug- 
gested measurements could be made, 
the proposition could be tested in all 
of its ramifications. 

Proposition 3. Change in an organiza- 
tion is more probable if the successor 
to the chief administrator is from out- 
side the organization than if he is from 
inside the organization. 
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nality in the human being (an open 
system) is illustrated by the case of 
two babies, one born prematurely, the 
other at full term. The babies may 
look very different at birth, and may 
be in different stages of development, 
but within a few months the differ- 
ences will have disappeared. Even 
though the initial states may differ, 
human beings generally achieve the 
same stages of development. 

5. Open systems maintain their 
steady states, in part, through the 
dynamic interplay of sub-systems op- 
erating as functional processes. This 
means that the various parts of the 
system function without persistent 
conflicts that can be neither resolved 
nor regulated. 

6. Open systems maintain their 
steady states through feedback proc- 
esses. The concept of feedback as 
used in system theory is more elabo- 
rate than its normal usage implies. 
The reader is referred to Hearn (6) 
for a full discussion. In general, feed- 
back refers to that portion of the out- 
put of a system which is fed back to 
the input and affects succeeding out- 
puts, and to the property of being able 
to adjust future conduct by reference 
to past performance. 

7. Open systems display progressive 
segregation (von Bertalanffy, 1950). 1 
litis process occurs when the system 
divides into a hierarchical order of sub- 
ordinate systems, which gain a certain 
independence of each other. 

Hearn summarizes the properties of 
open or organismic systems in this 
manner: 


There is a dynamic interplay among the 
essential functional sub-processes or sub- 
systems in the organismic svstem which 
enables it to maintain itself 'in a homeo- 
static^ steady state. Assuming a sufficient 


J Hearn cites Ludwig son Bertalanffy. “An 
Outline of General S>stcrm Theory," British 
Journal for the Philosophy of Science 1 

( 1950), pp. 156-7. ’ 


input of material from its environment, 
the organism develops toward a charac- 
teristic state despite initial conditions 
(equifinality). All of this is accom- 
plished through an automatic self-iegu- 
latory process. (6, pp. 48-9) 


Use in Research 

System theory has wide application 
in research. Its use can be demon- 
strated by developing a set of testable 
propositions concerning change in ed- 
ucational organizations. The use of 
system theory as a model for a theory 
of administrative change would lead 
one to hypothesize that change would 
be relatively infrequent. Open systems 
maintain themselves in steady states 
(a constant ratio is maintained among 
the components of the system), 
whereas change calls for the establish- 
ment of new ratios among the com- 
ponents of the system. One could also 
argue on purely logical grounds that 
society establishes organizations, or 
sanctions their establishment, to ac- 
complish rather specific purposes. It is, 
in part, this original sanction that 
gives organizations their characteristic 
steady state. 

Conditions Aiding Change 

Although it is infrequent, change 
does occur in organizations; at times 
the change is radical. Under what con- 
ditions might change be expected to 
occur? 

Several characteristics of open sys- 
tems were discussed in the presenta- 
tion of the model. Some of these have 
relevance here: input-output, steady 
state, self-regulation, interplay of sub- 
systems, feedback, and progressive seg- 
regation. An examination of these 
characteristics leads to several ideas 
about organizational change. 

Since the tendency of organizations 
is to maintain a steady state, the ma- 
jor impetus for change comes from 
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Discussion. The model specifies 
feedback as a characteristic of open 
systems. Feedback tends to maintain 
the system in a steady state. The ad- 
ministrator who comes from outside 
does not receive feedback from his ac- 
tions, since well-established channels 
for feedback to him do not exist. When 
an insider is appointed to the top post 
in an organization, the feedback chan- 
nels which have been established over 
the years function to keep him operat- 
ing in the steady state. 

An outsider may bring change into 
an organization out of sheer ignorance. 
Not knowing the system, he will func- 
tion in terms of a system which he 
does know. Being without ties in the 
system, he will not receive the feed- 
back that would keep an insider from 
initiating procedures and policies dif- 
fering from those in use. 

The insider will also keep the sub- 
systems functioning without conflicts, 
since he knows how these sub-systems 
function to maintain the steady state. 
The outsider may upset the function- 
ing of the sub-systems, through either 
ignorance or design. Not knowing how 
subsystems function, he can inadvert- 
ently throw them into conflict through 
orders or expectations not customarily 
held for this system. On the other 
hand, he may introduce conflict among 
the sub-systems, by purposefully chang- 
ing their functions. This will, of course 
upset the steady state and may in time 
create a state more to the liking of the 
chief administrator. The notion of con- 
trolled conflict as a method of change 
m an organization may have a sound 
theoretical base. 

In a study of school superintend- 
ents, Carlson (4) found that those 
appointed from inside the system tend 
to act in such a way as to maintain 
the system, while those appointed from 
outside tend to be innovators. 


Proposition A. “Living systems respond 
to continuously increasing stress first 
by a lag in response, then by an over 
compensatory response, and finally by 
catastrophic collapse of the system.” 
(9, p. 527) 

Discussion. What happens to a sys- 
tem subjected to constantly increas- 
ing stress? Miller has formulated the 
above proposition, which appears to 
have much relevance to education. As 
public education is attacked (for ex- 
ample, on the teaching of reading), it 
responds by proclaiming a strong de- 
fense. The schools claim that they have 
been teaching reading well. In those 
districts where the defense was not 
strong enough and the attack grew 
even stronger, the schools responded by 
changing their methods of teaching 
reading. The proposition has not been 
tested fully, because at this point the 
stress has always been lifted. 

Revolutionary changes occur when 
the prediction of this proposition is 
carried through to completion. The 
collapse of the old system is followed 
by the establishment of a new system. 

Conditions Inhibiting Change 

Many of the characteristics of or- 
ganizations are such that they make 
the initiation of change difficult. 
When organizations are viewed in 
terms of the system theory model, 
these characteristics appear very 
clearly. 

Proposition 5. The number of innova- 
tions is inversely proportional to the 
tenure of the chief administrator. 

Discussion. The longer an adminis- 
trator stays in a position, the less likely 
he is to introduce change. The model 
indicates some reasons for this. All of 
the processes which bring about the 
steady state have been given time to 
operate. Feedback channels have be- 
come fully established. Progressive seg- 
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regation has set in; the sub-systems 
have become structured and have 
gained relative independence. Change 
is thus more difficult, because the fre- 
quency of interaction between sub-sys- 
tems is decreased, and the chances for 
effective communication are dimin- 
ished. 

Proposition 6. The more hierarchical 
the structure of an organization, the 
less the possibility of change. 

Discussion. The system theory 
model points out that a characteristic 
of open systems is progressive segrega- 
tion, and this occurs as the system di- 
vides into a hierarchical order of sub- 
ordinate systems which gain a degree 
of independence of each other. The 
more hierarchical the sub-systems be- 
come, the more independent the sub- 
systems, and the more difficult it is 
to introduce change. 

Proposition 7. When change in an or- 
ganization does occur, it will tend to 
occur from the top down, not from the 
bottom up. 

Discussion. Using the same reason- 
ing as in Proposition 6, a hierarchical 
order would enable change to occur 
from the top down, but the relative 
independence of the sub-systems would 
tend to slow down the rate of change. 
The structure makes change from the 
bottom up very difficult; one would 
expect little if any change to be intro- 
duced in this way. 

Proposition 8. The more functional 
the dynamic interplay of sub-systems, 
the less the change in an organization. 

Discussion. As a system operates, the 
sub-systems develop methods of inter- 
acting in which conflict is at a mini- 
mum. Each of the sub-systems bas a 
function to perform, and each does so 
in such a manner as to allow it to 
maintain a high degree of harmony 


with the others. Each says to the oth- 
ers, in effect, “If you don't rock the 
boat, I won’t." Change is practically 
synonymous with conflict, since it 
means that the arrangements the sub- 
systems have worked out no longer 
hold. Sub-systems resist conflict, and 
in the same manner resist change. 

Using system theory as a model, a 
set of propositions concerning change 
in organizations has been developed. 
The propositions are restated briefly 
in the following paragraphs. 

Change in organizations will be ex- 
pedited by the appointment of out- 
siders rather than insiders as chief ad- 
ministrators. Such administrators will 
introduce change either because they 
do not know the system, or because 
they have a different concept of how 
the system should function. Most 
changes result as responses to the de- 
mands of the supra-system. The mag- 
nitude and duration of change is di- 
rectly proportional to the intensity of 
the stimulus from outside. Revolution- 
ary change occurs when a system is 
placed under continuous, unrelenting 
stress which is maintained in spite of 
overcompensating responses, and which 
results in the collapse of the system 
and its replacement by a new system. 

Change is impeded by the hierarch- 
ical nature of organizations. The hier- 
archical structure makes innovation 
from the bottom virtually impossible, 
and the independence of the sub- 
systems isolates them from innovative 
activity. The functional nature of the 
activities of each sub-system generates 
conflict-inducing behaviour. Further, 
the longer the tenure of the chief ad- 
ministrator, the fewer the changes. 

Use in School Districts 

System theory is of value to a school 
district if it is used as a guide to think- 
ing or if it is used as a method of study- 
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Ing alternate ways of functioning. In 
the first instance the school is con- 
ceptualized as a system. We might 
vary the definition slightly, but not 
change its meaning, and say that a 
system is "a set of interrelated factors 
that are used together to produce an 
output.” (8, p. 2) The teacher or ad- 
ministrator who believes that a school 
is a system knows that doing any one 
thing affects many other things in the 
school. If, for instance, a secondary 
school teacher wishes to take a field 
trip, she should know that all other 
teachers who have the students during 
the day of the trip will be affected by 
the absence of the students. Likewise, 
the trip calls to attention the liability 
policy, the transportation provisions, 
etc. All aspects of the system are af- 
fected by a variation in any one as- 
pect. An administrator or teacher who 
functions with system theory as his 
guide differs considerably from one 
who does not. 

The second instance, that is, the use 
of systems concepts to analyze and 
evaluate a school district, to consider 
alternate ways of functioning, holds 
great promise for the future. Putting 
it very simply, in all systems there are 
various ways of combining the ele- 
ments or inputs in order to produce 
outputs. It is possible, in a school, to 
'•ary the inputs and see what are the 
effects on outputs. Schools can be es- 
tablished, for instance, with one 
teacher for each child, oi with one 
teacher for each fifty children. Pre- 
sumably the children will vary in 
amounts of learning acquired. 

Suppose the problem is raised: How 
can the educational system of Ontario 
be evaluated using the systems ap- 
proach? The following requirements 
would be necessary: 

1. A highly detailed, comprehen- 
sive, and precisely formulated specifi- 
cation of the behavioural capabilities 


that are desired to be established by 
means of the “educational program- 
mes.” These specifications must be in 
behavioural (measurable) terms and 
must take great care not to confuse 
means with ends (e.g., graduates 
should have an eighth grade reading 
level). There is no restriction on the 
kinds of behavioural characteristics that 
may be specified, although— as will be 
seen later— extra-systemic considera- 
tions may dictate practical limits. It 
will also be seen later that the char- 
acteristics to be specified cannot be 
wholly arbitrary. 

2. From the above specifications a 
“knowledgeable analyst” must evolve 
the model of the educational system or 
the “educational programmes” that 
can be expected to produce graduates 
having the specified characteristics. 
The “knowledgeable analyst” need not 
be a single individual, but could be a 
team of competent persons. Even a 
team of highly competent persons will 
be limited in its search for means to 
those ends that are within the present 
state-of-the-art or can be readily de- 
duced from it. (For practical purposes 
this is not a very serious limitation.) 

3. Valid and reliable instruments 
must be developed that are adequate 
to the task of measuring each and 
every one of the behavioural character- 
istics that have been specified. Patently 
these instruments cannot be developed 
until after the specifications exist. 
However, it is probably a reasonably 
safe assumption that there exist at 
present measuring instruments (tests) 
that will meet the specifications or can 
be adopted to them. There still re- 
mains the possibility that the magni- 
tude of the effort to develop or adapt 
the necessary measuring instruments 
may impose a practical limit on the 
behavioural characteristics that should 
be realistically specified. 

4. In addition to preliminary ad- 
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ministrations of the tests to establish 
their reliabilities and validities, they 
must then be administered for pur- 
poses of assessing the output. Tests 
will need to be administered to a rep- 
resentative sample of the output 
(graduates) of the educational pro- 
grammes of the public schools of the 
Province over a sufficient period of 
time to provide a valid and reliable 
measure of “error.” 

5. Diagnostic error information will 
have to be fed back into the educa- 
tional system, or, at least, into a rep- 
resentative sample of it. The output 
of this sample of the educational sys- 
tem will have to be monitored to verify 
the reduction in “error” to zero or to 
some specified acceptable limit. 

The notion of feedback is one that 
is common to the operations research 
movement, but the notion of feedback 
is probably not a correct one. Clearly 
the feedback is not to the present oc- 
currence of the system, but to the 
next occurrence of it, or the cycle of 
events by which input is transferred to 
output. In other words, it can be seen 
that feedback is really feedforward, 
and that probably the use of the term 
feedforward would be one that would 
help to clarify the whole idea of im- 
proving the system. 2 

It should be noted that there are 
two kinds of input to a system. There 
is input that is to be transformed, and 
there is input that does the transform- 
ing. The first is called operand input, 
and the second is called operative in- 
put. In the school system, students 
would normally be called operand in- 
put, while teachers, buildings, ma- 
terials, and the like would be called 

2 To the best of my knowledge, the use of 
the term “feedforward” was originated by 
Felix F. Kopstein of the Educational Testing 
Service. I am also indebted to him for most 
of the ideas in this section of the paper deal- 
ing with evaluation of a school system. 


operative input. It should be realized 
that all output is input to some other 
system or systems, and that all input 
is output from some other system or 
systems. This must be said because the 
only all-encompassing system is the 
universe. In designating a particular 
system we are merely setting aside 
some portion of the universe in a com- 
pletely arbitrary manner and as a prob- 
lem-solving convenience. In consider- 
ing the relations of sub-systems to each 
other, and remembering that all out- 
put of each subsystem is input 
through one or more others, it can be 
shown that objective requirements for 
output are generated in this context. 
Later sub-systems impose requirements 
on earlier sub-systems, and conversely 
earlier subsystems determine later 
ones. The degree of determinacy is 
shown to increase with time, since the 
determining events are distributed over 
time. 

This talk has been an attempt to 
present the basic rationale for system 
theory and to show its relevance to re- 
search and to the operation of a school 
district. System theory is an additional 
tool in the kit of a man who wishes to 
understand how school districts func- 
tion and why they function as they do. 
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The Credentials Trap 

S. M. MILLER 


Not everyone has joined in the campaign to keep young people from 
becoming school dropouts. As seen in the Goodman statement, some have 
even questioned the relevance of schools. S. M. Miller, on the other hand, 
while not challenging the value of schooling per se, does question the 
justice and efficacy of mechanically requiring educational credentials for 
many positions. He argues that individuals should be judged by their 
ability to perform rather than by credentials they have earned. This view- 
point quite naturally finds support from civil rights activists and leaders 
who have charged that the “ credentials game” is another device for hiding 
discrimination against minorities who have not had the opportunity to 
earn the proper credentials. 


In a recent crash program in Wash- 
ington, a federal agency appointed a 
man uniquely qualified for a particu- 
larly demanding job. Probably no one 
else in the nation had his particular 
set of experiences which fitted this job 
so well. They were very pleased with 
his work and wanted to make him a 
permanent member of the staff. In or- 
der to gain regular status, he had to 
be rated by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The Commission decided that he 

Speech by S. M. Miller, Visiting Professor 
of Education and Sociology, New York Uni- 
versity, to the national meeting. Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, St. Louis, May 2, 1966. 


was underqualified for the position 
level he had, despite his excellent per- 
formance in the job! 

This man had committed a terrible 
crime in contemporary America. He 
not only lacked a college diploma, 
but he had not graduated from high 
school! At 50, he was still labeled a 
“dropout” although he was better in- 
formed and more analytical than most 
college professors. He could not have a 
high-level rating even though he had 
shown a capacity to manage this diffi- 
cult job and had fulfilled other tough 
assignments very well. 

Each of us could tell of others %vbo 
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were disqualified for fobs they could 
well have managed because they did 
not possess the credentials for the fob. 
In a growing number of occupations, 
individuals must meet requirements 
set by law in order to be eligible for 
particular fobs. These legal require- 
ments are found not only in profes- 
sions such as law and medicine, but 
are proliferating in occupations which 
seem to need less governmental super- 
vision of possible newcomers than do 
the professions. More important is the 
fact that employers have been con- 
stantly raising their expectations of 
what formal qualifications employees 
should bring to the job. 

Without educational credentials, an 
individual is barred from a growing list 
of occupations. We are increasingly 
judging people in terms of their edu- 
cational credentials rather than their 
performance. As we become increas- 
ingly unsure of how to fudge the per- 
formance output, we emphasize the 
educational input of the performers as 
the criterion of achievement. 

Education has become the major 
route to economic advance in our so- 
ciety. Tt was not always so. Earlier in 
this century a variety of routes to eco- 
nomic advance could be traveled. One 
might develop a small business into 
a successful larger enterprise. Or he 
could work from a low-level position 
requiring little education to a high po- 
sition in a big company. Today, with- 
out education— and that increasingly 
means a college diploma or beyond 
—the chances of climbing the occupa- 
tional ladder are slim. We have re- 
duced the roads of social mobility to 
one main highway — that of education. 
Those who lack educational credentials 
are barred from the good, secure jobs. 

The uncredentialed now serve a life 
sentence of limited chances, no matter 
what their talent and potential. Less 
and less can experience be substituted 


for education in civil service fobs. We 
are in effect ruling out the possibility 
that individuals can get the kinds of 
experience which are the equivalent 
(or more) of a college education. 

The Wastage 

We are establishing principles for 
excluding people from the economic 
mainstream rather than constructing 
procedures which will bring more peo- 
ple into decent employment. The re- 
sult is a great wastage. 

Society suffers because of the under- 
utilization and the individuals lose be- 
cause they cannot get adequate and 
satisfying employment. Testing could 
be used to identify the different kinds 
of aids individuals need in order to 
develop; instead, it is most frequently 
used to select the most easily useful 
persons and to consign the rest to the 
oblivion of “low scorers” or “low 
achievers.” 

Credentialism economically disen- 
franchises the low-educated in Ameri- 
can society, including most Negroes. 
Whether this is the intent or not, the 
stress on degrees and diplomas makes 
it extraordinarily difficult for those of 
low education, whatever ability they 
have, to move into the economic main- 
stream of this country. The poor, the 
Negro, the low-educated are trapped, 
by diplomas, overwhelmed by certifi- 
cates, the tripped up by qualifications.. 
The credentials system is one of the 
central obstacles to our present na- 
tional policy of increasing economic 
opportunities for the poor. 

The Trap 

We are in a credentials trap. 

Employers may believe that the em- 
phasis on high qualifications gives 
them a better labor force, but this is 
doubtful. The preliminary findings of 
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an important study by the thoughtful 
Columbia University sociologist Ivar 
Berg show that at every occupational 
level, those of less education do bet- 
ter than those of high education. The 
less educated have less absenteeism, 
less turnover, less job dissatisfaction 
and the like. Getting people of higher 
education than a job requires is likely 
to produce low morale and produc- 
tivity. Yet employers tend to search 
for workers with more education than 
the jobs demand and to exclude the 
low-educated who might do a better 
job. 

The credentials system is irrational. 
It places too much confidence in the 
schools as an adequate sifter of talent 
and potential. It excludes rather than 
includes. It maintains and probably 
accentuates existing patterns of dis- 
crimination. It does not even appear to 
have a high payoff for employers. 

Strategies 

What should be the strategies for 
change? Three approaches can be 
taken: (1) reduce the importance of 
credentialing; (2) multiply the ways in 
which one gets the “proper" creden- 
tials and the time-points at which this 
happens; (3) restructure jobs. 

Basically changing the credential 
system requires reducing the impor- 
tance of education and highlighting 
the significance of experience and of 
potential. The fundamental assump- 
tion involved is that the low-educated 
have much more potential than they 
are given credit for. The orientation 
would be toward relatively open ad- 
mission to jobs; then individuals would 
be sorted on the basis of their per- 
formance in the jobs. The aim would 
be to give more and more people a 
chance of getting the “good jobs." To 
do this we would probably have to 
provide a variety of services to help 


develop people. Education would be 
less used in assessing ability and poten- 
tial; selection decisions, to the extent 
that they must be made, would be 
made at much later times than now; 
almost all people would be regarded as 
having useful abilities and the effort 
would be to learn how to invest in the 
development of each individual. Obvi- 
ously, the private enterprise sector as 
well as the public and nonprofit sec- 
tors would have to be involved in any 
effort to reduce the present-day impor- 
tance of credentialism. We may have 
to subsidize private enterprise to hire 
and to develop those who do not have 
the traditional credentials. 

The second strategy is through the 
expansion of the ways of getting cre- 
dentialed and the times at which the 
credentials can be gained. Today, if 
one does not get 12 or 16 or 18 or 20 
years of education in the orthodox 
way of continuous immersion, one has 
much reduced chances of gaining cre- 
dentials. 

We should more effectively develop 
school programs and procedures so 
that “once” out does not mean "per- 
manently" out. Education and train- 
ing will be increasingly a discontinuous 
process for the high-educated in Amer- 
ican society, as they will need new 
kinds of education at various points 
in their careers. 

To some extent the poverty pro- 
grams are new credentialing systems in 
our society. Employers are more will- 
ing to hire youth who have gone 
through one of these self-selection and 
molding systems. Neighborhood Youth 
Corps or Job Corps experience may 
be a new way of getting a credential 
which employers will accept. 

Those defeated by our educational 
system at age 16 might be able to get 
needed credentials at age 18 or 22. 
One should have second, third, fourth 
chances to get credentials. The more 
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different ways of getting credentials, 
the less the number of people who 
would fail to get some of the brownie 
points needed for acceptance into the 
main economy. 

We should recognize that even 
though we multiply the credentialing 
routes, some would always be failing 
through any credentialing system. 
Those low-income and low-educated 
youth who do not make— for whatever 
reason— the Job Corps or the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps may be even 
more disadvantaged in the job situa- 
tion as the result of this new failure. 
We should constantly try to develop 
ways of getting them credentialed. 

The third strategy is to change the 
structure of jobs so that less trained 
people can perform in them. This is 
the strategy of the nonprofessional oc- 
cupation, which breaks down the tasks 
of a professional job— like those of a 
social worker or a nurse or teacher— 
into smaller units and combines some 
of the tasks so less trained people can 
do them. (Sometimes, the recombina- 
tion produces services which the pro- 
fessional was not previously able to 
provide.) These essentially new jobs 
do not require credentials and are in 
fact being filled in poverty programs 
by people with limited education. 
They also provide needed services in 
low-income communities and reduce 


the great unmeetable demand for pro- 
fessionally trained personnel. The job 
of the professional will increasingly be 
to make it possible for less trained 
people to do effective work. 

We can see the possibilities of new 
kinds of less educated talents in 
changed professional jobs when we 
recognize what nonprofessionals are 
currently doing. The medical corps- 
men in the Navy and Marine Corps 
are performing— and generally very 
well— various services for which, if they 
were in civilian life, they would be 
arrested since they would be practic- 
ing medicine without a license. It is 
largely the reluctance of professionals 
to bend that is the obstacle rather 
than the limited potential of the less 
educated. 

The practicability of restructuring 
jobs is found not only in the profes- 
sional service field. Private enterprise 
could probably get more of its needed 
labor (and at high productivity levels) 
if it restructured jobs so that the less 
trained could perform at least parts of 
them. It is important to see that the 
credentials problem is an issue vital to 
both the private and public sectors. 
The national interest of gaining de- 
cent employment for the low-educated 
and the poor must be joined with the 
private interest of profit. 
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The Return on Educational Investment 

HAROLD T. CLARK 


Economic systems provide the material base on which a society rests. Us 
relation to the schools has been seriously neglected by scholars. The eco- 
nomic system provides funds for the schools, technology for instruction, 
an ideology for school participants, and jobs, opportunity, incentives, and 
motivation for student achievement. 

Schools also influence the economic system. They are not simply passive 
partners upon which the economy leaves its imprint. Education, Clark and 
others assert, contributes to economic growth in a significant way in that 
it produces new knowledge and the trained personnel for an expansive 
economy. 


For the past hundred and fifty years 
most economists have accepted as a 
matter of faith the position that the 
economic return on educational in- 
vestment was high. Adam Smith made 
the statement some hundred and 
seventy-five years ago. Little effort has 
been made to develop proof of the 
argument. Anything approaching case- 
studies was nonexistent. The state- 
ment has been made over and over 
again in the intervening years. The 
economists have repeated the state- 
ment and then passed on to other 
items of more immediate concern to 
them. 

There are several reasons why the 
economists have not systematically 
studied the return on the educational 
investment. In the first place it is ex- 
traordinarily difficult to get the evi- 
dence. The factors that bring about 
economic advance are many and var- 
ied. One author who is particularly 

Adapted from ‘The Return on Educa- 
tmnal Investment, ' in Education and Eco- 
nomics: The Year Boot of Education 1956 
cd. R. K. Hall and J. A. Lauweryj (London! 
Evans Brothers Limited, 1956), pp. 495-506. 
Reproduced with permission. 


interested in studying the effect of 
capital on economic growth will as- 
sign a great role to capital. Another 
author, who is impressed with the 
entrepreneur, will assign to him the 
major role in economic advance. An- 
other author will be impressed with 
scientific development. Some of the 
older authors were impressed very 
greatly by the natural fertility of the 
land. Many economists have been 
greatly impressed by the total range of 
natural resources. 

In addition, education was being 
provided for many reasons, and many 
kinds of education were being pro- 
vided. Many varieties of it obviously 
could not and were not expected to 
make any economic return. Conse- 
quently, the economists could not dis- 
cuss education as a whole except as 
a general average. This necessarily 
blurred the issue and made the analy- 
sis more difficult. 


Many Kinds of Education 

The problem is further complicated 
by the fact that much education is 
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clearly provided for non-economic 
reasons. Some part of the educational 
programme is expected to raise the 
economic welfare either specifically or 
in general. On the other hand, in every 
country in the world a very large part 
of the educational programme is de- 
signed for other purposes. One or two 
illustrations may make the problem 
clearer. 

A study of any of the great classical 
religions of the world is clearly impor- 
tant, and should be pursued some- 
where within the educational structure. 
It is probably equally clear that, ex- 
cept by the most indirect and round- 
about ways, such a study could not 
reasonably be expected to have any 
immediate effect, one way or the 
other, on the economic welfare of a 
country. The same would probably be 
true of opera, though doubtlessly, a 
very strong case can be made for 
some people knowing and appreciat- 
ing opera. 

There are literally hundreds of rea- 
sons for providing various parts of the 
educational programme. Improving the 
level of economic welfare is only one 
reason. One part of the educational 
system designed for some entirely dif- 
ferent purpose might or might not 
have an important economic effect. 
There would be no reason to assume 
that it does until some evidence is 
available. If the economic level in a 
country is to be raised by education, 
it would seem as though the part of 
the education expected to be particu- 
larly useful would have to be designed, 
at least to some extent, to accomplish 
this purpose. 

Education in General Has a 
Good Economic Effect 

The above arguments do not mean 
that education generally does not have 
desirable results. It undoubtedly does. 


The economic consequences are much 
less direct than could be obtained if 
one cared to pay the price. It is un- 
doubtedly safe to say on the average 
the total educational programme in 
any western country in the world to- 
day has a beneficial effect upon the 
economy as a whole. Much of this 
benefit, however, probably stems from 
a part of the programme. 

A similar case can be made for edu- 
cation generally as it exists around the 
world. Probably a much stronger case 
can be made for the position that an 
educational program can be designed 
to have an even more powerful effect 
on the level of economic welfare 
of any country. It is probably true 
that such a programme could rapidly 
change the economic status of any un- 
developed country in the world. This 
assumes, of course, that the people 
would be interested in making the 
change. 

The evidence is also very strong that 
at least in the technical fields a highly 
developed educational system pays 
enormous economic returns in the de- 
veloped industrial countries of the 
world. There are good reasons to be- 
lieve that education can have even a 
greater economic effect in the high- 
income countries than it has ever had 
up to the present time. The question 
seems to be almost entirely one of how 
much of the educational effort will be 
devoted to types of programmes that 
might reasonably be expected to im- 
prove the economic status of the 
country. 

The Development in the United States 

The development in the United 
States is a very interesting case-study 
of the place of education in increasing 
economic welfare. The United States 
was relatively fortunate in having large 
physical resources. It also was fortu- 
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nate from the economic standpoint in 
obtaining a large number of settlers 
who were industrious and believed in 
saving and hard work. The combina- 
tion of these with other factors was 
such that income would probably have 
been reasonably high with a relatively 
poor school system. 

On the other hand, there are many 
reasons to assume that the develop- 
ment of a widespread school system 
has been a major factor in pushing the 
income of the United States to a far 
higher level than it would have other- 
wise been. An analysis of three specific 
areas of education may help to illus- 
trate this. 


There are some kinds of economic 
activity that are extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to carry on unless the population 
has a high degree of literacy. Most of 
the people must be able to read and 
write. One economic development that 
seems to depend upon this is a wide 
spread mass consumption market. Un 
questionably, a mass market has been 
an important factor in making pos 
sible mass production. Mass produc 
tion made possible far lower factory 
cost and consequently higher consump 
tion, higher wages, and a higher stand 
ard of living. The high incomes, in 
turn, have made possible even larger 
tioiT P r °^ uct ’ on ant * mass consump- 


Clearly literacy is not an adequate 
cause of these complicated phenom 
ena. Many other countries in the world 
have a very high degree of literacy and 
have not developed a mass market a< 
is in the United States. Literacy is not 
an adequate cause, but at least in the 
past it has probably been a necessars 
requirement of certain kinds of mass 
market. Here we have a case where 
at least a minimum amount of educa- 
tion was probably a necessary factor 
in a major American economic ad- 


Schools and Agricultural Development 

The United States is burdened with 
agricultural surpluses of almost all 
kinds. This seems to be a curious prob- 
lem and one that quite obviously 
seems puzzling to most of the world. 
A recent United Nations report esti- 
mated that probably half the people 
of the world are hungry a large part of 
their lives. It might appear as though 
any country should have the necessary 
skill to deal with too much food. Nui- 
sance though an agricultural surplus 
may be to the United States, basically 
it is a great tribute to part of the edu- 
cational system. 

It is an entirely reasonable assump- 
tion to make that if our elaborate pro- 
gramme of agricultural education had 
not been developed, we in the United 
States would not be bothered with 
agricultural surpluses. In fact, we might 
very well have been greatly bothered, 
as so much of the world is, by not hav- 
ing enough food. 

For a hundred years the United 
States has been developing a remark- 
able system of agricultural schools. 
These schools have been devoted over- 
whelmingly to increasing production 
on the farm and they have succeeded 
almost beyond belief. They probably 
will shift some of their analysis to 
dealing with agricultural over-produc- 
tion, and over a period of time they 
will solve that problem also. 

The development of the agricultural 
educational system is a remarkable 
illustration of what can be done to 
deal with a fairly complicated part of 
an economic order. About a hundred 
and fifty years ago, most American 
farmers worked as their ancestors be- 
fore them; a son learned his fanning 
from his father, who had learned it 
from his father. Some changes went 
on slowly but perhaps took genera- 
tions to develop and spread. A century 
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and a half ago the American farmer 
was still planting wheat in the way it 
was planted in Biblical times. The 
farmer carried on his shoulder a bag 
of grain, broadcast it, then he covered 
it up and hoped for the best. The 
wheat was cut by hand and thrashed 
by a flail; processes that had been used 
for thousands of years in the Middle 
East. 

Changes of many kinds started in 
many places other than the school sys- 
tem. But about a century ago, the 
schools began to play a very active 
and important part in increasing agri- 
cultural output. Agricultural colleges 
were started in each state of the 
Union. These colleges began to ac- 
cumulate all kinds of technical infor- 
mation. They developed better types 
of wheat and corn; they improved all 
kinds of agricultural implements; and 
they expanded the technical knowl- 
edge of better breeds of cattle. 

Very soon after the establishment 
of the agricultural colleges, agricultural 
secondary schools were set up. In the 
past three-quarters of a century approx- 
imately ten thousand agricultural high 
schools have been built. This means 
that almost any boy or girl in a rural 
area of America has access to tech- 
nically accurate and reasonably up- 
to-date agricultural information. The 
agricultural teacher has probably at- 
tended the agricultural college. He 
keeps up with the new technical ma- 
terial and passes it on down to the 
boys and girls in his classes. 

Throughout this same century agri- 
cultural experimental stations were 
also established in every state in 
the Union. These experimental sta- 
tions became highly specialized centres 
searching for better methods of carry- 
ing on practically every phase of farm- 
ing. They tested out a hundred dif- 
ferent methods of growing a crop. 
Testing plots by the thousands became 


a customary part of landscape around 
all these institutions. There is scarcely 
any important aspect of American 
farm life that has not felt the impact 
of the scientific research of the agri- 
culture experiment station. 

During this period, a whole educa- 
tional system of extension workers has 
been set up by the agricultural col- 
leges. In other words, the agricultural 
colleges made a determined and sys- 
tematic effort to carry their knowledge 
back to every farming community in 
the state. Then a system of county 
agricultural agents was established. 
These agents were trained, agricultural 
experts. There is one in almost every 
agricultural county in the country; al- 
together there are about three thou- 
sand of them. Finally, many rural ele- 
mentary schools began to deal with 
some important agriculture problems. 
Now we have a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of education reaching a very 
large proportion of the total agricul- 
tural population. 

Here is a brief outline of the total 
system: A universal system of ele- 
mentary education producing literacy 
for almost everyone and also some 
acquaintance with agriculture proce- 
dures. A system of agricultural high 
schools extending into practically every 
important agricultural community in 
the country, training hundreds of thou- 
sands of boys and girls to be experts in 
all phases of agricultural life. A sys- 
tem of agricultural colleges covering 
the entire country and providing for 
agricultural leadership and producing 
highly trained personnel. A system of 
agricultural experimental and research 
Stations covering every section of the 
country, and dealing at a very high, 
advanced technical level with all kinds 
of problems facing the farmer. Finally, 
a system of adult and extension educa- 
tion reaching back into the local com- 
munities, taking the technical infor- 
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Medical Schools 

A fairly strong and similar case can 
be made for the schools which are 
trying to improve the health of the 
United States. There seems little-doubt 
that the medical schools plus the other 
allied agencies have been major instru- 
ments in expanding the average life 
span there. Of course, many other 
countries have similarly increased the 
length of life; some of them have 
highly developed health educational 
programmes and some have not. 

But it seems reasonable to assume 
that the return on the money spent on 
health education has been fairly sub- 
stantial. Undoubtedly, the general rise 
in economic conditions, which has 
brought about better working condi- 
tions, better diet, and better housing, 
has also been a major factor in con- 
tributing to the rise in life-expectancy. 
However, when all these factors are 
taken care of, it is still probable that 
the return on education for health has 
been great. 

A Possible Programme 

It must be repeated again that there 
are many reasons for providing an edu- 
cational programme. As a country be- 
comes richer, it can provide all kinds 
of education simply as consumer items. 
This means it provides certain types 
of education for the same reason that 
it provides experiences in art, music, 
and in many other fields. The society 
can afford them and wants them. Now 
this non-economic education will un- 
doubtedly expand greatly as societies 
become richer and can afford it. 

However, it is also important for 
any country, including the United 
States, to have some general idea of 
the type of educational expansion that 
will bring a relatively high economic 
return. Clearly, we do not know the 


answer to this question in any final 
terms. However, there are strong rea- 
sons for believing that certain kinds 
of education in certain amounts will 
return a very high dividend to society. 

In general, an educational pro- 
gramme that gives promise of bring- 
ing a high economic return to the 
United States will look about like this. 
Widespread and almost universal ele- 
mentary education seemingly will more 
than pay for itself. Presumably, this 
programme would provide the mini- 
mum skills for literacy, for use of the 
native language, and for basic arith- 
metical competency. If there is a small 
part of the population that cannot ab- 
sorb all this, it can probably profit 
from a certain amount of training to 
increase manual skills in certain lim- 
ited fields. 

Elementary schooling also provides 
a very wide basis for very large num- 
bers to move into secondary school. 
As far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the number graduated from 
high school probably should be in- 
creased very substantially above the 
present level. About 60 per cent grad- 
uate from high school; the percentage 
probably should rise to about 80. This 
is an effort to make the decision on 
economic grounds. Whether the last 
10 or 20 per cent of the population 
should be graduated fiom the high 
school on other than economic grounds 
becomes a question of social policy. 

It is undoubtedly important to keep 
a widespread general education avail- 
able for most of these high school stu- 
dents. But probably very substantial 
numbers are going to have to be given 
somewhat technical education for a 
variety of reasons. Certainly in the 
rural areas the agricultural high schools 
should remain. If the time ever comes 
when virtually everyone is graduated 
from high school and most people go 
to a technical institution, then the 
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question can be raised whether most 
of the technical agricultural education 
should he moved above the secondary 
level. 

Much the same attitude exists re- 
garding the great cosmopolitan high 
school and also the technical high 
school within the cities. The pro- 
gramme should be kept as general as 
possible; but, on the other hand, for 
a large number of students it must 
provide the basis for an occupation. 
This applies to some extent to the 
commercial high school as well. Again, 
if the time ever comes when these 
communities are sending almost all 
their students through the secondary 
school and on through two years of 
technical training, they then might 
consider moving the technical work 
above the high school level. But eco- 
nomically, the far safer situation would 
seem to be a widespread provision at 
the high school level of technical edu- 
cation of many kinds, and at the same 
time encouraging as many people as 
possible to take more general courses. 

Seemingly, some further substantial 
expansion of the college population 
is economically advantageous. Clearly 
there can be an enormous expansion 

eSe m nr0lmenl be y° nd lhe Point 
that would pay an economic return. 

onlw T somewhat over 2ki million 
am tw !£ denb I 0W and lhe estimates 
number will almost double 
within the next generation. This will 
probaWy be a desirable move economi- 
cally. lhe real answer will depend, of 
course, upon the distribution of these 
students within the various fields of 


higher education. There can be no 
question that a further great expan- 
sion in the engineering, technical, and 
scientific fields will bring a very great 
economic return. Probably a substan- 
tial expansion in the health field will 
pay economically. Some substantial in- 
crease both in numbers and in quality 
of the agricultural education will un- 
doubtedly pay. 

A fair case can probably be made 
that an increase in quality in college 
education generally will probably pay. 
At this point, however, we quickly run 
into the problem of adequate person- 
nel. In the future it is not going to be 
possible to staff all the situations that 
need high-grade ability with as many 
people as they want. Some better 
method will have to be found to see 
that able people are reasonably well 
distributed in the light of what they 
would like to do and of the needs of 
the society. An educational system 
that could do this would bring a fa- 
vourable economic return to any so- 
ciety. The educational system in some 
countries is so narrow that it leads 
the able students into a few fields, and 
these are usually ones that the society 
does not need very much. 

There are other important aspects 
of the American educational system 
that could undoubtedly be expanded 
with great economic advantage. It 
must also be kept in mind that many 
parts of the educational system should 
be expanded that would not normally 
be expected to provide an economic 
return. 
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interaction in the school 
and youth culture 


six 


The School Class as a Social System: 

Some of Its Functions in American Society 

TALCOTT PARSONS 


Interaction within the school system has been the subject of as much 
scholarly attention as the relation of schools to the outside world ( the 
society's power structure, political , economic, value, and stratification sys- 
tems) has been the subject of oblivious neglect. These studies of structures, 
processes, and interaction among participants in the school have not gen- 
erally shed much light on the problem of schools nor aided much in 
improving school performance. Their popularity can be accounted for by 
the fact that they are easier and safer to make. 

Parsons calk attention to the school's function in socializing individuals 
and allocating roles in society. The school is in a seme a subsystem of the 
larger system , and many analogues between the two can be seen. 


This essay will attempt to outline, 
if only sketchily, an analysis of the 
elementary and secondary school class 
as a social system, and the relation of 
its structure to its primary functions 
in the society as an agency of socializa- 
tion and allocation. While it is impor- 
tant that the school class is normally 
part of the larger organization of a 
school, the class rather than the whole 
school will be the unit of analysis here, 

Talcott Parsons, ‘‘The School Class as a 
Social System: Some of its Functions in 
American Society,” Harvard Educational Re- 
vunr, 29, No. (Fall, 1959), 297-318. 


for it is recognized both by the school 
system and by the individual pupil as 
the place where the “business” of for- 
mal education actually takes place. In 
elementary schools, pupils of one 
grade are typically placed in a single 
“class” under one main teacher, but in 
the secondary school, and sometimes 
in the upper elementary grades, the 
pupil works on different subjects under 
different teachers; here the complex of 
classes participated in by the same 
pupil is the significant unit for our 
purposes. 
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The Problem: 

Socialization and Selection 

Our main interest, then, is in a dual 
problem: first of how the school class 
functions to internalize in its pupils 
both the commitments and capacities 
for successful performance of their fu- 
ture adult roles, and second of how it 
functions to allocate these human re- 
sources within the role-structure of the 
adult society. The primary ways in 
which these two problems are inter- 
related will provide our main points 
of reference. 

First, from the functional point of 
view the school class can be treated as 
an agency of socialization. That is to 
say it is an agency through which in- 
dividual personalities are trained to be 
motivationally and technically ade- 
quate to the performance of adult 
roles. It is not the sole such agency: 
the family, informal “peer groups,” 
churches, and sundry voluntary organ- 
Jzations all play a part, as does actual 
on-the-job training. But, in the period 
extending from entry into first grade 
until entry into the labor force or mar- 
mge, the school class may be regarded 
as the focal socializing agency. 

lhe socialization function may be 
summed up as the development in in- 

ividuals of the commitments and 
capacities which are essential prerequi- 
sites of their future role-performance. 
Commitments may be broken down 

c ° m P onents: commit- 
ment to the implementation of the 
broad vfl ues of society, and commit- 
ment to the performance of a specific 
type of role within the structure of 
society. Thus a person in a relatively 
humble occupation may be a “solid 
citizen” in the sense of commitment 
to honest work in that occupation 
without an intensive and sophisticated 
concern with the implementation of 
society s higher-level values. Or con- 
versely, someone else might object to 


the anchorage of the feminine role in 
marriage and the family on the grounds 
that such anchorage keeps society's 
total talent resources from being dis- 
tributed equitably to business, govern- 
ment, and so on. Capacities can also 
be broken down into two components, 
the first being competence or the skill 
to perform the tasks involved in the 
individual’s roles, and the second be- 
ing “role-responsibility” or the capacity 
to live up to other people’s expecta- 
tions of the interpersonal behavior ap- 
propriate to these roles. Thus a me- 
chanic as well as a doctor needs to 
have not only the basic “skills of his 
trade,” but also the ability to behave 
responsibly toward those people with 
whom he is brought into contact in 
his work. 

While on the one hand, the school 
class may be regarded as a primary 
agency by which these different com- 
ponents of commitments and capaci- 
ties are generated, on the other hand, 
it is, from the point of view of the 
society, an agency of “manpower” 
allocation. It is well known that in 
American society there is a very high, 
and probably increasing, correlation 
between one’s status level in the so- 
ciety and one’s level of educational 
attainment. Both social status and 
educational level are obviously related 
to the occupational status which is 
attained. Now, as a result of the gen- 
eral process of both educational and 
occupational upgrading, completion of 
mgh school is increasingly coming to 
e the norm for minimum satisfactory 
educationl attainment, and the most 
significant line for future occupational 
s atus has come to be drawn between 
members of an age-cohort who do and 
do not go to college. 

We are interested, then, in what 
1 . 1S a °° u t the school class in our so- 
ciety that determines the distinction 
Detween the contingents of the age- 
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cohort which do and do not go to col- 
lege. Because of a tradition of local- 
ism and a rather pragmatic pluralism, 
there is apparently considerable variety 
among school systems of various cities 
and states. Although the situation in 
metropolitan Boston probably repre- 
sents a more highly structured pattern 
than in many other parts of the coun- 
try, it is probably not so extreme as to 
be misleading in its main features. 
There, though of course actual entry 
into college does not come until after 
graduation from high school, the main 
dividing line is between those who are 
and are not enrolled in the college 
preparatory course in high school; 
there is only a small amount of shift- 
ing either way after about the ninth 
grade when the decision is normally 
made. Furthermore, the evidence seems 
to be that by far the most important 
criterion of selection is the record 
of school performance in elementary 
school. These records are evaluated by 
teachers and principals, and there are 
few cases of entering the college pre- 
paratory course against their advice. It 
is therefore not stretching the evidence 
too far to say broadly that the primary 
selective process occurs through dif- 
ferential school performance in ele- 
mentary school, and that the “seal” is 
put on it in junior high school. 

The evidence also is that the selec- 
tive process is genuinely assortative. 
As in virtually all comparable proc- 
esses, ascriptive as well as achieved 
factors influence the outcome. In this 
case, the ascriptive factor is the socio- 
economic status of the child’s family, 
and the factor underlying his oppor- 
tunity for achievement is his individ- 
ual ability. In the study of 3,348 
Boston high school boys on which 
these generalizations are based, each 
of these factors was quite highly cor- 
related with planning college. For ex- 
ample, the percentages planning col- 


lege, by father's occupation, were: 12 
per cent for semi-skilled and unskilled, 
19 per cent for skilled, 26 per cent for 
minor white collar, 52 per cent for 
middle white collar, and 80 per cent 
for major white collar. Likewise, inten- 
tions varied by ability (as measured 
by IQ), namely, 11 per cent for the 
lowest quintile, 17 per cent for the 
next, 24 per cent for the middle, 30 
per cent for the next to the top, and 
52 per cent for the highest. It should 
be noted also that within any ability 
quintile, the relationship of plans to 
father's occupation is seen. For ex- 
ample, within the very important top 
quintile in ability as measured, the 
range in college intentions was from 
29 per cent for sons of laborers to 89 
per cent for sons of major white collar 
persons. 

The essential points here seem to be 
that there is a relatively uniform cri- 
terion of selection operating to dif- 
ferentiate between the college and the 
non-college contingents, and that for 
a very important part of the cohort 
the operation of this criterion is not 
a “put-up job”— it is not simply a way 
of affirming a previous determined as- 
criptive status. To be sure, the high- 
status, high-ability boy is very likely 
indeed to go to college, and the low- 
status, low-ability boy is very unlikely 
to go. But the “cross-pressured” group 
for whom these two factors do not 
coincide 1 is of considerable importance. 

1 There seem to be two main reasons why 
the high -status, low-ability group is not so 
important as its obverse. The first is that in a 
society of expanding educational and occupa- 
tional opportunity the general trend is one of 
upgrading, and the social pressures to down- 
ward mobility arc not as great as they would 
otherwise be. The second is that there are 
cushioning mechanisms which tend to pro- 
tect the high status boy who has difficulty 
“making the grade." He may be sent to a 
college with low academic standards, he may 
go to schools where the line between ability 
levels is not rigorously drawn, etc. 
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Considerations like these lead me to 
conclude that the main process of dif- 
ferentiation (which from another point 
of view is selection) that occurs during 
elementary school takes place on a 
single main axis of achievement. 
Broadly, moreover, the differentiation 
leads up through high school to a 
bifurcation into college-goers and non- 
college-goers. 

To assess the significance of this pat- 
tern, let us look at its place in the so- 
cialization of the individual. Entering 
the system of formal education is the 
child s first major step out of primary 
involvement in his family of orienta- 
tion. Within the family certain foun- 
dations of his motivational system have 
been laid down. But the only char- 
acteristic fundamental to later roles 
which has clearly been “determined” 
and psychologically stamped in by that 
time is sex role. The postoedipal child 
enters the system of formal education 
clearly categorized as boy or girl, but 
beyond that his role is not yet differ- 
entiated. The process of selection, by 
which persons will select and be se- 
lected for categories of roles, is yet to 
take place. } 

On grounds which cannot be gone 
into here it may be said that the most 
important single predispositional fac- 
er with winch the child enters the 
school is his level of independence. By 
his is meant his level of self-sufficiency 
relative to guidance by adults, his ca- 
pacity to take responsibility and to 
make his own decisions in coping with 
new and varying situations. This, like 
Ins sex role, lie has as a function of his 

experience in the family. 

Hie family is a collectivity within 
ulnch the basic status-structurc is as- 
enbed m terms of biological position, 
that is, by generation, sex, and age. 
There are inevitably differences of per- 
formance relative to these, and they 
arc rewarded and punished in ways 


that contribute to differential char- 
acter formation. But these differences 
are not given the sanction of institu- 
tionalized social status. The school is 
the first socializing agency in the 
child’s experience which institution- 
alizes a differentiation of status on 
nonbiological bases. Moreover, this is 
not an ascribed but an achieved status; 
it is the status “earned” by differ- 
ential performance of the tasks set 
by the teacher, who is acting as an 
agent of the community’s school sys- 
tem. Let us look at the structure of 
this situation. 


The Structure of the 
Elementary School Class 
In accord with the generally wide 
variability of American institutions, 
and of course the basically local con- 
trol of school systems, there is con- 
siderable variability of school situa- 
tions, but broadly they have a single 
relatively well-marked framework. 2 Par- 
ticularly in the primary part of the 
elementary grades, i.e., the first three 
grades, the basic pattern includes one 
rnain teacher for the class, who teaches 
all subjects and who is in charge of the 
class generally. Sometimes this early, 
and frequently in later grades, other 
teachers are brought in for a few spe- 
cial subjects, particularly gym, music, 
and art, but this does not alter the cen- 
tral position of the main teacher. This 
teache r is usually a woman. 3 The class 


1 ms discussion refers to public schools. 
_ " y j out P cr cent of all elementary and 
. n “ 3r y school pupils attend non-public 
0< 7 S ’ this proportion ranging from 
aDout 11 per cent in the Northeast to about 
& per cent in the South. U.S. Office of Ed«- 
D }^nid Survey of Education in the 
United States 1954-56 (Washington: VS. 

o rinhng 0ffice « 1959), chap. :i, 

TobfcTp 1I,5S ' Kr 

1* I* 1 cent of the public 
c?. schno1 instructional staff in the 
United S,3 «cs were men. Ibid., p. 7 . 
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is with this one teacher for the school 
year, but usually no longer. 

The class, then, is composed of 
about 25 age-peers of both sexes drawn 
from a relatively small geographical 
area— the neighborhood. Except for 
sex in certain respects, there is initially 
no formal basis for differentiation of 
status within the school class. The 
main structural differentiation devel- 
ops gradually, on the single main axis 
indicated above as achievement. That 
the differentiation should occur on a 
single main axis is insured by four pri- 
mary features of the situation. The first 
is the initial equalization of the "con- 
testants’ ” status by age and by "family 
background, ” the neighborhood being 
typically much more homogeneous 
than is the whole society. The second 
circumstance is the imposition of a 
common set of tasks which is, com- 
pared to most other task-areas, strik- 
ingly undifferentiated. The school situ- 
ation is far more like a race in this 
respect than most role-performance sit- 
uations. Third, there is the sharp polari- 
zation between the pupils in their 
initial equality and the single teacher 
who is an adult and “represents" the 
adult world. And fourth, there is a 
relatively systematic process of evalua- 
tion of the pupils’ performances. From 
the point of view of a pupil, this evalu- 
ation, particularly (though not exclu- 
sively) in the form of report card 
marks, constitutes reward and/or pun- 
ishment for past performance; from 
the viewpoint of the school system 
acting as an allocating agency, it is a 
basis of selection for future status in 
society. 

Two important sets of qualifications 
need to be kept in mind in interpret- 
ing this structural pattern, but I think 
these do not destroy the significance 
of its main outline. The first qualifi- 
cation is for variations in the formal 
organization and procedures of the 


school class itself. Here the most im- 
portant kind of variation is that be- 
tween relatively "traditional” schools 
and relatively "progressive” schools. 
The more traditional schools put more 
emphasis on discrete units of subject- 
matter, whereas the progressive type al- 
lows more "indirect” teaching through 
“projects” and broader topical inter- 
ests where more than one bird can be 
killed with a stone. In progressive 
schools there is more emphasis on 
groups of pupils working together, 
compared to the traditional direct re- 
lation of the individual pupil to the 
teacher. This is related to the pro- 
gressive emphasis on co-operatiori 
among the pupils rather than direct 
competition, to greater permissiveness 
as opposed to strictness of discipline, 
and to a de-emphasis on formal mark- 
ing. In some schools one of these com- 
ponents will be more prominent, and 
in others, another. That it is, how- 
ever, an important range of variation is 
clear. It has to do, I think, very largely 
with the independence-dependence 
training which is so important to early 
socialization in the family. My broad 
interpretation is that those people who 
emphasize independence training will 
tend to be those who favor relatively 
progressive education. The relation of 
support for progressive education to 
relatively high socio-economic status 
and to “intellectual” interests and the 
like is well known. There is no con- 
tradiction between these emphases 
both on independence and on co- 
operation and group solidarity among 
pupils. In the first instance this is be- 
cause the main focus of the independ- 
ence problem at these ages is vi$-d*vi$ 
adults. However, it can also be said 
that the peer group, which here is 
built into the school class, is an indi- 
rect field of expression of dependency 
needs, displaced from adults. 

The second set of qualifications con. 
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cerns the “informal” aspects of the 
school class, which are always some- 
what at variance with the formal ex- 
pectations. For instance, the formal 
pattern of nondifferentiation between 
the sexes may be modified informally, 
for the very salience of the one-sex 
peer group at this age period means 
that there is bound to be considerable 
implicit recognition of it — for example, 
in the form of teachers’ encouraging 
group competition between boys and 
girls. Still, the fact of coeducation and 
the attempt to treat both sexes alike 
in all the crucial formal respects re- 
main the most important. Another 
problem raised by informal organiza- 
tion is the question of how far teachers 
can and do treat pupils particularisti- 
cally in violation of the universalistic 
expectations of the school. When com- 
pared with other types of formal or- 
ganizations, however, I think the ex- 
tent of this discrepancy in elementary 
schools is seen to be not unusual. The 
school class is structured so that op- 
portunity for particularistic treatment 
is severely limited. Because there are 
so many more children in a school 
class than in a family and they are 
concentrated in a much narrower age 
range, the teacher has much less 
chance than does a parent to grant 
particularistic favors. 

Bearing in mind these two sets of 
qualifications, it is still fair, I think 
to conclude that the major character- 
istics of the elementary school class in 
this country are such as have been 
outlined. It should be especially em- 
phasized that more or less progressive 
schools even with their relative lack 
of emphasis on formal marking, do 
not constitute a separate pattern, but 
rather a variant tendency within the 
same pattern. A progressive teacher 
like any other, will form opinions 
about the different merits of her pu- 
pils relative to the values and goals of 


the class and will communicate these 
evaluations to them, informally if not 
formally. It is my impression that the 
extremer cases of playing down rela- 
tive evaluation are confined to those 
upper-status schools where going to a 
“good” college is so fully taken for 
granted that for practical purposes it 
is an ascribed status. In other words, 
in interpreting these facts the selective 
function of the school class should be 
kept continually in the forefront of 
attention. Quite clearly its importance 
has not been decreasing; rather the 
contrary. 


The Nature of School Achievement 

What, now, of the content of the 
“achievement” expected of elementary 
school children? Perhaps the best 
broad characterization which can be 
given is that it involves the types of 
performance which are, on the one 
hand, appropriate to the school situ- 
ation and, on the other hand, are felt 
by adults to be important in them- 
selves. This vague and somewhat cir- 
cular characterization may, as was men- 
tioned earlier, be broken down into 
two main components. One of these is 
the more purely “cognitive” learning 
of information, skills, and frames of 
reference associated with empirical 
knowledge and technological mastery. 
The written language and the early 
phases of mechanical thinking are 
clearly vital; they involve cognitive 
skills at altogether new levels of gen- 
erality and abstraction compared to 
those commanded by the pre-school 
child. With these basic skills goes as- 
similation of much factual informa- 
tion about the world. 

The second main component is 
" at T ma y broadly be called a “moral” 
rme. In earlier generations of schooling 
is was known as “deportment.” 
omewhat more generally it might be 
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called responsible citizenship in the 
school community. Such things as re- 
spect for the teacher, consideration and 
co-operativeness in relation to fellow- 
pupils, and good "work-habits” are the 
fundamentals, leading on to capacity 
for “leadership” and “initiative.” 

The striking fact about this achieve- 
ment content is that in the elementary 
grades these two primary components 
are not clearly differentiated from each 
other. Rather, the pupil is evaluated in 
diffusely general terms; a good pupil is 
defined in terms of a fusion of the 
cognitive and the moral components, 
in which varying weight is given to 
one or the other. Broadly speaking, 
then, we may say that the “high 
achievers” of the elementary school are 
both the “bright” pupils, who catch 
on easily to their more strictly intel- 
lectual tasks, and the more “respon- 
sible” pupils, who “behave well” and 
on whom the teacher can “count” in 
her difficult problems of managing the 
class. One indication that this is the 
case is the fact that in elementary 
school the purely intellectual tasks are 
relatively easy for the pupil of high 
intellectual ability. In many such 
cases, it can be presumed that the 
primary challenge to the pupil is not 
to his intellectual, but to his “moral,” 
capacities. On the whole, the progres- 
sive movement seems to have leaned 
in the direction of giving enhanced 
emphasis to this component, suggest- 
ing that of the two, it has tended to 
become the more problematical. 

The essential point, then, seems to 
be that the elementary school, regarded 
in the light of its socialization func- 
tion, is an agency which differentiates 
the school class broadly along n single 
continuum of achievement, the con- 
tent of which is relative excellence in 
firing up to the expectations imposed 
by the teacher as att agent of the adult 
society. The criteria of this achieve^ 


merit are, generally speaking, undif- 
ferentiated into the cognitive or tech- 
nical component and the moral or 
“social” component. But with respect 
to its bearing on societal values, it is 
broadly a differentiation of levels of 
capacity to act in accord with these 
values. Though the relation is for from 
neatly uniform, this differentiation un- 
derlies the processes of selection for 
levels of status and role in the adult 
society. 

Next, a few words should be said 
about the out-of-school context in 
which this process goes on. Besides the 
school class, there are clearly two pri- 
mary social structures in which the 
child participates: the family and the 
child’s informal “peer group.” 

Family and Peer Group in 
Relation to the School Class 

The school age child, of course, con- 
tinues to live in the parental house- 
hold and to be highly dependent, emo- 
tionally as well as instrumen tally, on 
his parents. But he is now spending 
several hours a day away from home, 
subject to a discipline and a reward 
system which are essentially independ- 
ent of that administered by the par- 
ents. Moreover, the range of this in- 
dependence gradually increases. As he 
grows older, he is permitted to range 
further territorially with neither pa- 
rental nor school supervision, and to 
do an increasing range of things. He 
often gets an allowance for personal 
spending and begins to aim some 
money of his own. Generally, how- 
ever, the emotional problem of de- 
pendence-independence continues to 
lie a very salient one through tins 
icriod, frequently with manifestations 
>v the child of compulsive independ- 
ence. 



detailed adult supervision expands. 
These associations are tied to the 
family, on the one hand, in that the 
homes and yards of children who are 
neighbors and the adjacent streets 
serve as locations for their activities; 
and to the school, on the other hand, 
in that play periods and going to and 
from school provide occasions for in- 
formal association, even though or- 
ganized extracurricular activities are 
introduced only later. Ways of bring- 
ing some of this activity under an- 
other sort of adult supervision are 
found in such organizations as the 
boy and girl scouts. 

Two sociological characteristics of 
peer groups at this age are particularly 
striking. One is the fluidity of their 
boundaries, with individual children 
drifting into and out of associations. 
. s „ e ^ emen t of “voluntary associa- 
•ion contrasts strikingly with the 
child s ascribed membership in the fam- 
! y anc * school class, over which he 
has no control. The second charactcr- 
ishc is the peer group’s sharp segrega. 
tion by sex. To a striking degree this is 

" \ th j c , hildren themselves 
rather than by adults. 

The psychological functions of peer 
associatron are suggested by these two 
characteristics. On the one hand, the 
L, er J roup ™ a y b e regarded as a field 

adult c eX f rC , 1S l 0f inde P e "dence from 
adult control; hence it is not surpris- 

» 't ° ften a focus of behavior 

Tdult g m S S? yond inde P cndenc e from 
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s go over into delinquency. But an- 
Other very important function is to 
provide the child a source of non-adult 
approval and acceptance. These de- 
pend on “technical” and “moral” cri- 
teria as diffuse as those required in the 
school situation. On the one hand, the 
peer group is a field for acquiring and 


displaying various types of “prowess” 
for boys this is especially the physical 
prowess which may later ripen into 
athletic achievement. On the other 
hand, it is a matter of gaining accept- 
ance from desirable peers as “belong- 
ing” in the group, which later ripens 
into the conception of the popular 
teen-ager, the '"right guy.” Thus the 
adult parents arc augmented by age- 
peers as a source of rewards for per- 
formance and of security in accept- 
ance. 

The importance of the peer group 
for socialization in our type of society 
should be clear. The motivational 
foundations of character are inevitably 
first laid down through identification 
with parents, who are generation- 
superiors, and the generation difference 
is a type example of a hierarchical sta- 
tus difference. But an immense part 
of the individual’s adult role perform- 
ance will have to be in association 
with status-equals or near-equals. In 
this situation it is important to have a 
reorganization of the motivational 
structure so that the original dom- 
inance of the hierarchical axis is 
modified to strengthen the egalitarian 
components. The peer group plays a 
prominent part in this process. 

Sex segregation of latency period 
peer groups may be regarded as a 
process of reinforcement of sex-role 
identification. Through intensive as- 
sociation with sex-peers and involve- 
ment in sex-typed activities, they 
strongly reinforce belongingness with 
other members of the same sex and 
contrast with the opposite sex. This is 
the more important because in the co- 
e ucational school a set of forces op- 
erates which specifically plays down 
sex-role differentiation. 

It is notable that the latency period 
sex-role pattern, instead of institution- 
alizing relations to members of the 
opposite sex, is characterized by an 
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avoidance of such relations, which 
only in adolescence gives way to dat- 
ing. This avoidance is clearly asso- 
ciated with the process of reorganiza- 
tion of the erotic components of 
motivational structure. The pre-oedipal 
objects of erotic attachment were both 
intra-familial and generation-superior. 

In both respects there must be a funda- 
mental shift by the time the child 
reaches adulthood. I would suggest 
that one of the main functions of the 
avoidance pattern is to help cope with 
the psychological difficulty of over- 
coming the earlier incestuous attach- 
ments, and hence to prepare the child 
for assuming an attachment to an age- 
mate of opposite sex later. 

Seen in this perspective, the sociali- 
zation function of the school class as- 
sumes a particular significance. The so- 
cialization functions of the family by 
this time are relatively residual, though 
their importance should not be under- 
estimated. But the school remains 
adult-controlled and, moreover, in- 
duces basically the same kind of iden- 
tification as was induced by the family 
in the child’s pre-oedipal stage. This is 
to say that the learning of achieve- 
ment-motivation is, psychologically 
speaking, a process of identification 
with the teacher, of doing well in 
school in order to please the teacher 
(often backed by the parents) hi the 
same sense in which a pre-oedipal child 
learns new skills in order to please his 
mother. 

In this connection I maintain that 
what is internalized through the proc- 
ess of identification is a reciprocal 
pattern of role-relationships. Unless 
there is a drastic failure of internali- 
zation altogether, not just one, but 
both sides of the interaction will he 
internalized. There will, however, be 
an emphasis on one or the other, so 
that some children will more nearly 
identify with the socializing agent, 


and others will more nearly identify 
with the opposite role. Thus, in the 
pre-oedipal stage, the “independent 
child has identified more with the par- 
ent, and the “dependent" one with 
the child-role vis-a-vis the parent. 

In school the teacher is institution- 
ally defined as superior to any pupil 
in knowledge of curriculum subject- 
matter and in responsibility as a good 
citizen of the school. In so far as the 
school class tends to be bifurcated 
(and of course the dichotomization is 
far from absolute), it will broadly be 
on the basis, on the one hand, of iden- 
tification with the teacher, or accept- 
ance of her role as a model; and, on 
the other hand, of identification with 
the pupil peer group. This bifurcation 
of the class on the basis of identifi- 
cation with teacher or with peer group 
so strikingly corresponds with the bi- 
furcation into college-goers and non- 
college-goers that it would be hard to 
avoid the hypothesis that this struc- 
tural dichotomization in the school 
system is the primary source of the se- 
lective dichotomization. Of course in 
detail the relationship is blurred, but 
certainly not more so than in a great 
many other fields of comparable an- 
alytical complexity. 

These considerations suggest an in- 
terpretation of some features of the 
elementary teacher role in American 
society. The first major step m sociali- 
zation, beyond that in the family, takes 
place in the elementary school, so it 
seems reasonable to expect that the 
teacher-figure should be characterized 
by a combination of similarities to and 
differences from parental figures. The 
teacher, then, is an adult, characterized 
by the generalized superiority, which a 
parent llso has, of adult status relative 
to children. She is not, however, asenf 
lively related to her pupils, but is 
performing an occupational rolc-a 
role, however, in which the recipients 
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detailed adult supervision expands. 
These associations are tied to the 
family, on the one hand, in that the 
homes and yards of children who arc 
neighbors and the adjacent streets 
serve as locations for their activities; 
and to the school, on the other hand, 
in that play periods and going to and 
from school provide occasions for in- 
formal association, even though or- 
ganized extracurricular activities are 
introduced only later. Ways of bring- 
ing some of this activity under an- 
other sort of adult supervision are 
found in such organizations as the 
boy and girl scouts. 

Two sociological characteristics of 


peeT groups at this age are particularly 
striking. One is the fluidity of their 
boundaries, with individual children 
drifting into and out of associations. 

e ^ emen t of "voluntary associa- 
hon , contrasts strikingly with the 
Child > 1 ascribed membership in the fam- 
uy and the school class, over which he 
has no control. The second character- 
istic is the pea groups sharp segrega- 
tion by sen. To a striking degree this is 

The psychological functions of peer 
association are suggested by these two 
characteristics. On the one hand, the 
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proved behavior; when this happens, it 
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ists go over into delinquency. But an- 
other very important function is to 
provide the child a source of non-adult 
approval and acceptance. These de- 
pend on technical" and "moral” cri- 
tena as diffuse as those required in the 
school situation. On the one hand, the 
peer group is a field for acquiring and 


displaying various types of "prowess”; 
for boys this is especially the physical 
prowess which may later ripen into 
athletic achievement. On the other 
hand, it is a matter of gaining accept- 
ance from desirable peers as "belong- 
ing” in the group, which later ripens 
into the conception of the popular 
teen-ager, the "right guy.” Thus the 
adult parents are augmented by age- 
peers as a source of rewards for per- 
formance and of security* in accept- 
ance. 

The importance of the peer group 
for socialization in our type of society 
should be clear. The motivational 
foundations of character are inevitably 
first laid down through identification 
with parents, who are generation- 
superiors, and the generation difference 
is a type example of a hierarchical sta- 
tus difference. But an immense part 
of the individual's adult role perform- 
ance will have to be in association 
with status-equals or near-equals. In 
this situation it is important to have a 
reorganization of the motivational 
structure so that the original dom- 
inance of the hierarchical axis is 
modified to strengthen the egalitarian 
components. The peer group plays a 
prominent part in this process. 

Sex segregation of latency* period 
peer groups may be regarded as a 
process of reinforcement of sex-role 
identification. Through intensive as- 
sociation with sex-peers and involve- 
m ent in sex-typed activities, they 
strongly reinforce belongingness with 
other members of the same sex and 
contrast with the opposite sex. This is 
the more important because in the co- 
educational school a set of forces op- 
erates which specifically plays down 
sex-role differentiation. 

It is notable that the latency period 
sex-role pattern, instead of institution- 
alizing relations to members of the 
opposite sex, is characterized by an 
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of her services are tightly hound in 
solidarity to her and to each other. 
Furthermore, compared to a parent's, 
her responsibility to them is much 
more universalistic, this being rein- 
forced, as we saw, by the size of the 
class; it is also much more oriented to 
performance rather than to solicitude 
for the emotional "needs” of the child- 
ren. She is not entitled to suppress the 
distinction between high and low 
achievers, just because not being able 
to be included among the high group 
would be too hard on little Johnny- 
however much tendencies in this direc- 
tion appear as deviant patterns. A 
mother, on the other hand, must give 
first priority to the needs of her child 
regardless of his capacities to achieve! 
It ‘S also significant for the parallel 
ekmentary school class with the 
woman ‘^A ‘ ‘ he , tach « « normally a 

noted t'hal 5 ' 3 gr ° Und il sh °n'd be 
noted that in most European svsteim 

until recently, and often todayln ou 
Private parochial and non-sectarian 
chools, the sexes have been segregated 
bv te e? “A™? has been Shi 

y teachers of their own sex Given 

represents* h ° WevCT ’ the woman ‘«»ch« 
epresents continuity with the role of 

e iar n h ^t4 helaCk0f d ^ 

aX:emttVo i v ff e er S tia i rewJ ^ 

theageotofhring^VluImT^ 

mizing a differentiation of the school 
class on an achievement axis. This as 

P. e a c of ^ rrofe furthered by the fa cl 
that in American society the feminine 
role is less confined to the familial con- 
text than in most other societies but 


joins the masculine in occupational 
and associational concerns, though still 
with a greater relative emphasis on the 
family. Through identification with 
their teacher, children of both sexes 
learn that the category “woman” is 
not co extensive with “mother” (and 
future wife), but that the feminine 
role-personality is more complex than 
that. * 

In this connection it may well be 
that there is a relation to the once- 
controversial issue of the marriage of 
women teachers. If the differentiation 
between what may be called the ma- 
ternal and the occupational compo- 
nents of the feminine role is incom- 
plete and insecure, confusion between 
them may be avoided by insuring 
that both are not performed by the 
sam ? persons. The “old maid” teacher 
°u ^ mencan tradition may thus be 
thought of as having renounced the 
maternal role in favor of the occupa- 
tional. 4 Recently, however, the highly 
attective concern over the issue of mar- 
ried women’s teaching has conspicu- 
ously abated, and their actual partici- 
pation has greatly increased. It may be 
suggested that this change is associated 
a c ^ an S e in the feminine role, 
the most conspicuous feature of which 
is e general social sanctioning of par- 
ticipation of women in the labor force, 
not only prior to marriage, but also 
after marriage. This I should inter- 
pret as a process of structural differen- 
n '° n m *kat the same category of 
P ns is permitted and even expected 

rnlef^f- m 3 more C0m plex set of 
functions than before. 
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here is furthered by the fact that in 
the elementary grades the child typi- 
cally has one teacher, just as in the 
pre-oedipal period he had one parent, 
the mother, who was the focus of his 
object-relations. The continuity be- 
tween the two phases is also favored 
by the fact that the teacher, like the 
mother, is a woman. But, if she acted 
only like a mother, there would be no 
genuine reorganization of the pupil’s 
personality system. This reorganization 
is furthered by the features of the 
teacher role which differentiate it from 
the maternal. One further point is that 
while a child has one main teacher in 
each grade, he will usually have a new 
teacher when he progresses to the next 
higher grade. He is thus accustomed to 
the fact that teachers are, unlike moth- 
ers, “interchangeable” in a certain 
sense. The school year is long enough 
to form an important relationship to 
a particular teacher, but not long 
enough for a highly particularistic at- 
tachment to crystallize. More than in 
the parent-child relationship, in school 
the child must internalize his relation- 
ship to the teacher's role rather than 
her particular personality; this is a 
major step in the internalization of 
universalistic patterns. 

Socialization and Selection in the 
Elementary School 

To conclude this discussion of the 
elementary school class, something 
should be said about the fundamen- 
tal conditions underlying the process 
which is, as we have seen, simultane- 
ously (1) an emancipation of the child 
from primary emotional attachment to 
his family, (2) an internalization of a 
level of societal values and norms that 
is a step higher than those he can 
learn in his family alone, (3) a differ- 
entiation of the school class in terms 
both of actual achievement and of 


differential valuation of achievement, 
and (4) from society’s point of view, 
a selection and allocation of its human 
resources relative to the adult role 
system. 

Probably the most fundamental con- 
dition underlying this process is the 
sharing of common values by the two 
adult agencies involved— the family 
and the school. In this case the core 
is the shared valuation of achieve- 
ment. It includes, above all, recog- 
nition that it is fair to give differential 
rewards for different levels of achieve- 
ment, so long as there has been fair 
access to opportunity, and fair that 
these rewards lead on to higher-order 
opportunities for the successful. There 
is thus a basic sense in which the ele- 
mentary school class is an embodiment 
of the fundamental American value of 
equality of opportunity, in that it 
places value both on initial equality 
and on differential achievement. 

As a second condition, however, the 
rigor of this valuational pattern must 
be tempered by allowance for the diffi- 
culties and needs of the young child. 
Here the quasi-motherliness of the wo- 
man teacher plays an important part. 
Through her the school system, as- 
sisted by other agencies, attempt to 
minimize the insecurity resulting from 
the pressures to learn, by providing a 
certain amount of emotional support 
defined in terms of what is due to a 
child of a given age level In this re- 
spect, however, the role of the school 
is relatively small. The underlying 
foundation of support is given in the 
home, and as ivc have seen an impor- 
tant supplement to it can be provided 
by the informal peer associations i of 
the child. It may be suggested that 
the development of extreme patterns 
of alienation from the school is often 
related to inadequate support in these 

IC Third, there must be a process of 
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selective rewarding of valued perform- 
ance. Here the teacher is clearly the 
primary agent, though the more pro- 
gressive modes of education attempt 
to enlist classmates more systemati- 
cally than in the traditional pattern. 
This is the process that is the direct 
source of intra-class differentiation 
along the achievement axis. 

The final condition is that this in- 
itial differentiation tends to bring 
about a status system in the class, in 
which not only the immediate results 
of school work, hut a whole series of 
influences, converge to consolidate dif- 
ferent expectations which may be 
thought of as the children’s ’’levels of 
aspiration ” Generally some differenti- 
ation of friendship groups along this 
line occurs, though it is important that 

\ !,!'u by no means complete, and that 
Children are sensitive to the attitudes 
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daughter of the “Joneses." He both 
transcends his familial identification in 
favor of a more independent one and 
7“ 0CCUpy a differentiated status 
within the new system. His personal 
status is inevitably a direct function 
of the position he achieves, primarily 
in the formal school class and second- 
arily m the informal peer group struc- 
ture. In spite of the sense in which 
achievement-ranking takes place along 


a continuum, I have put forward rea- 
sons to suggest that, with respect to 
this status, there is an important differ- 
entiation into two broad, relatively dis- 
tinct levels, and that his position on 
one or the other enters into the indi- 
vidual’s definition of his own identity. 
To an important degree this process of 
differentiation is independent of the 
socio-economic status of his family in 
the community, which to the child is 
a prior ascribed status. 

When we look at the same system 
as a selective mechanism from the 
societal point of view, some further 
considerations become important. First, 
it may be noted that the valuation of 
achievement and its sharing by the 
family and school not only provides 
the appropriate values for internaliza- 
tion by individuals, but also performs 
a crucial integrative function for the 
system. Differentiation of the class 
along the achievement axis is inevit- 
ably a source of strain, because it con- 
fers higher rewards and privileges on 
one contingent than on another within 
the same system. This common valua- 
tion helps make possible the accept- 
ance of the crucial differentiation, 
especially by the losers in the competi- 
tion. Here it is an essential point that 
7 s c ° m Tnon value on achievement is 
shared by units with different statuses 
in the system. It cuts across the differ- 
entiation of families by socioeconomic 
status. It is necessary that there be re- 
alistic opportunity and that the teacher 
can be relied on to implement it by 
Cln ? t. * 3lr 3n ^ rewarding achieve- 
ment by whoever shows capacity for 
it. * he fact is crucial that the distribu- 
7? f abilities, though correlated 
family status, clearly does not 
coincide with it. There can then be 
elective process within a 
setot rules of the game." 
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mechanism counteracting the strain 
imposed by differentiation. Not only 
does the individual pupil enjoy fa- 
milial support, but teachers also like 
and indeed “respect” pupils on bases 
independent of achievement-status, and 
peer-group friendship lines, though cor- 
related with position on the achieve- 
ment scale, again by no means coin- 
cide with it, but cross-cut it. Thus 
there are cross-cutting lines of solidar- 
ity which mitigate the strains gener- 
ated by rewarding achievement differ- 
entially . 5 

It is only within this framework of 
institutionalized solidarity that the cru- 
cial selective process goes on through 
selective rewarding and the consolida- 
tion of its results into a status-differ- 
entiation within the school class. We 
have called special attention to the 
impact of the selective process on the 

5 In this, as in several other respects, there 
is a parallel to other important allocative 
processes in the society. A striking example is 
the voting process by which political support 
is allocated between party candidates. Here, 
the strain arises from the fact that one 
candidate and his party will come to enjoy 
all the perquisites — above all the power — 
of office, while the other will be excluded for 
the time being from these. This strain is 
mitigated, on the one hand, by the common 
commitment to constitutional procedure, and, 
on the other hand, by the fact that the non- 
political bases of social solidarity, which 
figure so prominently as determinants of vot- 
ing behavior, still cut across party lines. The 
average person is, in various of his roles, 
associated with people whose political prefer- 
ence is different from his own; he therefore 
Could not regard the opposite party as com- 
posed of unmitigated scoundrels without in- 
troducing a rift within the groups to which he 
is attached. This feature of the electorate s 
structure is brought out strongly in B. R. 
Berelson, P. F. Lazarsfeld, and W. N. Mc- 
Phcc, Voting (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1954). The conceptual analysis of it 
is developed in my own paper, “ 'Voting and 
the Equilibrium of the American Political 
System" in American Voting Behavior, ed. 
E* Burdick and A. J. Brodbeck (New ^oik: 
Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1959). 


children of relatively high ability but 
low family status. Precisely in this 
group, but pervading school classes 
generally, is another parallel to what 
was found in the studies of voting be- 
havior . 6 In the voting studies it was 
found that the “shifters”— those voters 


who were transferring their allegiance 
from one major party to the other- 
tended, on the one hand, to be the 
“cross-pressured” people, who had mul- 
tiple status characteristics and group 
allegiances which predisposed them si- 
multaneously to vote in opposite direc- 
tions. The analogy in the school class 
is clearly to the children for whom 
ability and family status do not coin- 
cide. On the other hand, it was pre- 
cisely in this group of cross-pressured 
voters that political “indifference” was 
most conspicuous. Non-voting was par- 
ticularly prevalent in this group, as 
was a generally cool emotional tone 
toward a campaign. The suggestion is 
that some of the pupil “indifference” 
to school performance may have a sim- 
ilar origin. This is clearly a complex 
phenomenon and cannot be further 
analyzed here. But rather than sug- 
gesting, as is usual on common sense 
grounds, that indifference to ^school 
work represents an "alienation from 
cultural and intellectual values, I would 
suggest exactly the opposite: that an 
important component of such indiffer- 
ence, including in extreme cases overt 
revolt against school discipline, is con- 
nected with the fact that the stakes, 
as in politics, are very high indeed. 
Those pupils who are exposed to con- 
tradictory pressures are likely to be am- 
bivalent; at the same time the per- 
sonal stakes for them are higher than 
for others, because what happens in 
school may make much more of a dif- 
ference for their futures than for the 
others, in whom ability and family 
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status point to the same expectations 
for the future. In particular for the up- 
wardly mobile pupils, too much em- 
phasis on school success would point- 
edly suggest “burning their bridges” of 
association with their families and 
status peers. This phenomenon seems 
to operate even in elementary school, 
although it grows somewhat more con- 
spicuous later. In general I think that 
an important part of the anti-intellec- 
tualism in American youth culture 
stems from the importance of the se- 
lective process through the educational 
system rather than the opposite. 

One further major point should be 
made in this analysis. As we have 
noted, the general trend of American 
society has been toward a rapid up- 
grading m the educational status of 
the population. This means that, rela- 
tive to past expectations, with each 
generation there is increased pressure 
to educational achievement, often as- 
sociated with parents’ occupational 
ambtions f ° r their children’ To a soci- 

Saltan "'/ 5 3 ™ re 01 ksS Classical 
situation of anomic strain, and the 

youth-culture ideology which plavs 

perform‘ dleCtUal intereStS and 
taf ThJ • SCemS t0 fit in thi « con- 
text. The orientation of the youth cul- 
ture is, in the nature of the case am 
bivalent hut for the reasons suggested' 
the anti-intellectual side of the ambiv 
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nance of the '“.“"I for the fi- 
nance of the anti-school side of the 

ideology is that it provides a means 
of protest against adults, who area 
the opposite pole in the socialization 
situation In certain respects one would 
expect that the trend toward greater 
emphasis on independence, which we 
have associated with progressive edu- 
cation, would accentuate the strain in 

7 1 A. Kahl, “Educational and Oeaira- 
tional Aspirations of 'Common Man' Bovs” 
Harvard Educational Review, XXIII 
mer, 1953), 186-203. 


this area and hence the tendency to 
decry adult expectations. The whole 
problem should be subjected to a thor- 
ough analysis in the light of what we 
know about ideologies more generally. 

The same general considerations are 
relevant to the much-discussed prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. Both the 
general upgrading process and the pres- 
sure to enhanced independence should 
be expected to increase strain on the 
lower, most marginal groups. The anal- 
ysis of this paper has been concerned 
with the line between college and non- 
college contingents; there is, however, 
another line between those who achieve 
solid non-college educational status 
and those for whom adaptation to edu- 
cational expectations at any level is dif- 
ficult. As the acceptable minimum of 
educational qualification rises, persons 
near and below the margin will tend 
to be pushed into an attitude of repu- 
diation of these expectations. Truancy 
and delinquency are ways of expres- 
sing this repudiation. Thus the very im- 
provement of educational standards in 
the society at large may well be a 
major factor in the failure of the edu- 
cational process for a growing number 
... e tower end of the status and 
ability distribution. It should therefore 
not be too easily assumed that de- 
mquency is a symptom of a general 
failure of the educational process. 


Differentiation and Selection 
in the Secondary School 

It will not be possible to discuss the 
secondary school phase of education 
m nearly as much detail as has been 
one for the elementary school phase, 
ut it is worthwhile to sketch its main 
outline in order to place the above 
analysis m a wider context. Very 
broadly vve may say that the elemen- 
ary school phase is concerned with 
the internalization in children of mo- 
tivation to achievement, and the selec- 
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tion of persons on the basis of differ- 
ential capacity for achievement. The 
focus is on the level of capacity. In the 
secondary school phase, on the other 
hand, the focus is on the differentia- 
tion of qualitative types of achieve- 
ment. As in the elementary school, this 
differentiation cross-cuts sex role. I 
should also maintain that it cross-cuts 
the levels of achievement which have 
been differentiated out in the elemen- 
tary phase. 

In approaching the question of the 
types of capacity differentiated, it 
should be kept in mind that secondary 
school is the principal springboard 
from which lower-status persons will 
enter the labor force, whereas those 
achieving higher status will continue 
their formal education in college, and 
some of them beyond. Hence for the 
lower-status pupils the important line 
of differentiation should be the one 
which will lead into broadly different 
categories of jobs; for the higher-status 
pupils the differentiation will lead to 
broadly different roles in college. 

My suggestion is that this differenti- 
ation separates those two components 
of achievement which we labelled “cog- 
nitive” and “moral” in discussing the 
elementary phase. Those relatively high 
in “cognitive” achievement will fit bet- 
ter in specific-function, more or less 
technical roles; those relatively high in 
“moral” achievement will tend toward 
diffuser, more "socially” or “humanly” 
oriented roles. In jobs not requiring 
college training, the one category may 
be thought of as comprising the more 
impersonal and technical occupations, 
such as “operatives,” mechanics, or 
clerical workers; the other, as occupa- 
tions where “human relations” are 
prominent, such as salesmen and agents 
of various sorts. At the college level, 
the differentiation certainly relates to 
concern, on the one hand, with the 
specifically intellectual curricular work 
°f college and, on the other hand, with 


various types of diffuser responsibility 
in human relations, such as leadership 
roles in student government and extra- 
curricular activities. Again, candidates 
for post-graduate professional training 
will probably be drawn mainly from 
the first of these two groups. 

In the structure of the school, there 
appears to be a gradual transition from 
the earliest grades through high school, 
with the changes timed differently in 
different school systems. The structure 
emphasized in the first part of this dis- 
cussion is most clearly marked in the 
first three “primary” grades. With pro- 
gression to the higher grades, there is 
greater frequency of plural teachers, 
though very generally still a single 
main teacher. In the sixth grade and 
sometimes in the fifth, a man as main 
teacher, though uncommon, is by no 
means unheard of. With junior high 
school, however, the shift of . pattern 
becomes more marked, and still more 


in senior high. 

By that time the pupil has several 
different teachers of both sexes 8 teach- 
ing him different subjects, vvhich are 
more or less formally organized into 
different courses— college preparatory 
and others. Furthermore, with the 
choice of “elective” subjects, the mem- 
bers of the class in one subject no 
longer need be exactly the same as in 
another, so the pupil is much more sys- 
tematically exposed to association with 
different people, both adults and age- 
peers, in different contexts. Moreover, 
the school he attends is likely to be 
substantially larger than was his ele- 
mentary school, and to draw from a 
wider geographical area. Hence the 
child is exposed to a wider range ot 
statuses than before, being thrown in 
with more age-peers whom he does not 
onmtmtflr in his neighborhood; it is less 


8 Men make up about half (49 per cent) 
the public secondary school instructional 
3 ff Biennial Survey of Education in the 
nited States, 1954-56, op. at., chap. u. P- 7. 
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status point to the same expectations 
for the future. In particular for the up- 
wardly mobile pupils, too much em- 
phasis on school success would point- 
edly suggest “burning their bridges” of 
association with their families and 
status peers. This phenomenon seems 
to operate even in elementary school, 
although it grows somewhat more con- 
spicuous later. In general I think that 
an important part of the anti-intellec- 
tualism in American youth culture 
stems from the importance of the se- 
lective process through the educational 
system rather than the opposite. 

One further major point should be 
made in this analysis. As we have 
noted, the general trend of American 
society has been toward a rapid up- 
grading in the educational status of 
the population. This means that, rela- 
tive to past expectations, with each 
generation there is increased pressure 
to educational achievement, often as- 
sociated with parents’ occupational 
ambitions for their children 7 To a soci- 
ologist this is a more or less classical 
situation of anomic strain, and the 
youth-culture ideology which plays 
down intellectual interests and school 
performance seems to fit in this con- 
text. The orientation of the youth cul- 
ture is, in the nature of the case, am- 
bivalent, but for the reasons suggested, 
the anti-intellectual side of the ambiv- 
alence tends to be overtly stressed. 
One of the reasons for the domi- 
nance of the anti-school side of the 
ideology is that it provides a means 
of protest against adults, who are at 
the opposite pole in the socialization 
situation. In certain respects one would 
expect that the trend toward greater 
emphasis on independence, which we 
have associated with progressive edu- 
cation, would accentuate the strain in 

7 J- A. Kahl, “Educational and Occupa- 
tional Aspirations of ‘Common Man’ Boys,” 
Harvard Educational Review, XXIII (Sum- 
mer, 1953), 186-203. 


this area and hence the tendency to 
decry adult expectations. The whole 
problem should be subjected to a thor- 
ough analysis in the light of what we 
know about ideologies more generally. 

The same general considerations are 
relevant to the much-discussed prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. Both the 
general upgrading process and the pres- 
sure to enhanced independence should 
be expected to increase strain on the 
lower, most marginal groups. Tire anal- 
ysis of this paper has been concerned 
with the line between college and non- 
college contingents; there is, however, 
another line between those who achieve 
solid non-college educational status 
and those for whom adaptation to edu- 
cational expectations at any level is dif- 
ficult. As the acceptable minimum of 
educational qualification rises, persons 
near and below the margin will tend 
to be pushed into an attitude of repu- 
diation of these expectations. Truancy 
and delinquency are ways of expres- 
sing this repudiation. Thus the very im- 
provement of educational standards in 
the society at large may well be a 
major factor in the failure of the edu- 
cational process for a growing number 
at the lower end of the status and 
ability distribution. It should therefore 
not be too easily assumed that de- 
linquency is a symptom of a general 
failure of the educational process. 

Differentiation and Selection 
in the Secondary School 

It will not be possible to discuss the 
secondary school phase of education 
in nearly as much detail as has been 
done for the elementary school phase, 
but it is worthwhile to sketch its main 
outline in order to place the above 
analysis in a wider context. Very 
broadly we may say that the elemen- 
tary school phase is concerned with 
the internalization in children of mo- 
tivation to achievement, and the selec- 
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tion of persons on the basis of differ- 
ential capacity for achievement. The 
focus is on the level of capacity. In the 
secondary school phase, on the other 
hand, the focus is on the differentia- 
tion of qualitative types of achieve- 
ment. As in the elementary school, this 
differentiation cross-cuts sex role. I 
should also maintain that it cross-cuts 
the levels of achievement which have 
been differentiated out in the elemen- 
tary phase. 

In approaching the question of the 
types of capacity differentiated, it 
should be kept in mind that secondary 
school is the principal springboard 
from which lower-status persons will 
enter the labor force, whereas those 
achieving higher status will continue 
their formal education in college, and 
some of them beyond. Hence for the 
lower-status pupils the important line 
of differentiation should be the one 
which will lead into broadly different 
categories of jobs; for the higher-status 
upils the differentiation will lead to 
roadly different roles in college. 

My suggestion is that this differenti- 
ation separates those two components 
of achievement which we labelled “cog- 
nitive” and “moral” in discussing the 
elementary phase. Those relatively high 
in “cognitive” achievement will fit bet- 
ter in specific-function, more or less 
technical roles; those relatively high in 
“moral” achievement will tend toward 
diffuser, more “socially” or “humanly” 
oriented roles. In jobs not requiring 
college training, the one category may 
be thought of as comprising the more 
impersonal and technical occupations, 
such as “operatives,” mechanics, or 
clerical workers; the other, as occupa- 
tions where “human relations” are 
prominent, such as salesmen and agents 
of various sorts. At the college level, 
the differentiation certainly relates to 
concern, on the one hand, with the 
specifically intellectual curricular work 
of college and, on the other hand, with 


various types of diffuser responsibility 
in human relations, such as leadership 
roles in student government and extra- 
curricular activities. Again, candidates 
for post-graduate professional training 
will probably be drawn mainly from 
the first of these two groups. 

In the structure of the school, there 
appears to be a gradual transition from 
the earliest grades through high school, 
with the changes timed differently in 
different school systems. The structure 
emphasized in the first part of this dis- 
cussion is most clearly marked in the 
first three “primary” grades. With pro- 
gression to the higher grades, there i$ 
greater frequency of plural teachers* 
though very generally still a . single 
main teacher. In the sixth grade and 
sometimes in the fifth, a man as main 
teacher, though uncommon, is by no 
means unheard of. With junior high 
school, however, the shift of pattern 
becomes more marked, and still more 
in senior high. 

By that time the pupil has several 
different teachers of both sexes 8 teach- 
ing him different subjects, which are 
more or less formally organized into 
different courses— coffege preparatory 
and others. Furthermore, with the 
choice of “elective” subjects, the mem- 
bers of the class in one subject no 
longer need be exactly the same as in 
another, so the pupil is much more sys- 
tematically exposed to association with 
different people, both adults and age- 
peers, in different contexts. Moreover, 
the school he attends is likely to be 
substantially larger than was his ele- 
mentary school, and to draw from a 
wider geographical area. Hence the 
child is exposed to a wider range of 
statuses than before, being thrown in 
with more age-peers whom he does not 
encounter in his neighborhood; it is less 

8 Men make up about half (49 per cent) 
of the public secondary school instructional 
staff. Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 1954-56, op. cit., chap, ii, p. 7. 
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likely that his parents will know the 
parents of any given child with whom 
he associates. It is thus my impression 
that the transitions to junior high and 
senior high school are apt to mean a 
considerable reshuffling of friendships. 
Another conspicuous difference be- 
tween the elementary and secondary 
levels is the great increase in high 
school of organized extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Now, for the first time, organ- 
ized athletics become important, as do 
a variety of clubs and associations 
which are school-sponsored and super- 
vised to varying degrees. 

Two particularly important shifts in 
the patterning of youth culture occur 
in this period. One, of course, is the 
emergence of more positive cross-sex 
relationships outside the classroom, 
through dances, dating, and the like. 
The other is the much sharper prestige- 
stratification of informal peer group- 
ings, with indeed an element of snob- 
bery which often exceeds that of the 
adult community in which the school 
exists. Here it is important that though 
there is a broad correspondence be- 
tween the prestige of friendship groups 
, and the family status of their mem- 
.} hers, this, like the achievement order 
of the elementary school, is by no 
means a simple “mirroring” of the 
ccrnmianity stratification scale, tor a 
considerable number of lower-status 
children get accepted into groups in- 
cluding members with higher family 
status than themselves. This stratified 
youth system operates as a genuine 
assortative mechanism; it does not 
simply reinforce ascribed status. 

The prominence of this youth cul- 
ture in the American secondary school 
is, in comparison with other societies, 
one of the hallmarks of the American 
educational system; it is much less 
prominent in most European systems. 
It may be said to constitute a kind of 
structural fusion between the school 
class and the peer-group structure of 


the elementary period. It seems clear 
that what I have called the “human 
relations” oriented contingent of the 
secondary school pupils are more active 
and prominent in extracurricular activ- 
ities, and that this is one of the main 
foci of their differentiation from the 
more impersonally- and technically- 
oriented contingent. The personal 
qualities figuring most prominently in 
the human relations contingent can 
perhaps be summed up as the qualities 
that make for “popularity.” I suggest 
that, from the point of view of the 
secondary school's selective function, 
the youth culture helps to differentiate 
between types of personalities which 
will, by and large, play different kinds 
of roles as adults. 

The stratification of youth groups 
has, as noted, a selective function; it 
is a bridge between the achievement 
order and the adult stratification sys- 
tem of the community. But it also has 
another function. It is a focus of pres- 
tige which exists along side of, and is to 
a degree independent of, the achieve- 
ment order focussing on school work 
as such. The attainment of prestige 
in the informal youth group is itself a 
form of valued achievement. Hence, 
among those individuals destined for 
higher status in society, one can dis- 
cern two broad types: those whose 
school work is more or less outstanding 
and whose informal prestige is rela- 
tively satisfactory; and vice versa, those 
whose informal prestige is outstanding, 
and school performance satisfactory. 
Falling below certain minima in either 
respect would jeopardize the child’s 
claim to belong in the upper group. It 
is an important point here that those 
clearly headed for college belong to 
peeT groups which, while often depreci- 
ative of intensive concern with studies, 
also take for granted and reinforce a 
level of scholastic attainment which is 
necessary for admission to a good 
college. Pressure will be put on the 
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individual who tends to fall below 
such a standard. 

In discussing the elementary school 
level it will be remembered that we 
emphasized that the peer group served 
as an object of emotional dependency 
displaced from the family. In relation 
to the pressure for school achieve- 
ment, therefore, it served at least 
partially as an expression of the lower- 
order motivational system out of which 
the child was in process of being 
socialized. On its own level, similar 
things can be said of the adolescent 
youth culture; it is in part an expres- 
sion of regressive motivations. This 
is true of the emphasis on athletics 
despite its lack of relevance to adult 
roles, of the “homosexual” undertones 
of much intensive same-sex friend- 
ship, and of a certain “irresponsibility” 
in attitudes toward' the opposite sex— 
e.g., the exploitative element in the atti- 
tudes of boys toward girls. This, how- 
ever, is by no means the whole story. 
The youth culture is also a field for 
practicing the assumption of higher- 
order responsibilities, for conducting 
delicate human relations without im- 
mediate supervision and learning to 
accept the consequences. In this con- 
nection it is clearly of particular im- 
portance to the contingent we have 
spoken of as specializing in “human 
relations.” 

We can, perhaps, distinguish three 
different levels of crystallization of 
these youth-culture patterns. The mid- 
dle one is that which may be con- 
sidered age-appropriate without clear 
status-differentiation. The two key- 
notes here seem to be “being a good 
fellow” in the sense of general friendli- 
ness and being ready to take responsi- 
bility in informal social situations 
where something needs to be done. 
Above this, we may speak of the higher 
level of “outstanding” popularity and 
qualities of “leadership” of the person 
who is turned to where unusual respon- 


sibilities are required. And below the 
middle level are the youth patterns 
bordering on delinquency, withdrawal, 
and generally unacceptable behavior. 
Only this last level is clearly “regres- 
sive” relative to expectations of ap- 
propriate behavior for the age-grade. 
In judging these three levels, however, 
allowance should be made for a good 
many nuances. Most adolescents do a 
certain amount of experimenting with 
the borderline of the unacceptable 
patterns; that they should do so is to 
be expected in view of the pressure 
toward independence from adults, and 
of the “collusion” which can be ex- 
pected in the reciprocal stimulation of 
age-peers. The question is whether this 
regressive behavior comes to be con- 
firmed into a major pattern for the per- 
sonality as a whole. Seen in this per- 
spective, it seems legitimate to maintain 
that the middle and the higher pat- 
terns indicated are the major ones, and 
that only a minority of adolescents 
comes to be confirmed in a truly un- 
acceptable pattern of living. This mi- 
nority may well be a relatively con- 
stant proportion of the age cohort, but 
apart from situations of special social 
disorganization, the available evidence 
does not suggest that it has been a pro- 
gressively growing one in recent years. 

The patterning of cross-sex relations 
in the youth culture clearly foreshad- 
ows future marriage and family forma- 
tion. That it figures so prominently 
in school is related to the fact that in 
our society the element of ascription, 
including direct parental influence, in 
the choice of a marriage partner is 
strongly minimized. For the girl, it 
has the very important significance of 
reminding her that her adult status is 
going to be very much concerned with 
marriage and a family. This basic ex- 
pectation for the girl stands in a certain 
tension to the school’s curricular coed- 
ucation with its relative lack of differ- 
entiation by sex. But the extent to 
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which the feminine role in American 
society continues to be anchored in 
marriage and the family should not be 
allowed to obscure the importance of 
coeducation. In the first place, the 
contribution of women in various extra- 
familial occupations and in community 
affairs has been rapidly increasing, and 
certainly higher levels of education 
have served as a prerequisite to this 
contribution. At the same time, it is 
highly important that the woman’s 
familial role should not be regarded as 
drastically segregated from the cul- 
tural concerns of the society as a whole. 
The educated woman has important 
functions as wife and mother, particu- 
larly as an influence on her children in 
backing the schools and impressing on 
them the importance of education. It 
is, I think, broadly true that the im- 
mediate responsibility of women for 
family management has been increas- 
ing, though I am very skeptical of the 
alleged “abdication” of the American 
male. But precisely in the context of 
women’s increased family responsibil- 
ity, the influence of the mother both 
as agent of socialization and as role 
model is a crucial one. This influence 
should be evaluated in the light of the 
general upgrading process. It is very 
doubtful whether, apart from any other 
considerations, the motivational prereq- 
uisites of the general process could be 
sustained without sufficiently high edu- 
cation of the women who, as mothers, 
influence their children. 

Conclusion 

With the general cultural upgrad- 
ing process in American society which 
has been going on for more than a cen- 


tury, the educational system has come 
to play an increasingly vital role. That 
this should be the case is, in my opin- 
ion, a consequence of the general trend 
to structural differentiation in the so- 
ciety. Relatively speaking, the school 
is a specialized agency. That it should 
increasingly have become the princi- 
pal channel of selection as well as 
agency of socialization is in line with 
what one would expect in an increas- 
ingly differentiated and progressively 
more upgraded society. The legend of 
the “self-made man” has an clement of 
nostalgic romanticism and is destined 
to became increasingly mythical, if by 
it is meant not just mobility from 
humble origins to high status, which 
does indeed continue to occur, but 
that the high status was attained 
through the “school of hard knocks” 
without the aid of formal education. 

The structure of the public school 
system and the analysis of the ways in 
which it contributes both to the social- 
ization of individuals and to their al- 
location to roles in society is, I feel, of 
vital concern to all students of Ameri- 
can society. Notwithstanding the varie- 
gated elements in the situation, I think 
it has been possible to sketch out a few 
major structural patterns of the public 
school system and at least to suggest 
some ways in which they serve these 
important functions. What could be 
presented in this paper is the merest 
outline of such an analysis. It is, how- 
ever, hoped that it has been carried far 
enough to suggest a field of vital mu- 
tual interest for social scientists on the 
One hand and those concerned with the 
actual operation of the schools on the 
other. 
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The New Pre-School Mythology: 
Child-Centered Radicalism 

FRANK ME55MAN 


Head start and preschool programs , originally established with grants made 
by the federally supported anti-poverty program, are now an accepted 
feature of most large school systems. Some educators have seen them as a 
panacea for all the education problems of the so-called “ disadvantaged 
hut an increasing number of critics have come to question how effective 
they can be without fundamental changes in school organization. R iessman 
discusses the issue of individual versus institutional change in the schools 
and labels the preschool mythology neither radical nor especially practical 
in the absence of other profound changes in the schook. 


A powerful new educational mythol- 
ogy has appeared in America. In the 
light of the widely documented inade- 
quacies of the school system, particu- 
larly with regard to the disadvantaged 
child, the new “radicals” propose that 
we catch this child early and educate 
him before he arrives at the school. In 
essence, pre-school programs attempt 
to prepare children for the presently 
inadequate educational system. The 
emphasis is not on changing educa- 
tional institutions but on changing the 
youngsters to fit into existing programs. 

The proponents of this view, such 
as Charles Silberman, have defined it 
as “radical." It is a “radicalism" similar 
to that proposed in the social-action 
arena, where Silberman believes Saul 
Alinsky’s approach represents a signifi- 
cant departure from the past. (Actu- 
ally Alinsky simply makes poverty 
more palatable for poor people by in- 
volving them in certain types of social 
action; he has no program whatever 

Frank Riessman, “The New Pre-School 
Mythology: Child-Centered Radicalism,'* The 
American Child (Spring, 1966). 


for changing the institutional structure 
that produces poverty.) 

Operation Head Start changes insti- 
tutions no more than does Alinsky in 
his social-action approach. Presumably, 
Head Start is radical because it gets to 
the child early, before he has been too 
damaged by the school system. 

This ontogenetic radicalism is in 
sharp contrast to the radicalism that 
espouses institutional or structural 
change as the fundamental approach to 
changing society and children. Child- 
centered radicalism sees the world 
changing through the changing of chil- 
dren. Sociological radicalism denies 
that the world changes in this fashion 
and proposes instead that adult in- 
stitutions must change first, and that 
child development may then reflect 
these basic institutional changes. 

One is reminded of the simplistic 
application of psychoanalysis in the 
nineteen-forties and fifties, which en- 
visioned a changed world as a result 
of new child-rearing practices. Need- 
less to say, this absurd and innocent 
view never left the oral (optimist) 
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stage. Parents with hostile, anti-human 
values and relations to society had dif- 
ficulty bringing up their children in 
the presumably healthy child-rearing 
fashion. Those parents that partially 
succeeded found that their early posi- 
tive efforts were rapidly vitiated when 
the child moved into the other institu- 
tions surrounding him in the world. 
One of these institutions, of course, 
was the school. 

Apart from the fact that the new 
pre-school emphasis is based upon a 
false radicalism, it suffers from the 
following difficulties: 

It overlooks the fact that, as Martin 
Deutsch, one of its major proponents, 
points out, improvements or gains that 
are easily achieved in pre-school pro- 
grams drop away quite rapidly when 
the children return to traditional pro- 
grams in traditional schools. 

Deutsch has actually observed this 
in children in his program. And sim- 
ilarly, in Ypsilanti, Michigan, Dr. 
David Wei chart produced sharp rises in 
the average IQ’s of deprived children 
through special pre-school experimen- 
tal programs, but when these children 
entered the traditional kindergarten 
their scores fell; there was fail-back. 
In light of Dcutsch’s and Weickart’s 
findings, the present hoopla over Oper- 
ation Head Start and its supposed suc- 
cess is highly questionable. It has been 
said that improvements have been 
achieved and that the evaluation studies 
being conducted will show this. I do 
not doubt it; but it is far too earlv to 
determine how enduring these improve- 
ments will be. 

The entire pre-school thesis is es- 
sentially a compensatory one; that is, 
it emphasizes deficits' rather than 
strengths. The compensatory approach 
has already been shown to be a consid- 
erable failure, at least judging from 
the Ford Foundation's program in the 
Fourteen Great Cities, which utilized 
this approach with an admitted lack of 


success. A much more relevant ap- 
proach, it would seem, would empha- 
size positives first, and build the child’s 
basic confidence through utilizing his 
strengths to overcome weaknesses and 
deficits. New approaches that use the 
flip language of the youngsters, role 
playing, the helper principle, team 
learning— all based on utilizing the 
low-income youngsters’ style and 
strength— seem much more promis- 
ing than the compensator)’ position. 

Contrary to the popular stereotype, 
numerous reports indicate that disad- 
vantaged youngsters come to kinder- 
garten with considerable curiosity, en- 
thusiasm and freshness— presumably 
good omens for learning. Unfortu- 
nately, these characteristics do not ap- 
pear to be capitalized on by the school, 
and before long the child retreats from 
the school both in attitude and in the 
educational benefits he derives. (There 
is considerable evidence that the dis- 
advantaged child’s measured IQ de- 
clines as he ‘‘progresses,” or regresses, 
through school. 

Moreover, studies indicate that the 
parents of these youngsters have a very’ 
positive attitude toward education. 
These parents in overwhelming num- 
bers state that “education is what I 
missed most in life and want my chil- 
dren to have.” (See The Culturally De- 
prived Child, Frank Riessman, Harper 
and Row, 1962.) 

The pre-school strategy postpones 
delivery of significant results for thir- 
teen years— that is, until the child is 
an adolescent or an adult. Since I be- 
lieve that significant developments in 
our society are now on the agenda, I do 
not feel like waiting for these present- 
day four-year-olds to make a major 
contribution thirteen years from now. 
I rather prefer that we educate people 
throughout the school system with par- 
ticular attention to junior-high-school 
and high-sehool youngsters. 

New programed learning methods 
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indicate that it may be possible to 
teach the entire academic program 
from grade school through high school 
in less than eighteen months. In other 
words, we can now think of basic ap- 
proaches that are habilitativc at all 
ages rather than rehabilitative. 

The pre-school thesis is predicated 
on the assumption that deprivation in 
the early life of the disadvantaged 
child produces a basic retardation that 
is essentially impossible to reverse or 
overcome later in life. Thus, it is ar- 
gued, special educational efforts must 
be introduced while the child is still 
very young. However, a number of 
cunent studies indicate that illiterate 
youngsters and adults at all ages have 
been able to learn reading and other 
subjects quite rapidly. Part of this is 
due to the fact that we now have avail- 
able new excellent techniques, such as 
the Initial Teaching Alphabet, which 
has been shown to be highly effective 
with illiterate candidates for the army 
in England. In addition, it should be 
noted that Howard University’s Com- 
munity Apprentice Program took func- 
tionally illiterate, delinquent dropouts 
and, by a program of providing jobs 
with training built in, rapidly trained 
research aides, recreation aides and 
pre-school aides. 1 This program not 
only enabled them to read but also to 
do mathematics and even statistics. 

The common assumption that "cul- 
tural deprivation” destroys intellectual 
potential is open to attack. Initial re- 
sults of an IQ test, developed by Dr. 
Leon Rosenberg of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and designed to eliminate cul- 

1 See Arthur Pearl and Frank Riessman, 
New Careers for the Poor (New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1965), for a discussion 
of the Community Apprentice Program, 
which provides a model for the proposed 
development of millions of non-professional 
jobs and careers. This may, indeed, be a 
radical proposal because it will allow poor 
people to become non-poor and will stimulate 
institutional changes in a variety of areas. 


fu ml advantages in measuring intel- 
ligence, indicate that there is no differ- 
ence between the intelligence of Negro 
slum children and that of white middle- 
class children. Most of the standard IQ 
tests that arc used on disadvantaged 
children arc "verbally loaded” with 
middle-class words and concepts, Dr. 
Rosenberg says, and even those that 
are nonverbal depend heavily on expe- 
riences not usually had by these chil- 
dren. His tests, relying on matching ran- 
dom forms, yielded results that differed 
drastically from scores on standard 10 
tests for a group of Negro slum chil- 
dren. The scores of white middle-class 
children on the test correlated closely 
with their standard-IO-test scores. 

The pre-school strategy is based on 
a loose over-generalization of various 
animal experiments and special human 
(or inhuman) experiments on sensory 
deprivation. Implications of these stud- 
ies are projected to disadvantaged chil- 
dren on the presumed ground that the 
deprivations they have experienced are 
similar to the severe deprivations en- 
dured by the subjects in the special 
experiments. This entire thesis over- 
looks the significance of a "levels” ap- 
proach (Novikoff’s Theory of Inte- 
grative Levels) : it over-simplifies in 
extrapolating from one level (e.g., ani- 
mal level) to another (human level). 
It also ignores the tremendous impact 
of television in stimulating all children 
—not just the advantaged. 

On the positive side, Head Start did 
achieve the following objectives: 

It captured the imagination of large 
numbers of people who hitherto had 
been unconcerned about disadvantaged 
children; it began to acquaint teachers 
who became interested in the Head 
Start program with new approaches to 
disadvantaged youngsters; it estab- 
lished a mode] for the employment of 
non-professionals as pre-school aides 
and, indeed, these non-professionals 
were perhaps the most effective part 
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of the program; and it introduced 
health checkups that are extremely val- 
uable for economically deprived youth. 

There is no question that pre-school 
programs have a place in a total school 
strategy. At issue is giving them a cen- 
tral place in this strategy, thus direct- 


ing us away from an emphasis on the 
school itself. Particularly naive is the 
notion that the pre-school strategy is 
some fundamental or revolutionary ap- 
proach. As a major strategy, it can be 
highly regressive and d is tractive from 
major institutional changes. 


The Modem High School: A Profile 


EDGAR Z. FRIEDENBERC 


One of the most interesting , if not productive, avenues of observation 
within the school has been youth and the high school subculture. Friedcn- 
berg criticizes the schooTs tendency to infantilize adolescence and to serve 
the community by seeing to it that the “kind of people who get ahead ” tire 
those who will support the system. 


Not far from Los Angeles, though 
rather nearer to Boston, may be located 
the town of Mflgrim, in which Mflgrim 
High School is clearly the most costly 
and impressive structure. Mflgrim is 
not a suburb. Although it is only fifty' 
miles from a large and dishonorable 
city and a part of its conurbation, com- 
paratively few Milgrimites commute to 
the aty for work. Mflgrim is an agri- 
cultural ullage which has outgrown 
system; its accustomed 
modes of social integration have not 
jet even begun to relate its present, re- 
cently acquired inhabitants to one an- 
other. So, though it is not a suburb, 
1 “gnm ‘s not a community either. 

iUilgnm s recent, fulminating growth 
is largely attributable to the rapid devel- 
oprnent of light industry in the outer 

resu,tin S demand for 
skilled labor. But within the past few 
years, futher economic development 
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School: A Profile, Commentary, 36, (No- 
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has created a steady demand for labor 
that is not skilled. In an area that is by 
no means known for its racial tolerance 
or political liberalism, Mflgrim has ac- 
quired, through no wish of its own, a 
sizable Negro and Puerto Rican minor- 
ity. On the shabby outskirts of town, 
a number of groceries label themselves 
Spanish-American. The advanced class 
in Spanish at Mflgrim High School 
makes a joyful noise — about the only 
one to be heard. 

Estimates of the proportion of the 
student body at Mflgrim who are, in 
the ethnocentric language of demog- 
raphy, non-white, vary enormously. 
Some students who are clearly middle- 
class and of pinkish-gray color some- 
times speak as if the)’ themselves were 
a besieged minority. More responsible 
staff members produce estimates of 
from 12 to 30 per cent. Observations 
in the corridors and lunchrooms favor 
the lower figure. They also establish 
clearly that the non-whites are orderly 
and well behaved, though somewhat 
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more forceful in their movements and 
manner of speech than their light- 
skinned colleagues. 

What is Milgrim High like? It is a 
big, expensive building, on spacious 
but barren grounds. Every door is at 
the end of a corridor; there is no recep- 
tion area, no public space in which 
one can adjust to the transition from 
the outside world. Between class 
periods the corridors arc tumultuously 
crowded; during them they are empty. 
But at both times they arc guarded by 
teachers and students on patrol duty. 
Patrol duty docs not consist primarily 
in the policing of congested throngs of 
moving students, or the guarding of 
property from damage. Its principal 
function is the checking of corridor 
passes. Between classes, no student 
may walk down the corridor without 
a form, signed by a teacher, telling 
where he is coming from, where he is 
going, and the time, to the minute, dur- 
ing which the pass is valid. A student 
caught in the corridor without such a 
pass is sent or taken to the office; there 
a detention slip is made out against 
him, and he is required to remain after 
school for two or three hours. He may 
do his homework during this time, but 
he may not leave his seat or talk. 

There is no physical freedom what- 
ever at Milgrim. Except during class 
breaks, the lavatories are kept locked, 
so that a student must not only obtain 
a pass but find the custodian and in- 
duce him to open the facility. Indeed 
Milgrim High’s most memorable ar- 
rangements are its corridor passes and 
its johns; they dominate social inter- 
action. "Good morning, Mr. Smith,” 
an attractive girl will say pleasantly to 
one of her teachers in the corridor. 
"Linda, do you have a pass to be in 
your locker after the bell rings?” is his 
greeting in reply. There are more clas- 
sifications of washrooms than there 
must have been in the Confederate 


Navy. The common sort, marked 
just “Boys” and "Girls,” are generally 
locked. 'Mien there arc some marked, 
"Teachers, Men” and "Teachers, 
Women,” unlocked. Near the audi- 
torium arc two others marked simply, 
“Men” and “Women,” which are in- 
tended primarily for the public when 
the auditorium is being used for some 
function. During the school day card- 
board signs saying “Adults Only” are 
placed on these doors. Girding up my 
maturity, I used this men’s room dur- 
ing my stay at Milgrim. Usually it was 
empty’; but once, as soon as the door 
clicked behind me, a teacher who had 
been concealed in the cubicle began 
jumping up and down to peer over his 
partition and verify my adulthood. 

He was not a voyeur; he was check- 
ing on smoking. At most public high 
schools, students are forbidden to 
smoke, and this is probably the most 
common source of friction with au- 
thorities. It focuses, naturally, on the 
washrooms which are the only place 
students can go where teachers are not 
supposed to be. Milgrim, for a time, 
was more liberal than most; last year 
its administration designated an area 
behind the school where seniors might 
smoke during their lunch period. But, 
as a number of students explained to 
me during interviews, some of these 
seniors had “abused the privilege” by 
lighting up before they got into the 
area, and the privilege had been with- 
drawn. No student, however, ques- 
tioned that smoking was a privilege 
rather than a right. 

The concept of privilege is impor- 
tant at Milgrim. Teachers go to the 
head of the chow line at lunch; when- 
ever I would attempt quietly to stand 
in line the teacher on hall duty would 
remonstrate with me. He was right, 
probably; I was fouling up an entire 
informal social system by my ostenta- 
tion. Students on hall patrol also were 
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his need to give in to his feelings, or 
swing out in his own style, or creep 
off and pull himself together. 

The little things shock most. ITigh- 
school students— and not just, or even 
particularly, at Milgrim— have a pris- 
oner’s sense of time. They don’t know 
what time it is outside. The research 
which occasioned my presence at Mil- 
grim, Ilartsburgh, and the other schools 
in my study required me to interview 
each of twenty-five to thirty students 
at each school three times. My first 
appointment with each student was 
set lip by his guidance counselor; I 
would make the next appointment di- 
rectly with the student and issue him 
the passes he needed to keep it. The 
student has no open time at his own 
disposal; he has to select the period 
he can miss with least loss to himself, 
Students well-adapted to the school 
usually pick study halls; poorer or 
more troublesome students pick the 
times of their most disagreeable classes; 
both avoid cutting classes in which the 
teacher is likely to respond vindictively 
to their absence. Most students, when 
asked when they would like to come 
for their next interview, replied, “1 
can come any time.” When I pointed 
out to them that there must, after all, 
be some times that would be more 
convenient for them than others, they 
would say, “Well tomorrow, fourth 
period” or whatever. But hardly any of 
them knew when this would be in 
clock time. High-scbool classes empha- 
size the importance of punctuality by 
beginning at regular but uneven times 
like 10:43 and 11:27, which are, in- 
deed, hard to remember; and the stu- 
dents did not know when this was. 

How typical is all this? The ele- 
ments of the composition— the passes, 
the tight scheduling, the reliance on 
threats of detention or suspension as 
modes of social control are nearly uni- 
versal. The usurpation of any possible 
area of student initiative, physical or 


mental, is about as universal. Milgrim 
forbids boys to wear trousers that end 
more than six inches above the floor, 
and has personnel fully capable of 
measuring them. But most high schools 
have some kind of dress regulation; I 
know of none that accepts and relies 
on the tastes of students. 

There arc differences, to be sure, in 
tone; and these matter. They greatly 
affect the impact of the place on stu- 
dents. Take, for comparison and con- 
trast, Hartsburgh High. Not fifteen 
miles from Milgrim, Hartsburgh is an 
utterly different community. It is 
larger, more compact, and more sub- 
urban; more of a place. Hartsburgh 
High is much more dominantly middle 
class and there are few Negroes in the 
high school there. 

First impressions of Hartsburgh High 
are almost bound to be favorable. The 
building, like Milgrim, is new; unlike 
Milgrim’s, it is handsome. External 
walls arc mostly glass, which gives a 
feeling of light, air, and space. At 
Hartsburgh there is none of the snarl- 
ing, overt hostility that taints the at- 
mosphere at Milgrim. There are no 
raucous buzzers; no bells of any kind. 
Instead, there are little blinker lights 
arranged like the Mexican flag. The 
green light blinks and the period is 
over; the white light signals a warning; 
when the red light blinks it is time to 
be in your classroom. Dress regulations 
exist but are less rigorous than at Mil- 
grim. Every Wednesday, however, is 
dress-up day; boys are expected to wear 
ties and jackets or jacket-sweaters, the 
girls wear dresses rather than skirts 
and sweaters. The reason is that on 
Wednesday the school day ends with 
an extra hour of required assembly 
and, as the students explain, there are 
often outside visitors for whom they 
are expected to look their best. 

Students at Hartsburgh seem much 
more relaxed than at Milgrim. In the 
grounds outside the main entrance, 
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Both are preoccupied with good public 
relations as they understand them. 
Both are inflexible, highly authoritar- 
ian men. But their situations are dif- 
ferent. 

At Milgrim there is a strong district 
superintendent; imaginative if not par- 
ticularly humane, he is oriented toward 
the national educational scene. He 
likes to have projects, particularly in 
research guidance. Guidance officers 
report through their chairman directly 
to him, not to the building principal; 
and the guidance staff is competent, 
tough, and completely professional. 
When wrangles occur over the welfare 
of a student they are likely to be open, 
with the principal and the guidance 
director as antagonists; both avoid such 
encounters if possible, and neither can 
count on the support of the district 
office; but when an outside force- 
like an outraged parent— precipitates a 
conflict, it is fought out. At Hartsburgh, 
the district superintendent is primarily 
interested in running a tight ship with 
no problems. To this end, he backs the 
authority of the principal whenever 
this might be challenged. The guidance 
office is vestigial and concerned pri- 
marily with college placement and 
public relations in the sense of induc- 
ing students to behave in socially ac- 
ceptable ways with a minimum of fuss. 

In these quite different contexts, 
demographic differences in the student 
bodies have crucial consequences. At 
Milgrim, the working-class students are 
not dominant— they have not quite 
enough self-confidence or nearly 
enough social savvy to be— but they are 
close enough to it to be a real threat to 
the nice, college-bound youngsters who 
set the tone in their elementary and 
junior high school and who expect to 
go on dominating the high school, 
lliese view the rapid influx of lower- 
status students as a rising wave that 
can engulf them, while the newcomers, 


many of whom are recent migrants or 
high-school transfers from the city, 
can remember schools in which they 
felt more at home. 

The result is both to split and to po- 
larize student feeling about the school, 
its administration, and other students. 
Nobody likes Milgrim High. But the 
middle-class students feel that what has 
ruined it is the lower-class students, 
and that the punitive constraint with 
which the school is run is necessary to 
keep them in line. In some cases these 
students approach paranoia: one girl- 
commenting on a mythical high school 
described in one of our semi-projective 
research instruments— said, “Well, it 
says here that the majority of the stu- 
dents are Negro— about a third” (the 
actual statement is “about a fifth”). 

The working-class students are hard- 
pressed; but being hard-pressed they 
are often fairly realistic about their po- 
sition. If the Citizenship Corps that 
functions so smoothly and smugly at 
Hartsburgh were to be installed at Mil- 
grim, those who actually turned people 
in and got them in trouble would 
pretty certainly receive some after- 
school instruction in the way social 
classes differ in values and in the pro- 
pensity for non-verbal self-expression. 
At Milgrim, the working-class kids 
know where they stand and stand 
there. They are exceptionally easy to 
interview because the interviewer need 
not be compulsively non-directive. 
Once they sense that they are re- 
spected, they respond enthusiastically 
and with great courtesy. But they do 
not alter their position to give the in- 
terviewer what they think he wants, or 
become notably anxious at disagreeing 
with him. They are very concrete in 
handling experience and are not given 
to generalization. Most of them seem 
to have liked their elementary school, 
and they share the general American 
respect for education down to the last 
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cliche— but then one will add, as an 
afterthought, not bothering even to be 
contemptuous, “Of course, you can’t 
respect this school.” They deal with 
their situation there in correspondingly 
concrete terms. Both schools had stu- 
dent courts last year, for example, and 
Hartsburgh still does, though few stu- 
dents not in the Citizenship Corps pay 
much attention to it. Student traffic 
corpsmen give much attention to it. 
Student traffic corpsmen give out tick- 
ets for corridor offenses, and these 
culprits are brought before an elected 
student judge with an administrative 
official of the school present as adviser. 
But Milgrim had a student court last 
year that quickly became notorious. 
The “hoody element” got control of 
it, and since most of the defendants 
were their buddies, they were either 
acquitted or discharged on pleas of 
insanity. The court was disbanded. 

The struggle at Milgrim is therefore 
pretty open, though none of the pro- 
tagonists see it as a struggle for free- 
dom or could define its issues in terms 
of principles. The upper-status students 
merely assent to the way the school is 
run, much as middle-class white South- 
erners assent to what the sheriff’s office 
does, while the lower-status students 
move, or get pushed, from one em- 
broilment to the next without ever 
quite realizing that what is happening 
to them is part of a general social pat- 
tern. At Hartsburgh the few lower- 
status students can easily be ignored 
rather than feared by their middle- 
class compeers who set the tone. They 
are not sufficiently numerous or aggres- 
sive to threaten the middle-class young- 
sters or their folkways; but, for the 
same reason, they do not force the 
middle-class youngsters to make com- 
mon cause with the administration. 
The administration, like forces of law 
and order generally in the United 
States, is accepted without deference 


as a part of the way things are and 
work. Americans rarely expect author- 
ity to be either intelligent or forth- 
right; it looks out for its own interests 
as best it can. Reformers and trouble- 
makers only make it nervous and there- 
fore worse; the best thing is to take ad- 
vantage of it when it can help you and 
at other times to go on living your own 
life and let it try to stop you. 

This is what the Hartsburgh stu- 
dents usually do, and, on the whole, 
the results are pleasant. The young- 
sters, being to some degree ivy, do not 
constantly remind the teachers, as the 
Milgrim students do, that their jobs 
have no connection with academic 
scholarship. Many of the teachers, for 
their part, act and sound like college 
instructors, do as competent a job, 
and enjoy some of the same satisfac- 
tions. The whole operation moves 
smoothly. Both Milgrim and Harts- 
burgh are valid examples— though of 
very different aspects— of American de- 
mocracy in action. And in neither 
could a student learn as much about 
civil liberty as a Missouri mule knows 
at birth. 

What is learned in high school, or 
for that matter anywhere at all, de- 
pends far less on what is taught than 
on what one actually experiences in the 
place. The quality of instruction in 
high school varies from sheer rot to 
imaginative and highly skilled teaching. 
But classroom content is often handled 
at a creditable level and is not in itself 
the source of the major difficulty. Both 
at Milgrim and Hartsburgh, for ex- 
ample, the students felt that they were 
receiving competent instruction and 
that this was an undertaking the 
school tried seriously to handle. I 
doubt, however, that this makes up for 
much of the damage to which high- 
school students are systematically sub- 
jected. What is formally taught is just 
not that important, compared to the 
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but by a process of continuous and 
almost entirely unconscious emotional 
homeostasis, in which each member 
affects and accommodates to the needs, 
feelings, fantasy life, and character 
structure of the others. This may be, 
and often is, a terribly destructive proc- 
ess; I intend no defense of the family 
as a social institution. But children 
grow up in homes or the remnants of 
homes; are in physical fact dependent 
on parents, and too intimately related 
to them to permit their area of freedom 
to be precisely defined. This is not be- 
cause they have no rights or are entitled 
to less respect than adults, but because 
intimacy conditions freedom and 
growth in ways too subtle and contin- 
uous to be defined as overt acts. 

Free societies depend on their mem- 
bers to leam early and thoroughly that 
public authority is not like that of the 
family; that it cannot he expected — or 
trusted— to respond with sensitivity 
and intimate perception to the needs 
of individuals but must rely basically, 
though as humanely as possible, on the 
impartial application of general for- 
mulae. This means that it must be 
kept functional, specialized, and limi- 
ted to matters of public policy; the 
meshes of the law are too coarse to be 
worn to the skin. Especially in an open 
society, where people of very different 
backgrounds and value systems must 
function together, it would seem obvi- 
ous that each must understand that he 
may not push others further than their 
common undertaking demands, or im- 
pose upon them a manner of life that 
they feel to be alien. 

After the family, the school is the 
first social institution an individual 
must deal with— the first place in 
which he learns to handle himself 
with strangers. The school establishes 
the pattern of his subsequent assump- 
tions as to what relations between the 
individual and society are appropriate 


and which constitute invasions of pri- 
vacy and constraints on his spirit— 
what the British, with exquisite preci- 
sion, call “taking a liberty.” But the 
American public school evolved as a 
melting pot, under the assumption that 
it had not merely the right but the 
duty to impose a common standard of 
genteel decency on a polyglot body 
of immigrants’ children and thus in- 
sure their assimilation into the better 
life of the American dream. It ac- 
cepted, also, the tacit assumption that 
genteel decency was as far as it could 
go. If America has generally been gov- 
erned by the practical man’s im- 
patience with other individuals’ rights, 
it has also accepted the practical man's 
determination to preserve his property 
by discouraging public extravagance. 
With its neglect of personal privacy 
and individual autonomy the school 
incorporates a considerable measure of 
Galbraith’s “public squalor.” The plant 
may be expensive— for this is capital 
goods; but little is provided graciously, 
liberally, simply as an amenity, either 
to teachers or students, though admin- 
istrative offices have begun to assume 
an executive look. 

The first thing the student learns, 
then, is that as a minor, he is subject 
to peculiar restraints; the second is that 
these restraints are general, not limited 
either by custom or by the schools’ pre- 
sumed commitment to the curriculum. 
High-school administrators are not pro- 
fessional educators in the sense that a 
physician, an attorney, or a tax ac- 
countant are professionals. They do 
not, that is, think of themselves as 
practitioners of a specialized instruc- 
tional craft, who derive their authority 
from its requirements. They are 
specialists in keeping an essentially 
political enterprise from being strangled 
by conflicting community attitudes 
and pressures. They are problem-ori- 
ented, and the feelings and needs for 
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growth of their captive and unenfran- 
chised clientele are the least of their 
problems; for the status of the teen- 
ager” in the community is so lovv that 
even if he rebels, the school is not 
blamed for the conditions against 
which he is rebelling. He is simply 
a truant or a juvenile delinquent; at 
worst the school has “failed to reach 
him." What high-school personnel be- 
come specialists in, ultimately, is the 
control of large groups of students 
even at catastrophic expense to their 
opportunity to learn. These controls 
are not exercised primarily to facilitate 
instruction, and particularly, they are 
in no way limited to matters bearing 
on instruction. At several schools in our 
sample boys had been ordered some- 
times on the complaint of teachers—to 
shave off beards. One of these boys 
had played football for the school; he 
was told that, although the school had 
no legal authority to require him to 
shave, he would be barred from the 
banquet honoring the team unless he 
complied. Dress regulations are another 
case in point. 

Of course these are petty restric- 
tions, enforced by petty penalties. 
American high schools arc not concen- 
tration camps. But 1 am not complain- 
ing about their severity; what disturbs 
me is what they teach their students 
concerning the proper relationship of 
the individual to society, and m this 
respect the fact that the restrictions 
and penalties are unimportant in them- 
selves makes matters worse. Gross in- 
vasions are more easily recognized tor 
what they arc; petty restrictions are 
only resisted by “troublemakers. \' hat 
matters in the end is that the schoo 
docs not take its own business at can- 
cation seriously enough to mind it. 

The effects on flic students arc man- 
ifold. The concepts of dignity and pri- 
vacy. notably deficient in American 
adult folkways, arc not permitted to 


develop here. The school’s assumption 
of custodial control of students im- 
plies that power and authority are in- 
distinguishable. If the school’s author- 
ity is not limited to matters pertaining 
to education, it cannot be derived from 
its educational responsibilities. It is a 
naked, empirical fact, to be accepted 
or controverted according to the possi- 
bilities of the moment. In such a 
world, power counts more than legiti- 
macy; if you don’t have power, it is 
naive to think you have rights that 
must be respected . . . wise up. High 
school students experience regulation 
only as control, not as protection; they 
know, for example, that the principal 
will generally uphold the teacher in 
any conflict with a student regardless 
of the merits of the case. Translated 
into the high-school idiom, suaviter m 
modo, iortiter in re becomes If you 
get caught, it’s just your ass.” 

Students do not often resent this; 
that is the tragedy. All weakness tends 
to corrupt, and impotence corrupts ab- 
solutely. Identifying, as the weak must, 
with the more powerful and frustrat- 
ing of the forces that impinge upon 
them they accept the school as the 
way life is and close their minds against 
the anxiety of perceiving alternatives. 
Many students like high school; others 
loathe and fear it. But even the latter 
do not object to it on principle; the 
school effectively obstructs their tam- 
ing of the principles on which ob|CC- 
tion might be based; though these 
arc among the principles that, we 
boast, distinguish us from totalitarian 

societies. , 

Yet finally, the consequence of com 
tinning through adolescence to sub- 
mit to diffuse authority that is not de- 
rived from the task at hand-as a 
doctor's orders or the training regula- 
tions of an athletic coach, for example, 
usually arc-is more serious than po- 
litical incompetence or weakness ot 
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character. There is a general arrest of 
development. An essential part of grow- 
ing up is learning that, though differ- 
ences of power among men lead to 
brutal consequences, all men are peers; 
none is omnipotent, none derives his 
potency from magic, but only from 
his specific competence and function. 
The policeman represents the majesty 
of the state, but this does not mean 
that he can put you in jail; it means, 
precisely, that he cannot— at least not 
for long. Any person or agency respon- 
sible for handling throngs of young 
people— especially if he does not like 
them or is afraid of them— is tempted 
to claim diffuse authority and snare 
the youngster in the trailing remnants 
of childhood emotion which always re- 
main to trip him. Schools succumb to 
this temptation, and control pupils by 
reinvoking the sensations of childhood 
punishment, which remain effective be- 
cause they were originally selected, 
with great unconscious guile, to dram- 
atize the child’s weakness in the face 
of authority. “If you act like a bunch 
of spoiled brats, we’ll treat you like a 
bunch of spoiled brats,” is a favorite 
dictum of sergeants, and school per- 
sonnel, when their charges begin to 
Show an awkward capacity for inde- 
pendence. 

Thus the high school is permitted to 
infantilize adolescence; in fact, it is 
encouraged to by the widespread hos- 
t ? lty . t ° , teen ' a gers” and the anxiety 
about their conduct found throughout 
our society. It does not allow much 
maturation to occur during the years 


when most maturation would naturally 
occur. Maturity, to be sure, is not con- 
spicuously characteristic of American 
adult life, and would almost certainly 
be a threat to the economy. So per- 
haps in this, as in much else, the high 
school is simply the faithful servant of 
the community. 

There are two important ways in 
which it can render such service. The 
first of these is through its impact on 
individuals: on their values, their con- 
ception of their personal worth, their 
patterns of anxiety, and on their mas- 
tery and ease in the world— which de- 
termine so much of what they think 
of as their fate. The second function 
of the school is Darwinian; its biases, 
though their impact is always on indi- 
vidual youngsters, operate systemati- 
cally to mold entire social groups. 
These biases endorse and support the 
values and patterns of behavior of cer- 
tain segments of the population, pro- 
riding their members with the creden- 
tials and shibboleths needed for the 
next stages of their journey, while they 
instill in others a sense of inferiority 
and warn the rest of society against 
them as troublesome and untrustwor- 
thy. In this way the school contributes 
simultaneously to social mobility and 
to social stratification. It helps see to 
it that the kind of people who get 
ahead are the kind who will support 
the social system it represents, while 
those who might, through intent or 
merely by their being, subvert it, are 
left behind as a salutary moral lesson. 
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Twenty-Five Years of Educational Research 

BENJAMIN S. BLOOM 
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seen in this perspective. (For a complete survey of educational research 
the reader is referred to the Encyclopedia of Educational Research and to 
periodicals of the AERA). 


As President of The American Edu- 
cational Research Association I have 
been trying to take stock of what we 
have accomplished during the past 
quarter of a century. Such stock tak- 
ing tells as much about the person 
doing the inventory as it does about 
the field. Although the President (now 
Past President) of an organization 
may believe that his role gives him 
access to more information and a more 
objective perspective than is available 
to others, this is probably one of the 
delusions fostered by the office. 

In any case, it is this writer’s hope 
that each group of educational research 
workers will be sufficiently provoked 
by this paper to undertake a similar 
effort on their own to determine what 
has been accomplished over the past 
25 years by our educational research. 
Such efforts should take into consider- 
ation the ways in which we have 
worked and should give some thought 
to the ways in which our efforts in the 
future can be increasingly effective. 
Each group will probably see the field 
from a different perspective, and it is 
to be hoped that sharing these perspec- 
twes and stock taking will enable us 
to find a better base for our work in 
the future. 


Need for Stock Taking 

This is the 50th anniversary of The 
American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation. An anniversary provides a cere- 
monial occasion for stock taking, but 
it hardly warrants an effort to do more 
than engage in the appropriate senti- 
mental reminiscences. 

Somewhat greater motivation for the 
task may be derived from the rapid 


increase in federal funding of educa- 
tional research and development. The 
increase from the level of support in 
1960 has been of the order of 2,000 
per cent. This increase has been so 
rapid that few of us have had the op- 
portunity to assess the overall effects 
of these funds on educational research, 
to say nothing about the effects they 
have had on education. We are all 
aware that the increases in support are 
in large measure based on faith in the 
“magic” of research. The power of re- 
search has already been amply dem- 
onstrated in medicine, engineering, and 
agriculture. The effects of research in 
the natural sciences have also been 
clearly demonstrated. The case for ed- 
ucational research is yet to be dem- 
onstrated. The effects of the new fund- 
ing on the quantity of educational 
research is already quite evident. We 
anticipate marked changes in the quan- 
tity and quality of students in educa- 
tional training programs, and we have 
already seen the effects of funding in 
bringing new breeds of workers from 
many related fields to educational re- 
search and development. Stock taking 
is an inevitable consequence of new 
governmental funding — let us hope 
that the best minds in the field of 
education will share in the making of 
the inventory. 

An even more telling reason for 
stock taking arises from the new faith 
in education and the new tasks thrust 
on it. Education is looked to for solu- 
tions to problems of poverty, racial dis- 
cor ^> crime and delinquency, urban 
living, peace, and even for the prob- 
lems arising from affluence. The new 
tasks thrust on education require new 
approaches, new understandings, and 
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of education in the scheme of things 
and are interested in making their con- 
tributions to educational research and 
development. 

During the past three years I have 
had an opportunity to visit a number 
of schools and departments of educa- 
tion and to meet with many research 
workers through AERA activities, con- 
ferences and summer institutes. Al- 
though my impressions are highly sub- 
jective, I am convinced that the young 
educational research workers are as 
able a group of research workers as 
can be found in any of the social sci- 
ences. These young people represent 
our most valuable asset, and, if prop- 
erly encouraged and supported in their 
research, they are likely to make major 
contributions to the field. 


Finally, there is no lack of research 
output. Educational research workers 
have no hesitancy about writing up 
their studies and publishing them. 
During the last 25 years approximately 
/0,000 titles were listed in the Review 
of Educational Research. While there 
is some overlap in that the same article 
or book may have been listed in sev- 
eral issues of the Review, it is clear 
that we are now annually publishing 
about 2,500 items that the authors of 
the reviews regard as contributions to 
educational research. From the in- 
nrc SC J*; Sear S h coropleted under 
UJhce of Education grants, it is safe 
to predict that publications of educa- 
tional research will increase rapidly in 
the near future. 


Quantitatively there is no doubt 
that educational research is a lively 
and growing field. In terms of man- 
power and research output it is devel- 
oping rapidly. There arc also some in- 
dications that the quality of research 
personnel is improving, but this is only 
a highly subjective impression. 

Another approach to stock taking 
is to make an estimate of the signifi- 


cant contributions to the field over 
the past quarter of a century. This is a 
highly controversial type of inventory 
and only the most daring or foolish 
individuals are likely to permit their 
summaries to be published. It is my 
hope that although I may find myself 
in the latter category, others will be 
stimulated to do the same in order to 
correct the record. 


Methodological Contributions 

In some ways education is one of 
the strongest fields in the behavioral 
sciences in terms of its contributions 
to research methodology and its use 
of complex techniques and technolo- 
gies for research. With the possible 
exceptions of psychology and econom- 
ics, educational research workers have 
contributed to and used stronger and 
more powerful research procedures 
than have other social scientists. Our 
colleagues in other fields have recog- 
nized this and occasionally accuse us 
of using “elephant guns to shoot at 
fleas.” 1 do not mean to say that all of 
our research is characterized by pre- 
cision and methodological elegance- 
far from it. What I am trying to say 
is that research workers dealing with 
educational problems have contributed 
to and used very powerful research 
methods and procedures and that our 
field does not lag behind other social 
science fields in this respect. 

Especially with respect to statistical 
methods, educational researchers have 
pioneered, adapted, or used skillfully 
a great variety of complex proce- 
dures. Factor analysis, analysis of vari- 
ance, multi-variate procedures, sam- 
pling methods, and research designs 
are some of the areas in which educa- 
tional research workers have made ma- 
jor contributions during the past 
twenty-five years. 

Educational researchers have con- 
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tributed new computer programs and 
have made a great deal of use of com- 
puters and computer technology in 
their research. In the use of computers 
for statistical purposes, for research on 
learning, and for the simulation of 
individual and group processes of 
thought and behavior, workers in edu- 
cational research have been in the fore- 
front. 

Advances have been made by edu- 
cational workers in the mapping of 
human characteristics. The delineation 
of human aptitudes and abilities by 
factor analysis and other methods has 
progressed greatly in the past quarter 
of a century. Closely related to this 
have been the developments in the 
classification of the outcomes of edu- 
cation. These maps have been very 
useful as bases for further research, 
and they have helped greatly in the 
communication process. I regard such 
maps as methodological contributions 
because they enable us to specify some 
of our variables with greater precision 
and because they provide classificatory 
devices for some of our research find- 
ings. , v 

Closely related to these maps or hu- 
man characteristics have been the 
many contributions over the past 25 
years in the development of tests and 
testing procedures. Workers in educa- 
tional research have made many ad- 
vances in the evaluation of student 
progress toward specific objectives of 
education. While much of the work 
has centered on cogniitve outcomes of 
learning, including creativity, some de- 
velopments have taken place in the 
evaluation of interests, attitudes, and 
values. A great deal of work has also 
been done by educational researchers 
in the development of more precise 
instruments for the measurement of 
a large number of aptitudes, abilities, 
and specific personality and emotional 
characteristics. 


One more type of contribution that 
I would regard as methodological has 
been the development of instructional 
procedures. Programed instruction and 
computer assisted instruction are two 
of the more dramatic examples. Other 
instructional procedures such as those 
emphasizing inquiry and discovery 
may also be regarded as methodologi- 
cal contributions. 

Undoubtedly, there have been other 
methodological contributions which 
might have been cited here. I leave it 
to my readers to amend this list and 
to point out important omissions. 

Substantive Contributions 

By substantive contributions I mean 
contributions to new ways of viewing 
a particular phenomenon, new under- 
standing of a particular topic or prob- 
lem, and new ways of stating the 
question or problem. Methodological 
contributions have to do with new 
procedures and techniques for research 
while substantive contributions have 
to do with research which has made a 
difference in the way we think about 
education and learning, in the view of 
a particular educational problem, and, 
we hope, in the way education goes 

on in the school or home. 

This distinction does not embody a 
value judgment about which is the 
more important— methodological or 
substantive. It is likely that progress 
in one type is dependent on progress 
in the other. The development of the 
electron microscope (a methodological 
contribution) dramatically affected our 
understanding of cell tissue and disease 
(substantive contribution). 
opment of new measures and statisti- 
cal techniques (methodological con- 
tributions) are likely to be basic to the 
development of new insights into par- 
ticular areas of learning and develop- 
ment (substantive contributions). 
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In what follows, I propose to name 
a few areas in which I believe certain 
crucial studies have altered, or are 
likely to alter, our way of thinking 
about educational phenomena. I have 
emphasized those areas most directly 
concerned with the educational devel- 
opment of the student. 

One group of studies has vitally af- 
fected our conceptions about the de- 
velopment of the individual. During 
the past 25 years we have gained a 
great deal in our understanding of 
developmental sequences through the 
work of such persons as E. Erickson, 
A. Gesell, R. Havighurst, and J. Piaget. 
These studies of developmental se- 
quence, which have emphasized proc- 
ess, are in large part supported by 
longitudinal research of a more quali- 
tative nature done by workers con- 
nected with the Harvard Growth 
Study, the Berkeley Growth Study, the 
Oakland Growth Study, and the Fels 
Institute. While these studies show 
great individual differences in growth, 
they do reveal an orderly sequence of 
development and the great importance 
of the early years of childhood for 
much of later development. 

Another set of studies has shown 
us a great deal about the effects of the 
environment on the development of 
the individual. Perhaps one of the 
most fundamental distinctions that is 
emerging is the view of the home as 
an educative environment with its own 
curriculum, in contrast to an earlier 
view of the home as a unit in a socio- 
economic or social class status system. 
The role of parents as models has been 
studied in some detail by J. W. Doug- 
las and J. Floud; the teaching style of 
mothers lias been investigated by R 
Hess and S. Stodolsky; while the lan- 
guage learning in the home has been 
studied in depth by B. Bernstein, D. 
McCarthy, and L. Vigotsky. The effect 
of the early environment on concep- 


tual development and intelligence has 
been studied by M. Deutsch, A. Jen- 
sen, J. Me V. Hunt, and R. Wolf. The 
effects of parents and the home on 
attitude formation in relation to the 
schools has been clarified for us by the 
work of J. A. Kahl, D. McClelland, 
and S. Smilansky. Another type of en- 
vironment that has been studied is 
the peer group. The work of J. S. Cole- 
man has enabled us to understand 
some of the effects of the adolescent 
subculture on the individual student. 

Much research has been done on 
the predictability of human character- 
istics. It has become increasingly evi- 
dent that school achievement and 
other characteristics particularly rele- 
vant to the work of the schools can be 
predicted with greater precision than 
was previously thought to be the case, 
especially when the home and school 
characteristics are put in as part of the 
predictor variables. The work of A. 
Payne, F. Peters, and L. Tucker bears 
directly on this problem. 

Quite in contrast to the research on 
the prediction of human characteris- 
tics is the work on the modifiability of 
human characteristics. In one sense 
this is the central task of education 
and much of our research on educa- 
tion is concerned with this problem. 
Some of the more crucial studies 
which seem most pertinent to this 
problem as it relates to young children 
have been done by S. Kirk, S. Gray, 
M. Deutsch, and M, Smilansky. 

During the past twenty-five years 
there has been a tremendous amount 
of research on a great variety of teach- 
ing methods and instructional strate- 
gies. It had been difficult to see any 
generalizations emerging from this re- 
search until models for the study of 
instruction, such as those developed 
by J. Carroll, J. Ginther, and L. Siegel, 
were available. What appears to be 
emerging is that a great variety of in- 
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structional methods yield essentially 
equal outcomes in terms of student 
achievement of lower mental processes, 
such as knowledge or simple skills. 
Large class, small class, T. V. instruc- 
tion, audio-visual methods, lecture, dis- 
cussion, demonstration, team teach- 
ing, programed instruction, authori- 
tarian and non-authoritarian instruc- 
tional procedures, etc. all appear to be 
equally effective methods in helping 
the student learn more information or 
simple skills. This does not mean that 
each use of an instructional approach 
is equally good with every other use of 
the same approach. There is still good 
and bad teaching, good and bad pro- 
gramed instruction, etc. We need 
quality-control studies to insure that a 
particular example of an instructional 
strategy is of the appropriate quality. 
However, we are free to use a great 
variety of instructional methods— if 
the goal of instruction is the acquisi- 
tion of information. In contrast to the 
evidence about the great variety of in- 
structional approaches which are rele- 
vant to the learning of information, is 
the lack of clear evidence about the 
instructional approaches which are ef- 
fective in bringing about significant 
changes in the higher mental processes. 
While the work of P. Dressel, H. M. 
Chausow, E. M. Glaser, R. Suchman 
and others suggests that dialectic 
(rather than didactic) approaches ap- 
pear to be more effective in producing 
changes in higher mental processes, the 
research evidence is far from complete 
and convincing on this point. 

The effect of individual differences 
in learners has always been one of the 
central concerns of educators. Much or 
educational research attempts to bring 
in individual differences as a major 
variable in the investigation. Some 
especially pertinent research on the 
role of personality in learning has been 
reported by such workers as T. M. 


Newcomb, N. Sanford, S. B. Sarason, 
and G. G. Stern. Research on the ef- 
fects of independence vs. dependence 
in learners has been carried on by C. 
Houle, C. McCollough, W. J. Mc- 
Keachie, H. Thelen, and E. L. van 
Atta. 

During the past quarter of a century 
a great deal of work has been done on 
the principles of learning. The role of 
learning cues, student involvement and 
participation, and reward and rein- 
forcement have been clarified by the 
work of J. S. Bruner, J Dollard, E. 
Hilgard, N. E. Miller, B. F. Skinner, 

and R.W. White. 

As a final area in which I believe 
crucial investigations have been re- 
ported during this period is the work 
on sequence in learning. Especially 
noteworthy in revealing some ot the 
considerations involved in learning se- 
quences is the research of N. A. 
Crowder, R. M. Gagne, and B. F. 

^I'am sure that my readers will take 
issue with my classifications of areas 
of research that have been most sig- 
nificant as well as with the particular 
work (or researchers) I have named. 


In Retrospect 

As I indicated earlier, approximately 
70 000 studies were listed in the Re- 
view of Educational Research over the 

past Z? years. Of these 70,000 studies, 

F regard about 70 as being crucial for 
all that follows. That is, about 1 out 
nf 1 000 reported studies seems to me 
to be crucial and significant, approxi- 
mately 3 studies per year. It is likely 
™at a^somewhat more relaxed criterion 
would increase the number of studies 
recorded as crucial by the order of 3 
times the present list. I doubt if any- 
one would increase the list as much 
as 10 times. Even with the threefold 
increase, this would mean no more 
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than 9 crucial studies a year (out of 
approximately 2,500 per year). Perhaps 
this is all that we should expect in edu- 
cational research, and it may be about 
the level expected in any field of re- 
search. However, it is my opinion that 
we need much more in education, and 
I am confident that we can get a great 
deal more if we are willing to mate 
the effort and if the proper research 
strategies are available to us. 

Some Suggestions for the Future 

One way in which we can get more 
and better research is to increase the 
amount of time available for research. 
Very few persons in the United States 
give the largest portion of their time 
to educational research. Administra- 
te? work, teaching, committee respon- 
sibilities, speaking engagements, etc. 
all conspire to reduce the time most of 
us devote to research. It is possible 
that the increase in funding of re- 
search will enable many of us to buy 
more time for research, but research is 
difficult, and there are many tempting 
distractions. We will devote more of 
our time to research as we become 
convinced of the need for research in 
education, and as we become more 
fully aware of the contributions that 
research can make to education. Per- 
haps this is only another way of saying 
that as the demand increases, we will 
find ways of increasing the supply. 

Another way in which we can im- 
prove the quality of educational re- 
search is to improve the qualifications 
of educational research workers. All of 
us must constantly seek to upgrade 
our research competence and ways 
must be found to provide opportunities 
for each of us to secure further train- 
ing as needed. The use of brief train- 
ing sessions is widespread in most fields 
of research, and we must find better 
means of providing such opportunities 


in educational research. The pre-session 
workshops and conferences provided 
by AERA this year represent a small 
move in the right direction. We can 
also improve the quality of educational 
research workers by improving our 
graduate training programs. The new 
grants for training provided by the 
Office of Education give us an oppor- 
tunity to attract the best students and 
to improve our training programs si- 
multaneously. Let us hope that our 
schools of education will take advan- 
tage of both of these possibilities. The 
increased interest in education and 
educational research makes it possible 
to attract to educational research some 
of the outstanding scholars in other 
disciplines. We have already seen this 
taking place. We must find ways of 
involving our colleagues in other fields 
in the attack on educational research 
problems as well as in helping us in 
the training of our graduate students. 

We need advances in our theoretical 
and conceptual schemes, but it is diffi- 
cult to do anything directly which will 
result in improvements in theory and 
model building. We also need im- 
provements in our research methodol- 
ogy and especially in the training of 
research workers in the use of research 
methods. As I have indicated earlier, it 
is my opinion that we do not lag be- 
hind other social sciences in this area. 
Advances in this area will be beneficial 
to us all, but I suspect that this is not 
the direction from which we will se- 
cure great increases in the production 
of crucial research contributions to 
education. 

What is especially needed, in my 
opinion, is the development of basic 
new research strategies which are anal- 
ogous to those which have resulted in 
the rapid strides made in such fields as 
medicine, biology, and physics. Some 
suggestions for this may be found in 
the article “Strong Inference” by John 
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Platt in Science, October 16, 1964. 

Platt, in attempting to explain the 
rapid growth of crucial investigations 
in molecular biology and other fields, 
believes that it is the use of strong in- 
ference which is responsible. There 
are several features of the strong in- 
ference research strategy that I believe 
to be most important for educational 
research. 

1. There is a need for a clear map of the 
present state of the field. Such a map 
should indicate the most promising 
alternative pathways for future re- 
search as well as the alternatives that 
have been found to be inadequate or 
incorrect. Platt points out that in 
molecular biology the different re- 
search groups appear to have worked 
up trees of knowledge in which they 
graphically represent tlie present state 
of the field and the branches show 
the pathways that have been most 
fruitful as well as the ones which have 
not. In such a scheme the research 
view of the home environment as a 
curriculum and instructional approach 
might be contrasted with the less ade- 
quate (for education) research view 
of the home as a sociological status 
unit. This paper represents one effort 
to sketch the nature of such a map 
(or tree). 

2. There is a need for rapid communica- 
tion throughout the country and 
world among the researchers dealing 
with a particular portion of the map. 
It is claimed that research workers 
throughout the world in medicine and 
in some areas of physics and biology 
are able to get word of important dis- 
coveries within 24 hours. I am of the 
opinion that it takes months for edu- 
cational researchers to learn about 
w’hat has been found by other work- 
ers and that it takes years before a 
“discovery” is recognized as such. We 
need to find procedures for speeding 
up the communication process and 
for developing “invisible colleges m 
which educational researchers through' 
out the world can be in close touc i 


with their colleagues working on 
closely related problems. We need 
communication at various stages of 
the research process, but especially at 
the stage where each new finding 
must be related to the overall picture 


or map. , 

It is likely that the development ot 
maps and closer communication would 
do much to discourage research which 
is a mere repetition of something al- 
ready clearly determined by previous 
research. The creation of R and D 
Centers and Regional Laboratories 
will probably result in improved maps 
of the field as well as better commu- 
nication. The publication of lists of 
research in progress will help research- 
ers find colleagues currently interested 
in related problems. The increased use 
of summer centers, training programs 
and conferences of educational re- 
search workers should do much to 
bring communication about educa- 
tional research to the level now found 
in some of the other fields of research. 

3 A major element in strong inference, 

' according to Platt, is the search for 
crucial ways of asking the question 
and for research procedures which 
will yield clearer and more definitive 
results. He suggests the use of mul- 
tinle hypothesis procedures and the 
us P e of research designs that permit the 
testing of several hypotheses simul- 
taneously, in contrast with the slower 
method of taking one hypothesis at a 
time. Some of the newer develop- 
ments in research design and multi 
variate statistical procedures (see Gage, 
Handbook of Research on Teaching, 
1963) appear to me to he relevant to 
. . ! r fr/-mcr inference. 


n e Possible Consequences 

t is likely that one major result of 
. use of some of the elements of 
rong inference” would be a reduc- 
n in the amount of redundant re- 
rch. There is much repetition in 
acational research, and this is par- 
ularlv apparent in any careful scru- 
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tiny of the research summarized in 
the Review of Educational Research 
over the past twenty-five years. It is 
this redundancy that in part explains 
why there are so few examples of cru- 
cial research in the period under con- 
sideration. 

Another possible effect of strong in- 
ference approaches to educational re- 
search could be a greater emphasis on 
the research problems of education 
rather than the methods of research. 
Each of us becomes addicted to fa- 
vorite methods of doing research, and 
we keep looking for problems to which 
our methods may be applied. Perhaps 
we should turn it around and seek the 
important problems of research and 
then select the methods we find to be 
relevant. 

It is possible that this way of look- 


ing at educational research would help 
us to view educational research as 
something which is important in itself. 
Research would be for “real" rather 
than for the gaining of points in a 
rating system related to academic rank, 
salary, prestige, etc. 

Finally, it is to be hoped that the 
use of strong inference approaches 
would result in a rapid sequence of 
fundamental discoveries which could 
then be supported by further replica- 
tion and demonstration under a wide 
range of conditions. 

Let us hope that more powerful re- 
search strategies will enable us to pro- 
duce in the next five years at least as 
many crucial substantive pieces of re- 
search as we produced in the last 25 
years. 


What Do Wc Know about Learning? 

COODWIN WATSON 


The learner himself is, of course, the final object of educational research 
and analysis— the learner and his interaction with his environment and 
with what he or others wish him to learn. The social psychologist provides 
a key link in the behavioral sciences between the contrasting emphases of 
the sociologist and the psychologist. He tells us how people learn -within a 
socnl context. Watson here reviews what we know about learning, with 
special reference to the social context. 


What do we really know today 
about learning? Although no scientific 
truths are established beyond the 
possibility of revision, knowledgeable 
psychologists generally agree on a num- 

Goodwin Watson, "What Do We Know 
about Learning? in Rcvo/uf ion in Teaching, 
cd. Alfred de Crazia and David A. Sohn 
(New 101 k: Bantam Books. Inc., 1962), 
pp. 82-87. 


her of propositions about learning 
which are important for education. 
The educator who bases his program 
on the propositions presented below is 
entitled, therefore, to feel that he is on 
solid psychological ground and not on 
shifting sands. 

Behaviors which arc rewarded (rein- 
forced) are more likely to recur. 

This most fundamental law of Ieam- 
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ing has been demonstrated in literally 
thousands of experiments. It seems to 
hold for every sort of animal from 
earthworms to highly intelligent adults. 

The behavior most likely to emerge in 
any situation is that which the subject 
found successful or satisfying previ- 
ously in a similar situation. No other 
variable affects learning so powerfully. 
The best-planned learning provides for 
a steady, cumulative sequence of suc- 
cessful behaviors. 

Reward (reinforcement), to be most 
effective in learning, must follow al- 
most immediately after the desired be- 
havior and be clearly connected with 
that behavior in the mind of the 
learner. 

The simple word “right,” coming 
directly after a given response, will 
have more influence on learning than 
any big reward which comes much 
later or which is dimly connected with 
many responses so that it can’t really 
reinforce any of them. Much of the 
effectiveness of programed self-instruc- 
tion lies in the fact that information 
about success is fed back immediately 
for each learner response. A total mark 
on a test the day after it is admin- 
istered has little or no reinforcement 
value for the specific answers. 

Sheer repetition without indications 
of improvement or any kind of rein- 
forcement (reward) is a poor way to 
attempt to learn. 

Practice is not enough. The learner 
cannot improve by repeated efforts un- 
less he is informed whether or not each 
effort has been successful. 

Threat and punishment have van- 
able and uncertain effects upon learn- 
ing: They may make the punished re- 
sponse more likely or less likely to 
recur; they may set up avoidance tend- 
encies which prevent further learning. 

Punishment is not, psychologically, 
the reverse of reward. It disturbs, the 
relationship of the learner to the situa- 


tion and the teacher. It does not assist 
the learner in finding and fixing the 
correct response. 

Readiness for any new learning is a 
complex product of interaction among 
such factors as (a) sufficient physio- 
logical and psychological maturity, (b) 
sense of the importance of the new 
learning for the learner in his world, 

(c) mastery of prerequisites providing 

a fair chance of success, and (d) free- 
dom from discouragement (expecta- 
tion of failure) or threat (sense of 

^Conversely, the learner will not be 
ready to try new responses which are 
beyond his powers or are seen as value- 
less or too dangerous. 

Opportunity for fresh, novel, stimu- 
lating experience is a kind of reward 
which is quite effective m conditioning 

^Experiments indicate that lower ani- 
mals (rats, dogs, monkeys) will lea 
as effectively when they receive re 
wards of new experience or satisfied 
curiosity as they will when the re 
wards gratify physical desires. ®™‘been 
stimulating new insights have be . en 
found to be effective as rewards for 
the learning efforts of human beings. 

The type of reward that results from 
achievement is the type of reward (re- 
inforcement) that has the hignest 
transfer value to other life situations 
1 Any extrinsic reward— candy or stars 

on a chart or commendation— depends 

on the dispenser. There is no need to 

Wiethe extrinsic reward. TTe intrinsic 


reward system is always present for the 
learner, Tid he sees little gain in fool- 

in Leime e rs progress in an area of learn- 
■ i « f a r as they need to in order 
to^ achieve their purposes- Often they 
do only well enough to get ) ■ w 1 
increased motivation, they improve. 
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Studies of reading speed show that 
practice alone will not bring improve- 
ment; a person may have read books 
for years at his customary rate, but 
with new* demands and opportunities 
he may be able to double that rate. 

The most effective effort is put forth 
by children when they attempt tasks 
which are not too easy and not too 
hard— where success seems quite pos- 
sible but not certain. It is not reason- 
able to expect a teacher to set an ap- 
propriate level for each pupil in a class; 
pupils can, however, be helped to set 
their own goals to bring maximum sat- 
isfaction and learning. 

Children are more likely to throw 
themselves wholeheartedly into a leam- 
ing project if they themselves have par- 
ticipated in the selection and planning 
of the project. 

Genuine participation (not pre- 
tended sharing) increases motivation, 
adaptability, and speed of learning. 

Excessive direction by the teacher 
is likely to result in apathetic conform- 
ity, defiance, scapegoating, and escape 
from the whole affair. 

Autocratic leadership has been found 
to increase dependence of members on 
the leader and to generate resentment 
(conscious or unconscious) which finds 
expression in attack on weaker figures 
or esen the sabotage of the work. 

Overstrict discipline is associated 
with more conformity*, anxiety*, shy- 
ness, and acquiescence in children; 
greater permissiveness is associated 
with more initiative and creativity*. 

In comparisons of children whose 
parents were most permissive in home 
discipline with those whose parents 
were most strict (both groups of par- 
ents losing and concerned), the young- 
sters from permissive homes showed 
more enterprise, self-confidence, curi- 
osity*, and originalitv. 

Many pupils experience so much 
criticism, failure, and discouragement 
in school that their self-confidence. 


level of aspiration, and sense of worth 
are damaged. 

The pupil who sees himself at his 
worst in school is likely to place little 
value on study and to seek his role of 
importance outside the classroom. He 
may carry through life a sense of be- 
ing not good for much. He is likely 
also to feel resentment at schools, 
teachers, and books. 

When children or adults experience 
too much frustration, their behavior 
ceases to be integrated, purposeful, and 
rational. The threshold of what is “too 
much” varies; it is lowered by previous 
failures. 

Pupils who have had little success 
and almost continuous failure at school 
tasks are in no condition to think, to 
learn, or even to pay attention. They 
may turn their anger outward against 
respectable society* or inward against 
themselves. 

Pupils think whenever they encoun- 
ter an obstacle, difficulty’, puzzle, or 
intellectual challenge which interests 
them. The process of thinking involves 
designing and testing plausible solu- 
tions for the problem as understood by 
the thinker. 

It is useless to command people to 
think; they must feel concerned to get 
somewhere and eager to remove an 
obstruction on the way. 

The best way to help pupils form a 
general concept is to present the con- 
cept in numerous and varied specific sit- 
uations — contrasting experiences with 
and without the desired concept — and 
then to encourage precise formulations 
of the general idea and its application 
in situations different from those in 
which the concept was learned. 

For example, the concept of democ- 
racy might be illustrated not only 
m national government but also in 
familiar situations of home, school, 
church, jobs, clubs, and local affairs. 
It is best understood when it is con- 
trasted with other power structures 
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such as autocracy, oligarchy, or laissez 
faire. 

The experience of learning by sud- 
den insight into a previously confused 
or puzzling situation arises when (a) 
there has been a sufficient background 
and preparation, (b) attention is given 
to the relationships operative in the 
whole situation, (c) the perceptual 
structure “frees” the key elements to 
be shifted into new patterns, (d) the 
task is meaningful and within the 
range of ability of the subject. 

The term “cognitive reorganization 
is sometimes applied to this experi- 
ence. Suddenly the scene changes into 
one that seems familiar and can be 
coped with. 

Learning from reading is facilitated 
more by time spent recalling what has 
been read than by rereading. 

In one experiment (typical of many), 
students who spent 80 per cent of 
their learning periods trying to remem- 
ber what they had read surpassed those 
who snpnf nnlv nPt rent of the time 


wnai uiey naa icau ^ _ — 

who spent only 60 per cent of the time 
on recollection. The students who 
spent all the time reading and reread- 
ing the assignment made the poorest 
record. 

Forgetting proceeds rapidly at first-- 
then more and more slowly. Recall 
shortly after learning reduces the 
amount forgotten. 

Within twenty-four hours after 
learning something, a large part is for- 
gotten unless efforts are made to pre- 
vent forgetting. A thing can be re- 
learned more quickly than it was 
learned originally, however, and if it 
is reviewed several times at gradually 
increasing intervals, it can be retained 
for some time. 

People remember new information 
which confirms their previous attitudes 
better than they remember new infor- 
mation which runs counter to their 
previous attitudes. . 

Studies consistently show that indi- 
viduals who feel strongly on a contro- 


versial issue, and who are asked to read 
presentations of both sides, remember 
the facts and arguments which support 
their feelings better than they recall 

those on the opposite side. 

What is learned is most likely to be 
available for use if it is learned in a 
situation much like that in which it 
is to be used and immediately preced- 
ing the time when it is needed. Learn- 
ing in childhood, then forgetting, and 
later relearning when need arises is not 
an efficient procedure. 

The best time to learn is when the 
learning can be useful. Motivation is 
then strongest and forgetting less of a 
problem. Much that is now taught 
children might be more effective if 
taught to responsible adults. 

If there is a discrepancy between the 
real objectives and the tests used to 
measure achievement, the latter be- 
come the main influence upon choice 
of subject matter and method. Curricu- 
lum and teaching geared to standard- 
ized tests and programed learning are 
likely to concentrate only on learn 
ings which can be easily checked and 

SC °The most rapid mental growth 
comes during infancy and early child- 
hood; the average child achieve about 
half of his total mental growth by 

3g In the first two years a normal child 
transforms the “big, buzzing, bloom- 
ng confusion” of his first conscious ex- 
perience to organized perception of 
familiar faces, spoken words, surround- 
ings toys, bed, clothing, and foods. He 
differentiates himself from others, high 
from low, many from few approval 

sr.fcse3-.irw 

condition further growth. 

No r n f\1h"oHime^h 

ffmqmred for historical perspective. 
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The so-called facts of history-1492, 
1776, and all that— can be learned by 
children but without any real grasp of 
what life was like in another period or 
in a different country. Most instruc- 
tion in ancient, medieval, and even 
modem history is no more real to chil- 
dren than are fairy tales. 

Ability to learn increases with age 


up to adult years. The apparent de- 
cline is largely the result of lack of 
motivation. We can coerce children 
into school activities; adult education 
is mostly voluntary. Men and women 
can, if they wish, master new lan- 
guages, new ideas, and new ways of 
acting or problem-solving even at sixty 
and seventy years of age. 


Technology in the Schools 

CHARLES E. SILHERMAN 


According to one view, education is the last major “ industry ’ to be auto- 
mated. Exponents of this view point to the prospects for a technological 
breakthrough by reviewing the role of technology in the industrial, agri- 
cu fural, medical, and scientific revolutions. In education the principal 
new technology used by schools is the paperback text, but the tech- 
no ogica potential for this, the printing press, has been around for many 
cen urtes. Even at that, most schools cling to hardcover texts and scorn 
the new paperbacks. 

In many places experimental and often haphazard use is made of other 
cc mo ogy TV, radio, films, talking typewriters, machine programs, etc.— 
but none has yet found a significant place in school instruction. The com- 
vrJL* t IC S f r ° * llS tec hn°l°gy and has been the object of greater in - 
mnditJ 1 v 'rfV ^ expectation than any other educational corn- 
will hnv i t C t l a au d sellers of the new hardware 

Z ZZ%'°,Z Cl,C f ™ AmCTican education. They represent impor- 
lasidc from th° 7 mdustrial community whose interests in the schools 
tive Thesr a nt h ° CXt mc f nu l actuTers ) have been dormant, if not nega- 
te mad in T 7* " ^ H that P** investments 

Z7 lt YZ ~7 nc ! ‘° pmchase thA Zdlare products. Be- 
TsZbes th '7Z7e, C ** t0 imp, ° « ■*»* instruction. Silberman 
to knowledge aha r / '"t ?®" cndlhc "hardware" and examines its relation 
to knowledge about teaehmg and learning, the "software." 


"Public education is the last great 
stronghold of the manual trades,” 
John Henry Martin, superintendent of 
schools in Mount Vernon, New York, 


Charles E. Silberman, ‘Technology is 
Knocking at the Schoolhome Door," Fortune 
Magazine, August, 1966. 


recently told a congressional commit- 
tee. “In education, the industrial revo- 
lution has scarcely begun.” 

But begun it has — slowly, to be sure, 
hut irresistibly, and with the most pro- 
found consequences for both educa- 
tion and industry. The past year has 
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seen an explosion of interest in the 
application of electronic technology to 
education and training. Hardly a week 
or month goes by without an an- 
nouncement from some electronics 
manufacturer or publishing firm that 
it is entering the “education market 
via merger, acquisition, joint venture, 
or working arrangement. And a num- 
ber of electronics firms have been 
building substantial capabilities of 
their own in the education field. 

Business has discovered the schools, 
and neither is likely to be the same 
again. It may be a bit premature to 
suggest, as Superintendent Martin 
does, that “the center of gravity for 
educational change is moving from the 
teachers' college and the superintend- 
ent’s office to the corporation execu- 
tive suite.” But there can be no doubt 


about the long-term significance of 
business' new interest in the education 


market. The companies now coming 
into the market have resources— of 
manpower and talent as well as of 
capital— far greater than the education 
market has ever seen before. They 
have, in addition, a commitment to 
innovation and an experience in man- 
agement that is also new to the field. 

The romance between business and 
the schools began when the federal 
government took on the role of match- 
maker. Indeed, the new business in- 
terest in education is a prime example 
of Lyndon Johnson's “creative federal- 
ism” at work. Federal purchasing power 
is being used to create — indeed, almost 
to invent — a sizable market for new 
educational materials and technologies. 
Until now, the stimulus has come 
mainly from the Department of De- 
fense and the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. But the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 pro- 
vided large federal grants to the 
schools for the purchase of textbooks, 
library books, audio-visual equipment, 
etc. It also greatly expanded the Office 


of Education’s research-and-develop- 
ment activities and gave it the preroga- 
tive, for the first time, to contract with 
profit-making as well as nonprofit insti- 
tutions. . . 

The most remarkable characteristic 
of industry’s invasion of the education 
market is that it has been accompanied 
by the affiliation of otherwise unre- 
lated businesses. The electronics com- 
panies have felt the need for soft- 
ware,” i.e., organized informational 
and educational material, to put into 
their equipment and have gone in 
search of such publishing companies 
as possessed it. Some of the publishing 
companies, in turn, particularly text- 
book publishers, have been apprehen- 
sive about the long-range future of 
their media and willingly joined in 
such auspicious marriages of conven- 
ience. As R.C.A.’s Chairman David 
Sarnoff explained his company s merger 
with Random House last May, ™ey 
have the software and we have the 

hardware.” , 

The fact is that, as far as education 
is concerned, neither side has either 
vet. In time, the application of elec- 
tronic technology can and will sub- 
stantially improve the quality of m 
struction. Experiments with the Edi- 
son Responsive Environment Talking 
Typewriter suggest that it has great 

potential for teaching children to read. 

IBM has been working on the devel- 
opment of teaching systems since : the 
late )950’s and is now selling its IBM 

] 500 instructional system to a limited 
number of educators for research, 
velopment, and operational use Bu 
a lot of problems— m hardware as well 
as software — will have to be solved be- 
fore the computer finds wide accept- 
ance as a teaching device, No _ com- 


as a - , 

puter manufacturer, _ta maniple, has 


manurauiuiw, — -- * 
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guage and containing a normal quota 
of misspellings and grammatical errors 
—and none has promised it can pro- 
duce machines at a cost that can com- 
pete with conventional modes of in- 
struction. 

On the other hand, without the 
appropriate software, a computerized 
teaching system results in what com- 
puter people call a “GIGO system” 
—garbage in and garbage out. “The po- 
tential value of computer-assisted in- 
struction,” as Dr. Launor F. Carter, 
senior vice president of System Devel- 
opment Corp., flatly states, “depends 
on the quality of the instructional ma- 
terial” that goes into it. But the soft- 
ware for a computer-assisted instruc- 
tional system does not yet exist; in- 
deed, no one yet knows how to go 
about producing it. The new “educa- 
tion technology industry,” as Professor 
J. Sterling Livingston of Harvard Busi- 
ness School pointed out at a Defense 
Department-Office of Education con- 
terence in June, “is not being built on 
any important technology of its own.” 
On the contrary, it “is being built as a 
satellite of the Information Technology 
Industry It is being built on the tech- 
nology of information processing, stor- 
age, retrieval, transmission, and re- 
■ b y fi ™s whose primary 
objective is that of supplying iSforma. 
tion processing and reproduction equip- 
ment and services." And neither these 
firms nor the professional educators, 
nor the scholars studying the learning 
process know enough about how people 
learn or how they can be taught to use 
the computers effectively. 


Discovering the Questions to be Asked 

That knowledge is now being de- 
veloped. The attempts at computer ap- 
plication have dramatized the degree 
of our ignorance, because the com- 
puter, in order to be programed, de- 


mands a precision of knowledge about 
the processes of learning and teaching 
that the human teacher manages to 
do without. So far, therefore, the main 
impact of the computer has been to 
force a great many people from a great 
many different disciplines to study the 
teaching process; they are just begin- 
ning to discover what questions have 
to be asked to develop the theories of 
learning and of instruction they need. 

In time, to be sure, both the hard- 
ware and the software problems will be 
solved, and when they are, the payoff 
may be large. It will come, however, 
only to those able to stay the course. 
And the course will be hard and long- 
five years, under the most optimistic 
estimate, and more probably ten or 
fifteen years. Anyone looking for quick 
or easy profits would be well advised 
to drop out now. Indeed, the greatest 
fear firms like I.B.M. and Xerox ex- 
press is not that someone may beat 
them to the market, but that some 
competitor may rush to market too 
soon and thereby discredit the whole 
approach. A number of firms— 
several with distinguished reputations 
—did precisely that five years or so ago 
when they offered shoddy programs to 
the schools and peddled educationally 
worthless “teaching machines” and 
texts door to door. 

A lot more is at stake, needless to 
say, than the fortunes of a few dozen 
corporations, however large. The new 
business-government thrust in educa- 
tion, with its apparent commitment to 
the application of new technologies, is 
already changing the terms of the de- 
bate about the future of American edu- 
cation, creating new options and with 
them, new priorities. “We have been 
dealt a new set of cards,” Theodore R. 
Sizer, dean of Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Education, has remarked, 
and we must learn how to play with 
them.” 
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Rarely have U.S. corporations as- 
sumed a role so fraught with danger 
for the society, as well as for them- 
selves, or so filled with responsibility 
and opportunity. For over the long 
run, the new business-government 
thrust is likely to transform both the 
organization and the content of educa- 
tion, and through it, the character and 
shape of American society itself. And 
the timing could not be more propi- 
tious. It is already clear that we have 
barely scratched the surface of man’s 
ability to learn, and there is reason to 
think that we may be on the verge of 
a quantum jump in learning and in 
man’s creative use of intellect. Cer- 
tainly the schools and colleges are 
caught up in a ferment as great as any 
experienced since the great experiment 
of universal education began a century 
or so ago. Every aspect of education is 
subject to change: the curriculum, the 
instruments of education, the tech- 
niques and technology of instruction, 
the organization of the school, the phi- 
losophy and goals of education. And 
every stage and kind of education is 
hound up in change: nursery schools; 
elementary and secondary schools, 
both public and private, secular and 
parochial; colleges and universities; 
adult education; vocational training 
and rehabilitation. 

Failure in the Ghetto and the Suburb 

The schools have been in ferment 
since the postwar era began, with the 
pace of change accelerating since the 
wily and middle 1950’s. Until fairly 
recently they were so deluged with the 
sheer problem of quantity* — providing 
enough teachers, classrooms, textbooks 
to cope with the numbers of students 
that had to be admitted — that they 
had little energy for, or interest in, 
a nything else. And now the pressure 


of numbers is hitting the high schools 
and colleges. 

It is becoming clearer and clearer, 
however, that dealing with quantity is 
the least of it: most of the problems 
and most of the opportunities con- 
fronting the schools grow out of the 
need for a broad overhaul of public 
education. For more than a decade, a 
small band of reformers— among them 
Jerome Bruner, Jerrold Zacharias, Fran- 
cis Keppel, John Gardner, Lawrence 
Cremin, Francis Ianni— have been en- 
gaged in an heroic effort to lift the 
quality and change the direction of 
public education. Their goal has been 
to create something the world has 
never seen and previous generations 
could not even have imagined: a mass 
educational system successfully dedi- 
cated to the pursuit of intellec- 
tual excellence. (See “The Remaking 
of American Education,” Fortune, 
April, 1961.) 

This effort at reform has two main 
roots. The first, and in many ways 
most important, has been the recogni- 
tion— largely forced by the civil-nghts 
movement-that the public schools 
were failing to provide any sort of edu- 
cation worthy of the name to an in- 
tolerably large segment of the popula- 
tion. This failure is not diffused evenly 
throughout the society; it is concen- 
trated in the rural and urban slums and 
racial ghettos. The failure is not new; 
as Lawrence Cremin and others have 
demonstrated, public education has 
always had a strong class bias in the 
U.S? and it has never been as uni- 
versal or as successful as we have hied 
o believe. But in the contemporary 
world the schools’ failure to educate 
a large proportion of its students has 
become socially and morally mtolcr- 

3b Ai the same time there has been a 
crowing realization that the schools 

rSng white middle-class children, 
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too— that all children, white as well as 
black, “advantaged” as well as “disad- 
vantaged,” can and indeed must learn 
vastly more than they are now being 
taught. By the early 1950’s it had be- 
come apparent that even in the most 
privileged suburbs the schools were 
not teaching enough, and that they 
were teaching the wrong things and 
leaving out the right things. Where 
the schools fell down most abysmally 
was in their inability to develop a love 
for learning and their failure to teach 
youngsters how to learn, to teach them 
independence of thought, and to train 
them in the uses of intuition and im- 
agination. 

The remaking of American educa- 
tion has taken a number of forms. The 
most important, by far, has been the 
drive to reform the curriculum— in 
Jerrold Zacharias’ metaphor, to supply 
the schools with “great compositions” 
— i.e., new courses, complete with 
texts, films, laboratory equipment, and 
the like, created by the nation’s lead- 
ing scholars and educators. This has 
not meant a return to McGuffe/s 
Reader or “The Great Books,” how- 
ever. Quite the contrary; the “explo- 
sion of knowledge," combined with its 
instant dissemination, has utterly de- 
stroyed the old conception of school as 
the place where a person accumulates 
most of the knowledge he will need 
over his lifetime. Much of the knowl- 
edge today’s students will need hasn’t 
been discovered yet, and much of 
what is now being taught is (or may 
soon become) obsolete or irrelevant. 

What students need most, therefore, 
is not more information but greater 
depth of understanding, and greater 
ability to apply that understanding to 
new situations as they arise. “A merely 
well-informed man,” that greatest of 
modem philosophers, the late Alfred 
North 'Whitehead, wrote forty-odd 
years ago, “is the most useless bore on 


God’s earth.” Hence the aim of educa- 
tion must be “the acquisition of the 
art of the utilization of knowledge.” 

Reforming the Teachers 

It has become increasingly apparent, 
however, that reform of the curricu- 
lum, crucial as it is, is too small a peg 
on which to hang the overhaul of the 
public school. For one thing, the re- 
formers have found that it is a good 
deal harder to “get the subject right” 
than they had ever anticipated. And 
getting it right doesn’t necessarily get 
it adopted or well taught. Five years 
ago Professor Zacharias was confident 
that with $100 million a year for new 
courses, texts, films, and the like he 
could work a revolution in the quality 
of U.S. education. Now he’s less con- 
fident. “It’s easier to put a man on the 
moon,” he says, “than to reform the 
public schools.” 

Reform is impeded by the profes- 
sional educators themselves, whose in- 
ertia can hardly be imagined by any- 
one outside the schools, as well as by 
the anti-intellectualism of a public 
more interested in athletics than in the 
cultivation of the mind. The most im- 
portant bar to change, however, is the 
fact that the new curricula, and in par- 
ticular the new teaching methods, de- 
mand so much more of teachers than 
they can deliver. Some teachers are 
unwilling to adopt the new courses; 
the majority simply lack the mastery 
of subject matter and of approach that 
the new courses require. 

It does no good to reform the cur- 
riculum, therefore, without reforming 
the teachers, and, indeed, the whole 
process of instruction. Under present 
methods this process is grossly ineffi- 
cient. One reason is that so few at- 
tempts have been made to improve it 
in any fundamental way. Without 
question, the schools would be greatly 
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insane to insist that every child dis- 
cover that knowledge for himself; the 
transmission of knowledge— new as 
well as old— has always been regarded 
as one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of human society; and that 
means, quite simply, that man cannot 
depend upon a casual process of learn- 
ing; he must be “educated.” 

He not only must be educated; he 
can be educated— of this there no 
longer can be any doubt. The studies 
of the learning process conducted over 
the past twenty years have made it 
abundantly clear that those who arc 
not now learning properly— say, the 
bottom 30 to 50 per cent of the public- 
school population— can in fact learn, 
and can learn a great deal, if they are 
properly taught from the beginning. 
(These studies make it equally clear 
that those who arc learning can learn 
vastly more.) This proposition grows 
out of the repudiation of the old con- 
cept of fixed or “native” intelligence 
and its replacement by a new concept 
of intelligence as something that is it- 
self learned. To be sure, nature does 
set limits of sorts. But they are very 
wide limits; precisely what part of his 
genetic potential an individual uses is 
determined in good measure by his 
environment, which is to say, by his 
experiences. 

And the most important experi- 
ences are those of early childhood. The 
richer the experience in these early 
years, the greater the development of 
intelligence. As the great Swiss child 
psychologist Jean Piaget puts it, the 
more a child has seen and heard, the 
more he wants to see and hear.’ And 
the less he has seen and heard, the 
less he wants — and is able — to see and 
hear and understand. Hence the grow- 
ing emphasis on preschool education. 

The abandonment of the concept of 
fixed intelligence requires changes all 
along the line. The most fundamental 


is a new concern for individual differ- 
ences, which Professor Patrick Suppes 
of Stanford calls “the most important 
principle of learning as yet unaccepted 
in the working practice of classroom 
and subject-matter teaching.” To be 
sure, educators have been talking about 
the need to take account of individual 
differences in learning for at least forty 
years — but for forty years they’ve been 
doing virtually nothing about it, in 
large part because they have lacked 
both the pedagogy and the technology. 

Now, however, the technology is 
becoming available— and at a time 
when there is a growing insistence that 
the schools must take account of indi- 
vidual differences. Indeed, this quest 
for ways to individualize instruction 
is emerging as the most important 
single force for innovation and reform 
In part, the demand grows out ot 
recent research on learning, which has 
made it clear, as Professor Susan Meyer 
Markle of U.C.L.A. has put it, that 
“individualized instruction is a neces- 
sity, not a luxury.” In part, too, the 
demand stems from the conviction, as 
Lawrence Cremin puts it, that any 
system of universal education is ulti- 
mately tested at its margins -by its 
ability to educate gifted^ and handi- 
capped as well as “average youngsters. 
The pressure for individualization ot 

instruction is developing even more 

strongly as a byproduct of the efforts 
at desegregation of the public schools. 
Because of the schools— and society s 
—past failures, Negro children tend to 
perform below the level of the white 
students with whom they are mingled 
They need a lot of special attention 
and help in order to overcome past 
deficits and fulfill their own potential. 
Few schools are providing this help, 
most educators are simply overwhelmed 
by problems for which their training 
and** experience offer no guide And so 
theytend to deal with the problem in 
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improved if, as James Bryant Conant 
and others have suggested, they could 
attract and retain more teachers who 
know and like their subjects and who 
also like to teach. A great deal has 
been accomplished along these lines 
in recent years, and the experience sug- 
gests some kind of reversal of Gresh- 
am’s Law: raising standards seems 
to attract abler people into the teach- 
ing profession. But something more is 
needed: teachers have to know how to 
teach— how to teach hostile or unmoti- 
vated children as well as the highly 
motivated. Until recently, however, 
most of the creative people concerned 
with education have been convinced 
that teaching is an art which a person 
either has or lacks, and which in any 
case defies precise description. 1 Hence 
their failure to study the process of 
instruction in any scientific or system- 
atic way. (The collection of banalities, 
trivialities, and misinformation that 
make up most of the courses in 
method” in most teachers’ colleges 
represents the antithesis of this kind 
of study.) 

Organized to Prevent Learning 

To be sure, teaching-like the prac- 
ttce of medicine— is very much an art, 
which is to say, it calls for the exercise 
ot talent and creativity. But like medi- 
cine, it is also— or should be— a science 
tor it involves a repertoire of tech- 
niques, procedures, and skills that 
can be systematically studied and de- 
scribed, and therefore transmitted and 
improved. The great teacher, like the 
great doctor, is the one who adds crea- 
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being echoed in academic circles, that could 
not be cured by “impregnating it with 
genius. But genius, by definition, is always 
in short supply. 


tivity and inspiration to that basic rep- 
ertoire. In large measure, the new in- 
terest in the development of electronic 
teaching technologies stems from the 
growing conviction that the process of 
instruction, no less than the process of 
learning, is in fact susceptible to sys- 
tematic study and improvement. 

Part of the problem, moreover, is 
that most of the studies of the teach- 
ing process that have been conducted 
until fairly recently have ignored what 
goes on in the classroom, excluding as 
“extraneous” such factors as the way 
the classroom or the school is organ- 
ized. Yet it is overwhelmingly clear 
that one of the principal reasons chil- 
dren do not learn is that the schools 
are organized to facilitate administra- 
tion rather than learning— to make it 
easier for teachers and principals to 
maintain order rather than to make it 
easier for children to learn. Indeed, to 
a degree that we are just beginning to 
appreciate as the result of the writings 
of such critics as Edgar Z. Friedenberg, 
John Holt, and Bel Kaufman, schools 
and classrooms are organized so as to 
prevent learning or teaching from tak- 
ing place. 

The New Concept of Intelligence 

The solution, however, is not, as 
impatient (and essentially anti-intellec- 
tual) romanticists like Paul Goodman 
and John Holt seem to advocate, to 
abolish schools— i.e., to remove the 
"artificial” institutions and practices 
we seem to put between the child and 
his innate desire to learn. To be sure, 
the most remarkable feat of learning 
any human ever performs— learning to 
speak his native tongue— is accom- 
plished, in the main, without any for- 
mal instruction. But while every family 
talks, no family possesses more than 
a fraction of the knowledge the child 
must acquire in addition. It would be 
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where the motivation to learn is quite 
strong. (One survey of industry' s use 
of programed instruction indicated 
that 69 per cent of the programs used 
were “job-oriented.”) It’s a lot harder 
to specify the “behavior” to be pro- 
duced, say, by a course in Shakespeare 
or in American history, and a lot more 
difficult to sustain the interest of a stu- 
dent whose job or rank does not de- 
pend directly on how well lie learns 
the material at hand. And the small 
steps and the rigidity of the form of 
presentation and the limitation of re- 
sponse make a degree of boredom in- 
evitable, at least for students with some 
imagination and creativity. 

If programing is used too extensively, 
moreover, it may prevent the develop- 
ment of intuitive and creative think- 
ing or destroy such thinking when it 
appears. For one thing, programing 
instruction seems to force a student 
into a relatively passive role, whereas 
most learning theorists agree that no 
one can really master a concept unless 
he is forced to express it in his own 
words or actions and to construct his 
own applications and examples. It is 
not yet clear, however, whether this de- 
fect is inherent in the concept of pro- 
graming or is simply a function of its 
present primitive state of development. 
A number of researchers are trying to 
develop programs that present material 
through sound and pictures as well as 
print, and require students to give an 
active response in a variety of ways— 
e.g., drawing pictures or diagrams, writ- 
ing whole sentences. Donald Cook, 
manager of the Xerox education divi- 
sion’s applied-research department, has 
experimented with programs to teach 
students how to listen to a symphony. 
And Professor Richard Crutchfield of 
the University of California at Berkeley 
is using programed instruction tech- 
niques to try to teach students how to 
think creatively— how to construct hy- 


potheses, how to use intelligent guess- 
ing to check the relevance of the hy- 
potheses, etc. 


Teaching by Discovery 

More important, perhaps, the rigid- 
ity of structure that seems to be inher- 
ent in programed instruction may 
imply to students that there is indeed 
only one approach, one answer; yet 
what the students may need to learn 
most is that some questions may have 
more than one answer — or no answer 
at all. Programed instruction would 
appear to be antithetical to the dis- 
covery method” favored by Bruner, 
Zacharias, and most of the curriculum 
reformers. This is a technique of induc- 
tive teaching through which students 
discover the fundamental principles 
and structures of each subject for them- 
selves. Instead of telling students why 
the American colonists revolted against 
George III, for example, a history 
teacher using “the discovery method 
would give them a collection of docu- 
ments from the period and ask them to 
find the cause themselves. 

The conflict between programed in- 
struction and the discovery method 
may be more apparent than real. At the 
heart of both (as well as of the Mon_ 
tessori method") is a conception of 
instruction as something teachers do 
for students rather than to them, tor 
all three methods approach instruc- 
tion by trying to create an environment 
that students can manipulate for them- 
selves. The environment may be the 
step-by-step presentation of informa- 
tion through programed instruction; rt 
may be the source documents on the 
American Revolution that students are 
ashed to read and analyze, but that 
someone first had to select, arrange 
and try out; it may be the assortment 
of blocks, beads, letters, numbers, etc., 
of the Montessori kindergarten. 
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one of two ways: by ignoring it (in 
which case either the Negro or the 
white students, or both, are short- 
changed); or by putting the children 
into homogeneous “ability groups,” in 
which case they are simply resegregated 
according to I.Q. or standardized test 
scores. Neither approach is likely to be 
acceptable for very long. The need is 
for a system of instruction in which 
all students are seen as special students, 
and in which, in Lyndon Johnson’s 
formulation, each is offered all the edu- 
cation that his or her ambition de- 
mands and that his or her ability per- 
mits. 


Com for the Behaving Pigeon 

Enter the computer! What makes 
it a potentially important— perhaps 
revolutionary — educational instrument 
is precisely the fact that it offers a 
technology by which, for the first time, 
instruction really can be geared to the 
specific abilities, needs, and progress of 
each individual. 

The problem is how. Most of the 
experimentation with computer-assisted 
instruction now going on is based, one 
way or another, on the technique of 

programed instruction” developed in 
the 1950 s by a number of behavioral 
psychologists, most notably B.F. Skin- 
ner of Harvard. Professor Skinner de- 
fines learning as a change in behavior, 
and the essence of his approach is his 
conviction that any behavior can be 
produced in any person by “reinforc- 
ing, i.e., rewarding closer and closer 
approximations to it. It is immaterial 
what reward is used: food (corn for a 
pigeon, on which most of Skinner’s ex- 
periments have been conducted, or 
candy for a child), praise, or simply 
the satisfaction a human being derives 
from knowing he is right. What is cru- 
cial is simply that the desired behavior 
be appropriately rewarded— and that it 


be rewarded right away. By using fre- 
quent reinforcement of small steps, the 
theory holds, one can shape any stu- 
dent’s behavior toward any predeter- 
mined goal. 

To teach a body of material in this 
way, it is necessary' first to define the 
goal in precise and measurable terms 
—a task educators normally duck. Then 
the material must be broken down into 
a series of small steps— thirty to 100 
frames per hour of instruction— and 
presented in sequence. As a rule, each 
sequence, or frame, consists of one or 
more statements, followed by a ques- 
tion the student must answer correctly 
before proceeding to the next frame. 
Since the student checks his own an- 
swer, the questions necessarily are in a 
form that can be answered briefly, e.g., 
by filling in a word, indicating whether 
a statement is true or false, or by choos- 
ing which of, say, four answers is cor- 
rect. (Most programers have aban- 
doned the use of “teaching machines,” 
which were simply devices for uncover- 
ing the answer and advancing to the 
next frame. Programs are now usually 
presented in book form, with answers 
in a separate column in the margin; the 
student covers the answers with a ruler 
or similar device, which he slides down 
the page as needed.) If the material 
has been programed correctly— so the 
theory holds — every student will be 
able to master it, though some will 
master it faster than others. If anyone 
fails to learn, it is the fault of the pro- 
gram, not of the student. Programed 
instruction, in short, is a teaching tech- 
nology that purports to be able to teach 
every student, and at his own pace. 

But teach him what? That’s the rub. 
Most of the applications of programed 
instruction have been in training 
courses for industry and the armed 
forces, where it is relatively easy to de- 
fine the knowledge or skills to be 
taught in precise behavioral terms, and 
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There is general agreement, how- 
ever, that at the moment, programed 
instruction can play only a limited 
role in the schools. Apart from any- 
thing else, it is enormously expensive; 
the cost of constructing a good pro- 
gram runs from $2,000 to $6,000 per 
student-hour. Because of the costs and 
the primitive state of the art, Donald 
Cook believes it inadvisable to try to 
program an entire school course; pro- 
graming should be reserved for units 
of five to fifteen hours of work, teach- 
ing specific sets of information or skills 
that can (or must) be presented in 
sequence (e.g., multiplication tables or 
rules of grammar) and whose mastery, 
as he puts it, offers “a big payoff.” In 
this way teachers can be relieved of 
much of the drill that occupies so 
much classroom time; if students can 
come to class having mastered certain 
basic information and skills, teachers 
and students can conduct class discus- 
sions on a much higher level. 

When the proper limitations are 
observed, therefore, programed instruc- 
tion can be enormously useful, both as 
a means of individualizing instruction 
and as a research instrument that can 
lead to greater understanding of the 
learning and the teaching processes. It 
is being used in both these ways at the 
Oakleaf School in Whitehall, Pennsyl- 
vania, just outside Pittsburgh, where 
the most elaborate experiment in the 
development of a system of individu- 
alized instruction is being carried out 
under the direction of Professors Rob- 
ert Glaser, John Bolvin, and C. M. 
Lindvall of the University of Pitts- 
burgh s Learning Research and Devel- 
opment Center. 

The Uses of Feedback 

Computers and their associated elec- 
tronic gadgetry offer ways of remedying 
some of the obvious defects of pro- 


gramed instruction. For example, pro- 
grams generally involve only one sense 
—sight— whereas most learning theo- 
rists believe that students learn faster 
and more easily if several senses are 
brought into play. Electronic technol- 
ogy makes it possible to do just that. 
When a youngster presses one of the 
keys on the Edison Responsive Envi- 
ronment’s Talking Typewriter, the let- 
ter appears in print in front of him, 
while a voice tells him the name of it. 
When he has learned the alphabet, the 
machine will tell him— aurally— to type 
a word; the machine can be programed 
so that the student can depress only the 
correct keys, in correct order. And at 
Patrick Suppes’ Computer-Based Math- 
ematics Laboratory at Stanford Univer- 
sity, students using earlier versions of 
I.BJM.’s new 1500 Computer-Assisted 
Instructional System receive instruc- 
tions or information aurally (through 
prerecorded sound messages) or visu- 
ally (through photographs, diagrams, 
or words and sentences that are either 
projected on a cathode-ray tube or pre- 
sented in conventional typewritten 
form). Students may respond by typ- 
ing the answer, by writing on the cath- 
ode-ray tube with an electronic “light 
pen," or by pushing one of several 
multiple-choice buttons. 

To be sure, the 1500 system is still 
experimental — wide commercial appli- 
cation is five years away — and much 
richer and far more flexible “environ- 
ments” are necessary to make the com- 
puter a useful teaching device. But 
computer manufacturers are confident 
that they can come up with wholly 
new kinds of input and output devices. 

What makes the computer so excit- 
ing— and potentially so significant— is 
its most characteristic attribute, feed- 
back, i.e., its ability to modify its own 
operation on the basis of the informa- 
tion fed into it. It is this that opens up 
the possibility of responding to each 
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working on information retrieval knows 
through hard (and sometimes bitter) 
experience. 

Thoughts in a Marrow Bone 

The biggest obstacle to the introduc- 
tion of computer-assisted instruction 
is not technological; it is our ignorance 
about the process of instruction. Sig- 
nificant progress has been made, how- 
ever, in identifying what needs to be 
known before a theory of instruction 
can be developed. It is clear, for ex- 
ample, that any useful theory must 
explain the role of language in learn- 
ing and teaching — including its role in 
preventing learning. It is language, 
more than anything else, that distin- 
guishes human from animal learning; 
only man can deal with the world 
symbolically and linguistically. But ver- 
balization is not the only way people 
learn or know, as Jerome Bruner of 
Harvard emphasizes. We know things 
“enactively,” which is to say, in our 
muscles. Children can be very skillful 
on a seesaw without having any con- 
cept of what it is and without being 
able to represent it by drawing a bal- 
ance beam (the use of imagery) or by 
writing Newton’s law of movements 
(symbolic representation). Present 
teaching methods, Bruner argues, place 
too much emphasis on the verbal— a 
fact he likes to illustrate by quoting 
these magnificent lines from Yeats: 

God guard me from those thoughts 
men think 

In the mind alone; 

He that sings a lasting song 

Thinks in a marrow-bone 

The result is that youngsters too often 
display great skill in using words that 
describe words that describe words, 
with no real feel for, or image of, the 
concrete phenomenon itself. 

Knowing something, moreover, in- 


volves at least two distinct processes. 
The first is memory, the ability to re- 
call the information or concept on de- 
mand; and the second is what learning 
theorists call “transfer,” i.e., the ability 
not only to retrieve the knowledge that 
is in the memory but to apply it to a 
problem or situation that differs from 
the one in which the information was 
first acquired. We know somewhat 
more about memory, and recent dis- 
coveries in molecular biology hold the 
promise of vast gains in our under- 
standing of it and our ability to im- 
prove it. (See “Inside the Molecules of 
the Mind,” Fortune, July 1, 1966.) 

Most learning theorists, however, 
believe that transfer is more important 
than memory, and that the degree of 
transfer a student develops depends on 
how, as well as what, he was taught. 
For transfer involves a number of 
specific and distinct traits or skills. A 
person must be able to recognize when 
a problem is present. He must be able 
to arrange problems in patterns— to see 
that each problem is not entirely 
unique but has at least some elements 
in common with other problems he 
has solved in the past. He must have 
sufficient internal motivation to want 
to solve the problem, and enough self- 
discipline to persist in the face of error. 
He must know how to ask questions 
and generate hypotheses, and how to 
use guessing and first approximations 
to home in on the answer. There is 
reason to think that these skills can be 
taught. In any case, we must know far 
more than we do now about both 
memory and transfer before we can de- 
velop the theory of instruction needed 
to program computers effectively. 

Besides that, we need to know more 
about how the way material is pre- 
sented — for example, the sequence, size 
of steps, order of words — affects learn- 
ing. And we need to understand how 
to make children— all children— want 
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to learn. We need to know-how to 
make children coming from intellec- 
tually advantaged” as well as disad- 
vantaged” homes regard school learn- 
ing as desirable and pleasurable. The 
problem is larger than it may seem, 
for there is a deep strain of anti-intel- 
lectualism running through American 
life. The notion that intellectual activ- 
ity is effete and effeminate takes hold 
among boys around the fifth grade, 
and becomes both deep and widespread 
in the junior-high years, when young- 
sters are most susceptible to pressure 
from their peers. (Curiously enough, 
the notion that intellectual activity is 
unfeminine sets in among girls at about 
the same age.) ^Ve need to know how 
to overcome these widespread cultural 
attitudes, as well as the emotional and 
neurological “blocks” that prevent some 
youngsters from learning at all. And 
we must understand far better than we 
now do how different kinds of rewards 
and punishments affect learning. 

Interestingly enough, one of the 
greatest advantages the computer pos- 
sesses may well be its impersonality— 
the fact that it can exhibit infinite 
patience in the face of error without 
registering disappointment or disap- 
proval-something no human teacher 
can ever manage. These qualities may 
make a machine superior to a teatmer 
in dealing with students who have had 
a record of academic failure, whether 
through organic retardation, emotional 
disturbance, or garden-variety learning 
blocks. The impersonality of the 
machine may be useful for average or 
above-average children as well, since it 
increases the likelihood that a young- 
ster may decide to learn to please him- 
self rather than to please his parents or 
teachers. And motivation must become 
“intrinsic” rather than “extrinsic it 
children are to develop their full intel- 
lectual capacity. 

There is reason to think that v>e 


may need a number of theories of learn- 
ing and instruction. For one thing, the 
process of learning probably differs 
according to what it is that is being 
learned. As the Physical Science Study 
Committee put it in one of its annual 
reports, “We have all hut forgotten, 
in recent years, that the verb to learn 
is transitive; there must he some thing 
or things that the student learns. Un- 
less that thing seems relevant to a stu- 
dent, he will have little interest in 
learning it (and he will derive little or 
no reward from its mastery). In any 
case, different subjects-or different 
kinds of students-may require differ- 
ent methods of instruction; a method 

that works wonderfully well in teach- 
ing physics may not work in teaching 
the social sciences. 

More important, perhaps, different 
kinds of students may require differ- 
ent teaching strategies. It is only too 
evident that methods that work 
well with brighter-than-average upper- 
middle-class families fail ■ dismally wh :n 
used with children, bright or dull, from 
a city or rural slum. And differences in 
income and class are not the only vari- 
ables; a student's age, sex, ethme gmup 
and cultural background all affect the 
wav his mind operates as well as his 
attitude toward learning. Differences 
in "cognitive style” may also have to 
be taken into account-for example, 
the fact that some people have to see 
something to understand it. whfle 
others seem to learn more easily if they 
hear it. 


What Kno%v1edgc Is Worth Most? 

When adequate theories of instruc- 
tion have been developed, the new edu- 
cational-system designers will have to 
decide what it is that they A 
teach That decision cannot be made 
apart from most fundamental decisions 

about values and purposc-thc values 
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to lcnrn. Wc need to lcnow jiow to 
make children coming from "intellec- 
tually advantaged” as well as disad- 
vantaged” homes regard school learn- 
ing as desirable and pleasurable. The 
problem is larger than it may seem, 
for there is a deep strain of anti-intcl- 
lcctualism running through American 
life. The notion that intellectual activ- 
ity is effete and effeminate takes hold 
among boys around the fifth grade, 
and becomes both deep and widespread 
in the junior-high years, when young- 
sters are most susceptible to pressure 
from their peers. (Curiously enough, 
the notion that intellectual activity is 
unfeminine sets in among girls at about 
the same age.) We need to know how 
to overcome these widespread cultural 
attitudes, as well as the emotional and 
neurological "blocks” that prevent some 
youngsters from learning at all. And 
we must understand far better than we 
now do how different kinds of rewards 
and punishments affect learning. 

Interestingly enough, one of the 
greatest advantages the computer pos- 
sesses may well be its impersonality— 
the fact that it can exhibit infinite 
patience in the face of error without 
registering disappointment or disap- 
proval — something no human teacher 
can ever manage. These qualities may 
make a machine superior to a teacher 
in dealing with students who have had 
a record of academic failure, whether 
through organic retardation, emotional 
disturbance, or garden-variety learning 
blocks. The impersonality of the 
machine may be useful for average or 
above-average children as well, since it 
increases the likelihood that a young- 
ster may decide to learn to please him- 
self rather than to please his parents or 
teachers. And motivation must become 
"intrinsic” rather than “extrinsic if 
children are to develop their full intel- 
lectual capacity. 

There is reason to think that we 


mav need a number of theories of learn- 
ing and instruction. For one thing, the 
process of learning probably differs 
according to what it is that is being 
learned. As the Physical Science Study 
Committee put it in one of its annual 
reports, “Wc have all but forgotten, 
in recent years, that the verb ‘to learn 
is transitive; there must be some thing 
or things that the student learns. Un- 
less that thing seems relevant to a stu- 
dent he will have little interest in 
learning it (and he will derive little or 
no reward from its mastery). In any 
case, different subjects-or different 
kinds of students— may require differ- 
ent methods of instruction; a method 

that works wonderfully well in teach- 
ing physics may not work in teaching 
the social sciences. 

More important, perhaps, different 
kinds of students may require differ- 
ent teaching strategies. It is only too 
evident that methods that work 
well with brighter-than-average upper- 
middlc-class families fail dismally when 
used with children, bright or dull, from 
a city or rural slum. And differences in 
income and class are not the only vari- 
ables; a student’s age, sex, e hnic group, 
and cultural background all affect the 
way his mind operates as well as his 
attitude toward learning. Terences 
in “cognitive style’ may also have to 
be taken into account— for example, 
the fact that some people have to see 
something to understand it, while 
others seem to learn more easily if they 
hear it. 


What Knowledge Is Worth Most? 

When adequate theories of instruc- 
tion have been developed, th « ® du 
cational-system designers will have to 
decide what it is that they want ‘0 
leach That decision cannot be mane 
apart from most fundamental decision 
about values and purpose-the values 
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working on information retrieval knows 
through hard (and sometimes hitter) 
experience. 

Thoughts in a Marrow Bone 

The biggest obstacle to the introduc- 
tion of computer-assisted instruction 
is not technological; it is our ignorance 
about the process of instruction. Sig- 
nificant progress has been made, how- 
ever, in identifying what needs to be 
known before a theory of instruction 
can be developed. It is clear, for ex- 
ample, that any useful theory must 
explain the role of language in learn- 
ing and teaching— including its role in 
preventing learning. It is language, 
more than anything else, that distin- 
guishes human from animal learning; 
only man can deal with the world 
symbolically and linguistically. But ver- 
balization is not the only way people 
learn or know, as Jerome Bruner of 
Harvard emphasizes. We know things 
“enactively,” which is to say, in our 
muscles. Children can be very skillful 
on a seesaw without having any con- 
cept of what it is and without being 
able to represent it by drawing a bal- 
ance beam (the use of imagery) or by 
writing Newton’s law of movements 
(symbolic representation). Present 
teaching methods, Bruner argues, place 
too much emphasis on the verbal— a 
fact he likes to illustrate by quoting 
these magnificent lines from Yeats: 

God guard me from those thoughts 
men think 

In the mind alone; 

He that sings a lasting song 

Thinks in a marrow-bone 

The result is that youngsters too often 
display great skill in using words that 
describe words that describe words, 
with no real feel for, or image of, the 
concrete phenomenon itself. 

Knowing something, moreover, in- 


volves at least two distinct processes. 
The first is memory, the ability to re- 
call the information or concept on de- 
mand; and the second is what learning 
theorists call “transfer,” i.e., the ability 
not only to retrieve the knowledge that 
is in the memory but to apply it to a 
problem or situation that differs from 
the one in which the information was 
first acquired. We know somewhat 
more about memory, and recent dis- 
coveries in molecular biology hold the 
promise of vast gains in our under- 
standing of it and our ability to im- 
prove it. (See “Inside the Molecules of 
the Mind,” Fortune, July 1, 1966.) 

Most learning theorists, however, 
believe that transfer is more important 
than memory, and that the degree of 
transfer a student develops depends on 
how, as well as what, he was taught. 
For transfer involves a number of 
specific and distinct traits or skills. A 
person must be able to recognize when 
a problem is present. He must be able 
to arrange problems in patterns— to see 
that each problem is not entirely 
unique but has at least some elements 
in common with other problems he 
has solved in the past. He must have 
sufficient internal motivation to want 
to solve the problem, and enough self- 
discipline to persist in the face of error. 
He must know how to ask questions 
and generate hypotheses, and how to 
use guessing and first approximations 
to home in on the answer. There is 
reason to think that these skills can be 
taught. In any case, we must know far 
more than we do now about both 
memory and transfer before we can de- 
velop the theory of instruction needed 
to program computers effectively. 

Besides that, we need to know more 
about how the way material is pre- 
sented— for example, the sequence, size 
of steps, order of words— affects learn- 
ing. And we need to understand how 
to make children — all children— rwmf 
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to learn. We need to know how to 
make children coming from * intellec- 
tually advantaged” as well as disad- 
vantaged” homes regard school learn- 
ing as desirable and pleasurable. The 
problem is larger than it may seem, 
for there is a deep strain of anti-intcl- 
lectualism Tunning through American 
life. The notion that intellectual activ- 
ity is effete and effeminate takes hold 
among boys around the fifth grade, 
and becomes both deep and widespread 
in the junior-high years, when young- 
sters are most susceptible to pressure 
from their peers. (Curiously enough, 
the notion that intellectual activity is 
tinfeminine sets in among girls at about 
the same age.) We need to know how 
to overcome these widespread cultural 
attitudes, as well as the emotional and 
neurological “blocks” that prevent some 
youngsters from learning at all. And 
we must understand far better than we 
now do how different kinds of rewards 
and punishments affect learning. 

Interestingly enough, one of the 
greatest advantages the computer pos- 
sesses may well be its impersonality— 
the fact that it can exhibit infinite 
patience in the face of error without 
registering disappointment or disap- 
proval-something no human teacher 
can ever manage. These qualities may 
make a machine superior to a teacher 
in dealing with students who have had 
a record of academic failure, whether 
through organic retardation, emotional 
disturbance, or garden-variety learning 
blocks. The impersonality of the 
machine may be useful for average or 
above-average children as well, since it 
increases the likelihood that a young- 
ster may decide to learn to please him- 
self rather than to please his parents or 
teachers. And motivation must become 
“intrinsic” rather than “extrinsic if 
children are to develop their full intel- 
lectual capacity. 

There is reason to think that we 


may need a number of theories of learn- 
ing and instruction. For one thing, the 
process of learning probably differs 
according to what it is that is being 
learned. As the Physical Science Study 
Committee put it in one of its annual 
reports, “We have all hut forgotten, 
in recent years, that the verb 'to learn 
is transitive; there must he some thing 
or things that the student learns. Un- 
less that thing seems relevant to a stu- 
dent he will have little interest in 
learning it (and he will derive little or 
no reward from its mastery). In any 
case, different subjects— or different 
kinds of students-may require differ- 
ent methods of instruction; a method 
that works wonderfully well m teach- 
ing physics may not work in teaching 

the social sciences. 

More important, perhaps, different 
kinds of students may require differ- 
ent teaching strategies. It is only too 
evident that methods that work 
well With brighter-than-average upper- 
middle class families fail dismally when 
used with children, bright or dull, from 
a city or rural slum. And differences in 
income and class are not the only vari- 
ables; a student's age, sex, ethnic group 
and cultural background all affect the 
wav his mind operates as well as his 
attitude toward learning. Differences 
in “cognitive style may also have to 
be taken into account-for example 
the fact that some people have to see 
something to understand £ while 
others seem to learn more easily if they 
hear it. 


What Knowledge Is Worth Most? 

When adequate theories of instruc- 
tion have been developed, the new edu- 
cational-system designers will have to 
decide what it is that they want Jo 
teach That decision cannot be made 
‘part' from most fund— Idecisions 


about values and purpose 
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of the society as well as the purpose of 
education. What we teach reflects, 
consciously or unconsciously, our con- 
cept of the good life, the good man, 
and the good society. Hence “there is 
no avoiding the question of purpose," 
as Lawrence Cremin insists. And given 
the limited time children spend in 
school and the growing influence of 
other educational agencies, there is no 
avoiding the question of priorities— 
deciding what knowledge is of most 
worth. 

The answers will be very much af- 
fected by the new electronic technolo- 
gies. Indeed, the computer will proba- 
bly force a radical reappraisal of edu- 
cational content as well as educational 
method, just as the introduction of 
the printed book did. When knowledge 
could be stored in books, the amount 
of information that had to be stored 
in the human brain (which is to say, 
committed to memory) was vastly re- 
duced. The “anti-technologists” of 
antiquity were convinced that the 
book, by downgrading memory, could 
produce only a race of imbeciles. “This 
discovery of yours,” Socrates told the 
inventor of the alphabet in the Phae- 
drus, “will create forgetfulness in the 
learners’ souls, because they will not 
use their memories; they will trust to 
the external written characters and not 
remember of themselves . . . They 
will appear to be omniscient and will 
generally know nothing.” 

The computer will enormously in- 
crease the amount of information that 
can be stored in readily accessible 
form, thereby reducing once again the 
amount that has to be committed to 
memory. It will also drastically alter 
the role of the teacher. But it will not 
replace him; as some teaching-machine 
advocates put it, any teacher who can 
be replaced by a machine deserves to 
be. Indeed, the computer will have 
considerably less effect on teachers 


than did the book, which destroyed 
the teacher’s monopoly on knowledge, 
giving students the power, for the first 
time, to learn in private— and to learn 
as much as, or more than, their mas- 
ters. The teaching technologies under 
development will change the teacher's 
role and function rather than diminish 
his importance. 

Far from dehumanizing the learning 
process, in fact, computers and other 
electronic and mechanical aids are 
likely to increase the contact between 
students and teachers. By taking over 
much— perhaps most— of the rote and 
drill that now occupy teachers' time, 
the new technological devices will free 
teachers to do the kinds of things 
only human beings can do, playing the 
role of catalyst in group discussions 
and spending far more time working 
with students individually or in small 
groups. In short, the teacher will be- 
come a diagnostician, tutor, and So- 
cratic leader rather than a drillmaster 
—the role he or she is usually forced 
to play today. 

The Decentralization of Knowledge 

In the long run, moreover, the new 
information and teaching technologies 
will greatly accelerate the decentraliza- 
tion of knowledge and of education 
that began with the book. Because of 
television and the mass media, not to 
mention the incredible proliferation of 
education and training courses con- 
ducted by business firms and the armed 
forces, the schools are already begin- 
ning to lose their copyright on the 
word education. We are, as Cremin 
demonstrated in The Genius of Amer- 
ican Education, returning to the classic 
Platonic and Jeffersonian concepts of 
education as a process carried on by 
the citizen’s participation in the life 
of his community. At the very least, 
the schools will have to take account 
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of the fact that students learn outside 
school as well as (and perhaps as 
much as) in school. Schools will, in 
consequence, have to start concentrat- 
ing on the things they can teach best. 

New pedagogies and new technolo- 
gies will drastically alter the internal 
organization of the school as well as 
its relation to other educational insti- 
tutions. Present methods of grouping a 
school population by grade and class, 
and present methods of organization 
within the individual classroom, are 
incompatible with any real emphasis 
on individual differences in learning. 
In the short run, this incompatibility 
may tend to defeat efforts to individu- 
alize instruction. But in the long run, 
the methods of school and classroom 


organization will have to accommo- 
date themselves to what education will 

demand. . ... , 

In the end, what education will de- 
mand will depend on what Americans, 
as a society, demand of it— which is to 
say, on the value we place on knowl- 
edge and its development. The poten- 
tial seems clear enough. From the 
standpoint of what people are already 
capable of learning, we are all cul- 
turally deprived”— and new knowledge 
about learning and new teaching tech- 
nologies will expand our capacity to 
learn by several orders of magnitude. 
“Our chief want in life, Emerson 
wrote, “is someone who will make us 
do what we can.” 


Automation-Past, Present, and Future 

THOMAS J. WATSON, JH. 


The chairman of the 
technology producers, 


, nf IBM on e of the largest of the educational 
focusses his men views on educational automaton. 


1 want to talk to you about some of 
the positives and negatives of my par- 
ticular job and some of my convic- 
tions and beliefs on the general sub- 
ject of automation. You may applaud, 
you may disagree violently. But here 
they are: 

First, I believe in the infinite expan- 
sion of human knowledge. In this ex- 
pansion, automation is a powerful as- 
set— possibly the greatest concept since 
movable type. 

Second, I hate inefficiency, waste, 
featherbedding, and fat, anywhere in 

Speech to the National Conference of 
Editorial Writers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Oct. 8, 1965. 


r economy. They are in the en 
efts from the hungry-from all of us. 

their elimination, automation can 
: a sharp scalpel. 

Third, I cheer every increase in pro- 
lctivity — every report that Amencan 
arkers can turn out in an hour more 
,oes, more trucks, or more whea 
lan ever before. I believe we can and 
ust increase the rate at which we 

roduce-andexport-becauseourabd- 

v to raise world living standards d 
?ctly affects the advance or re trcat 
amrnunism. If our sptem will not 
eein to alleviate poverty and hunger, 
J world will try a different approach 
Fourth, I believe in the enlargement 
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of constructive leisure. I do not agree 
with the prediction that the American 
people can conquer any enemy and 
overwhelm every challenge except spare 
time. 

Fifth , I believe that in the next few 
years you will see a number of things 
happen in America, all connected with 
automation, and most of them good. 
Here are just a few: 

Paralleling the advance of automa- 
tion, the educational level of the Amer- 
ican work force will continue its re- 
lentless rise. I have seen it myself in 
IBM. In our domestic plants and sales 
force and headquarters, one person in 
three has graduated from college. One 
out of two has either a college degree 
or some college credits. In the past 
five years, the number of college grad- 
uates has gone up 87 per cent. And 
it is going to keep on that way. In 
about five years, for the first time in 
history, half our adult population in 
the United States will have at least a 
high school diploma; one adult Amer- 
ican in ten will have a college degree. 

In the next few years, electronic 
machines will enter American class- 
rooms on a grand scale— a welcome, 
liberating, and strengthening ally to 
^chers of our children. Students 
will sit at terminals— typewriter key- 
boards, TV screens, and other devices 
—wired to computers which may be 
thousands of miles away. Professors, of 
course, will have organized the course 
material in the computer. It will ask 
the questions, say yes or no to the stu- 
dent s answer, analyze it, and lead him 
step-by-step deeper and deeper into 
the subject matter at his own personal, 
individual pacc-not the standard im- 
personal pace of a class of 40 or 200 
-too fast for some and painfully slow 
for the gifted. And what’s in it for 
the teacher? Freedom from drill and 
drudgery. More time than ever before 
to plan new approaches to his subject 
More knowledge than ever before 


about the way each one of his students 
learns or fails to learn— more time for 
creativity, imagination, challenge to 
youth. 

In the next few years, advancing 
technology, including computers, will 
make possible seven-league strides for- 
ward in the well-being of the indi- 
vidual. Just one example: The wide- 
spread use of central banks of medical 
records with terminals in hundreds of 
hospitals and physicians’ offices will 
instantaneously give a doctor or a 
nurse a patient’s entire medical his- 
tory, eliminating both guesswork and 
bad recollection and sometimes mak- 
ing a difference between life and 
death. 

In the next few years, technology 
itself will need a new speedometer for 
its ever-quickening pace, spurred by 
more and more knowledge networks, 
like the one which now offers the 
power of a central computer complex 
at MIT to scholars at fifty-one other 
universities throughout New England. 
From an industrial economy, in which 
most people work producing goods, 
through our present service economy, 
producing services, we shall more and 
more become— the first in the world’s 
history — a knowledge economy, with 
50 per cent or more of our work force 
involved in the production of infor- 
mation. 

To be sure, there are some nega- 
tives: temporary' displacement, the 
need for re-education, fewer and fewer 
demands for bellboys and cooks. But 
these are small burdens to bear when 
one thinks of the over-all benefits to 
the economy and to all of us. I de- 
plore the poverty we have in this coun- 
try' and am fully in accord with the 
Administration’s program to alleviate 
it, but without our technological abil- 
ity, we would have more, not less. 

Of course, in the face of fast change, 
we all sometimes yeam for the good 
old days of small government and 
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simple living, with a slower pace. Per- 
haps like many of you, I wish we 
could resolve every knotted problem 
with a quick and easy, black or white 
answer-like ban the bomb or drop the 
bomb. But I have come to the con- 
clusion that, unhappily, both the nos- 
talgia and the easy answer are futile 
wastes of time. We shall never go 
back, nor would we really want to. 
We live in the most exciting period 
in history. 

And despite all our difficulties, in 
the long run — and I emphasize that— 

I have faith in two things: One is the 
beneficence of machines. The other is 
the perfectibility of human beings. 

We cannot live without technologi- 
cal advance; it is, on balance, an over* 
whelming force for good in the world. 

So we must learn to live with it. And 
to do so means to wrestle and con- 
tinue to wrestle with these and other 
rough, tough problems on and on into 
the far future. We have no other 
choice. 

Now as we face these problems, 1 
think every one of us can see many 
rays of light at the end of the tunnel- 
more creature comforts, more leisure 
time for reading or fishing, more goods 
and services, more knowledge for our- 
selves and our children. Moreover, 1 
am sure each one of us has one particu- 
lar ray of hope which shines brighter 
than all the rest. Let me give you 
mine. 

To me, the great promise of the 
thing we call automation is that it may 
help us solve one overriding global 
problem. Today, nearly one- third of 
the world is hungry. Men still face 
the age-old problem of scarcity of a 
grinding poverty which more and more 
splits the top half of the globe from 
the bottom half. 

Agricultural experts say it takes at 
least two acres on the average to sup- 
port one person. Pakistan has for each 
person exactly six-tenths of an acre. 


India has about the same; its popula- 
tion is growing by more than ten mil- 
lion a year, while its acreage is mcreas- 
ing by not one inch. In land-deficient 
Asia, millions are on the verge of 
starvation. The United States, tn con- 
trast, has more than three acres per 
person, plus the technology to get the 
most out of its soil. 

But I cannot leap from these few 
facts to a conclusion that the D ay of 
Judgment is at hand, that immortal 
machines mil rule the world, and that 
people should start planning sanctu- 
aries for the human species like wi Id- 

Kf T f nmchine could never conceive 
even the rude elements of the Magna 
Carta or the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

A machine will never learn to con 
template a sunset respond as live men 

pai Ko panacea exists. We have to keep 

chipping away at answers. 
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ate pulling away from the impover- 
ished peoples of the South. At the out- 
set of course, the rich nations are al- 
most out of sight: the United States 
for example, has a per capita product 
of more than $3000, Germany of 
nearly $1700, the EEC countries of 
$1400 In contrast, Brazil has $348, 
Guatemala $185, India $83, Pakistan 
$80. 

Between 1958 and 1962, product per 
capita increased 11 per cent in the 
United States, 17 per cent in France, 
and 22 per cent in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. In those same years, 
per capita product went up less than 
10 per cent in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Ecuador, Mexico, and Turkey. 

This evidence leads to one clear 
conclusion: the rich are getting richer, 
the poor are getting poorer. 

Technology, so highly developed in 
the West, may indeed be the principal 
force in opening that gap. But tech- 
nology can also be the ultimate weapon 
in closing it, and close it we must. 

We have tried nearly everything else. 

We have tried capital, beginning 
with the Marshall Plan. We have sent 
abroad in foreign aid approximately a 
hundred billion dollars. It worked in 
Europe because the people there had 
the education and experience and skill 
to make it work. But it has failed to 
make new Europes out of South Amer- 
ica and Africa and Asia— continents 
where technical experts are rarer than 
diamonds. 

Why hasn’t it worked a transforma- 
tion? For one simple reason: 

The plain fact is that we don’t have 


enough people to do this job. the 
United States ot America, no matter 
how rich and powerful it is, could 
never recruit a Peace Corps or any- 
thing else big enough to take on this 
task. 

All this history leads me to one con- 
clusion: In the years ahead of us we ve 
got to figure out some way to bring 
the power of the new machines into 
the fight, to wheel the arts of automa- 
tion into the front lines of the battle 
against ignorance and scarcity and 
poverty and disease around the world. 

We cannot build a great society m 
the United States with a sea of dep- 
rivation about us, nor is this the Pres- 
ident’s intention. My one great hope 
is that we can unite the two worlds 
through a sharing of our technology. 

Our own technical leaps forward 
which have carried us from bomber 
to missile, from our planet to the 
moon and Mars — give us solid grounds 
for that hope. 

“How shall he become wise, asks 
the book of Ecclesiasticus, “that hold- 
eth the plow, that glorieth in the shaft 
of the goad, that driveth oxen. . . • 
He will set his heart upon turning his 
furrows; and his wakefulness is to give 
his heifers their fodder. . . .^So is 
every artificer and workmaster. 

Since Eden, most men on earth have 
known nothing else. 

My greatest faith is that in our time 
through technology— technology now 
understood — we are on the verge of 
liberating man from that kind of grind- 
ing bondage. 
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Realistic Vistas for the Poor 


BRENDAN SEXTON 
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tions, in any case, is often only cere- 
monial and sometimes irrelevant. The 
professionals who run institutions al- 
most always “consult with the board,” 
but consultation as often as not occurs 
at meetings for which professionals 
draw up agendas and write reports on 
which boards act; and when boards 
adjourn it is the professionals who de- 
cide how the adopted resolutions are 
to be interpreted and applied in action. 

Given these circumstances, it is un- 
likely that poor people who sit as 
board members of large agencies will, 
in the near future, be able to find their 
way through the protective maze that 
even benevolent ruling cliques and bu- 
reaucracies always erect against “out- 
side interference.” 

A more promising means of entry 
by the poor into community action 
programs as well as into various other 
public and quasi-public institutions is 
through the introduction of “non- 
professionals” as paid workers, and the 
creation of realistic training programs 
that will enable non-professionals to 
participate effectively and progress up 
through the ranks of the agencies 
where th cy are employed . 

Non-professionals recruited from the 
ranks of the poor and working in close 
contact with sympathetic professionals 
can do much more to influence daily 
routines of public institutions than 
can a few poor people sitting at the 
board level among policy-makers. They 
can, except where met with abso- 
lute hostility, begin immediately to 
help professionals achieve better un- 
derstanding of the poor, and aid the 
poor, perhaps, to better understanding 
of the problems and purposes of the 
professionals. Their very visibility will 
in most cases promote readier and 
more trustful acceptance of institu- 
tions by the poor, especially the Negro 
and Latin poor. 

Counselor aides, teacher aides, psy- 
chiatric aides, research aides, commu- 


nity’ organizers, block workers, and 
training aides are now being employed 
in limited numbers at various places 
around the country. But except for 
those who hold degrees when they be- 
come aides, few if any are considered 
as likely candidates for upward move- 
ment to jobs at or near the profes- 
sional level. Their introduction into 
the system will have little meaning if 
they are forever confined to jobs on 
the lowest rungs of employment lad- 
ders in agencies, schools, and institu- 
tions. Especially among the young, it 
may be expected that some will either 
quit in resentment or stagnate in dis- 
gust if the way up seems closed to 
them. Furthermore, if they are perma- 
nently confined to the lowest jobs in 
institutional hierarchies, the sheen of 
their presence will wear off and the 
poor may begin to regard the institu- 
tions with even greater hostility as 
they become convinced that persons 
employed from their ranks serve only 
as menials and underlings. 

Unfortunately, educators, social 
workers, and other professionals gen- 
erally seem to think of non-profession- 
als as being suitable only for place- 
ment at the bottom, though it is clear 
that a great many may qualify for ad- 
vancement if the way up is not blocked 
by artificial and bureaucratic impedi- 
ments. 

If one regards the employment of 
non-professionals as only a beginning 
step in a major effort to reshape insti- 
tutions, and as a tool to pry' open 
doors through which the poor can 
enter the economy and the society— 
the concept can have deep, perhaps 
even revolutionary’, significance for 
public life in general, but especially 
for education and social welfare. 

Most proposals thus far advanced 
t° “break the cycle” of poverty through 
individual development call for dis- 
pensing more of the same “involve- 
ment of the poor” formulas in the 
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hope that previously ineffective medi- 
cines will cure if administered in larger 
doses. It may be that such larger doses 
will work, hut in many cases we will 
not know for many years. Certainly 
few children are likely to be damaged 
in pre-school programs, nor teen-agers 
hurt by tutoring — but even if they are 
helped, the payoff is delayed. To put 
all our chips on these programs is a 
large gamble, indeed, and if we settle 
for them alone, we implicitly abandon 
hope for those generations of the poor 
now more than twenty years of age. 

The way is now open to experiment 
with new programs of individual de- 
velopment which can give hope to cur- 
rent generations. No amount of agita- 
tion is going to persuade more than 
the merest handful of high school 
dropouts to return to school. Working 
class teen-agers know, if no one else 
does, that for them employment under 
reasonably decent conditions is avail- 
able in the private sector mainly on a 
seasonal basis— with or without a di- 
ploma. Unemployment among teen- 
agers is about three times as high as 
the rate for the nation as a whole. As a 
general rule, when the national rate is 
around five per cent, about fifteen per 
cent of the teen-agers will be out or 
work. Nevertheless, their chances or 
finding work improve greatly after they 
pass their twentieth birthday, even 
without a high school diploma. 

The truth is, if all those who need 
and could be motivated to want learn- 
ing and training suddenly decided to 
return to the classroom, we could not 
find room in schools and universities 
to accommodate them. But in practice, 
if indeed not in theory, professionals 
continue to assert that learning occurs 
°nly in classrooms, under academic 

supervision. 

On the other hand, if one considers 
tllC AnmmihTIPnt tO 


professional as an entering wedge, to 
think of restructuring much training 
for professional and near-professional 
occupations along lines that hold prom- 
ise of many desirable “"sequences. 
Public institutions generally should em- 
ploy non-professionals at the entp- 
level and begin at the same time to 
define jobs at slightly higher levels to 
which the non-professionals can aspire 
if in the course of training, they dem- 
onstrate to the professionals under 
whom they work the capacity for in- 
creased responsibility. If opportunity 
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tions, in any case, is often only cere- 
monial and sometimes irrelevant. The 
professionals who run institutions al- 
most always “consult with the board," 
but consultation as often as not occurs 
at meetings for which professionals 
draw up agendas and write reports on 
which boards act; and when boards 
adjourn it is the professionals who de- 
cide how the adopted resolutions are 
to be interpreted and applied in action. 

Given these circumstances, it is un- 
likely that poor people who sit as 
board members of large agencies will, 
in the near future, be able to find their 
way through the protective maze that 
even benevolent ruling cliques and bu- 
reaucracies always erect against “out- 
side interference.” 

A more promising means of entry 
by the poor into community action 
programs as well as into various other 
public and quasi-public institutions is 
through the introduction of “non- 
professionals" as paid workers, and the 
creation of realistic training programs 
that will enable non-professionals to 
participate effectively and progress up 
through the ranks of the agencies 
where they are employed. 

Non-professionals recruited from the 
ranks of the poor and working in close 
contact with sympathetic professionals 
can do much more to influence daily 
routines of public institutions than 
can a few poor people sitting at the 
board level among policy-makers. They 
can, except where met with abso- 
lute hostility, begin immediately to 
help professionals achieve better un- 
derstanding of the poor, and aid the 
poor, perhaps, to better understanding 
of the problems and purposes of the 
professionals. Their very visibility will 
in most cases promote readier and 
more trustful acceptance of institu- 
tions by the poor, especially the Negro 
3nd Latin poor. 

Counselor aides, teacher aides, psy- 
chiatric aides, research aides, commu- 


nity organizers, block workers, and 
training aides are now being employed 
in limited numbers at various places 
around the country. But except for 
those who hold degrees when they be- 
come aides, few if any are considered 
as likely candidates for upward move- 
ment to jobs at or near the profes- 
sional level. Their introduction into 
the system will have little meaning if 
they are forever confined to jobs on 
the lowest rungs of employment lad- 
ders in agencies, schools, and institu- 
tions. Especially among the young, it 
may be expected that some will either 
quit in resentment or stagnate in dis- 
gust if the way up seems closed to 
them. Furthermore, if they are perma- 
nently confined to the lowest jobs in 
institutional hierarchies, the sheen of 
their presence will wear off and the 
poor may begin to regard the institu- 
tions with even greater hostility as 
they become convinced that persons 
employed from their ranks serve only 
as menials and underlings. 

Unfortunately, educators, social 
workers, and other professionals gen- 
erally seem to think of non-profession- 
als as being suitable only for place- 
ment at the bottom, though it is clear 
that a great many may qualify for ad- 
vancement if the way up is not blocked 
by artificial and bureaucratic impedi- 
ments. 

If one regards the employment of 
non-professionals as only a beginning 
step in a major effort to reshape insti- 
tutions, and as a tool to pry open 
doors through which the poor can 
enter the economy and the society— 
the concept can have deep, perhaps 
even revolutionary, significance for 
public life in general, but especially 
for education and social welfare. 

Most proposals thus far advanced 
to “break the cycle” of poverty through 
individual development call for dis- 
pensing more of the same “involve- 
ment of the poor” formulas in the 
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hope that previously ineffective medi- 
cines will cure if administered m larger 
doses. It may be that such larger doses 
will work, but in many cases we will 
not know for many years. Certainly 
few children are likely to be damaged 
in pre-school programs, nor teen-agers 
hurt by tutoring— but even if they are 
helped, the payoff is delayed. To put 
all our chips on these programs is a 
large gamble, indeed, and if we settle 
for them alone, we implicitly abandon 
hope for those generations of the poor 
now more than twenty years of age. 

The way is now open to experiment 
with new programs of individual de- 
velopment which can give hope to cur- 
rent generations. No amount of agita- 
tion is going to persuade more than 
the merest handful of high school 
dropouts to return to school. Working 
class teen-agers know, if no one else 
does, that for them employment under 
reasonably decent conditions is avail- 
able in the private sector mainly on a 
seasonal basis — with or without a di- 
ploma. Unemployment among teen- 
agers is about three times as high as 
the rate for the nation as a whole. As a 
general rule, when the national rate is 
around five per cent, about fifteen per 
cent of the teen-agers will be out or 
work. Nevertheless, their chances o 
finding work improve greatly after they 
pass their twentieth birthday, 
without a high school diploma. 

The truth is, if all those who need 
and could be motivated to want learn- 
ing and training suddenly decided to 
r etum to the classroom, we could not 
find room in schools and universities 
to 1 . .1 n..l » nrtrhPC. 
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a more reliable index to determine 
whether he has acquired professional 
or near-professional competence and 
qualifies for advancement, than the 
ability to pass formal and standardized 
examinations in which what perhaps 
is most accurately tested is the ability 
to record and remember for a time the 
favorite points of the classroom lec- 
turer. 

Comprehensive in-service training 
programs for the poor, organized in 
this way with professional practitioners 
participating in the training process 
and helping to assess the qualifications 
of candidates for progression, conceiv- 
ably can help develop a whole new 
breed of professionals. This new strain, 
because of cultural background, may 
in some situations prove more effective 
than professionals trained in the tradi- 
tional ways. 

Furthermore, the need for welfare 
and teaching personnel is enormous. 
The serving professions are in a state 
of crisis. They cannot possibly meet 
the needs of an exploding population 
with the numbers that will be sup- 
plied from conventional sources dur- 
ing the next two decades, unless they 
work in tandem with less well-trained 
persons who will gradually be assigned 
more difficult tasks as they demon- 
strate their competence to assume 
more responsible functions. 

Between 1940 and 1960 the popula- 
tion of the United States grew by 21.6 
per cent, from 150.6 million to 183.2 
million. But the most dramatic in- 
creases occurred in the population 
over sixty, which rose seventy-three per 
cent, from 13.7 million to 23.7 million; 

and in the population under twenty 

up 52.3 per cent from 45.3 million to 
69 million. Tlius the groups which are 
most dependent upon the serving pro- 
fessions— the young and the old— in- 
creased much more rapidly than did 
the groups between the ages of thirty 


and sixty, from whose ranks the practi- 
tioners now necessarily must be drawn. 
The age twenty-to-thirty group, from 
whose ranks those now in training for 
work in the professions (at or above 
the master’s degree level) are drawn, 
actually declined from 22.7 million to 
21.6 million. 

The arithmetic of population growth 
and distribution makes it all but im- 
possible to believe that even greatly 
expanded professional schools will be 
able, using the conventional training 
methods, to prepare a large enough 
number of professionals to keep up 
with the market’s demands. They will 
not be able to meet the demand for 
many years, unless they devise ways 
for increasing the professional’s pro- 
ductivity by employing professional- 
aides to assist the practitioners. 

Medicine already has taken long 
strides in this direction. In large hos- 
pitals, many nurses no longer nurse; 
rather they see to it that the patient 
is cared for by a nurse’s aide. Electro- 
cardiograms, blood and blood pres- 
sure tests, much laboratory analysis, 
and X-ray picture-taking are performed 
by non-professionals, who now carry 
out tasks once reserved to the doctor 
himself. It is still not possible, how- 
ever, for a young girl to begin as a 
nurse’s aide and, through in-service 
training and on-site education, become 
a registered nurse. Few hospitals pro- 
vide systematized education and train- 
ing programs to enable non-profession- 
als to move up to jobs higher than 
“practical nurse.’’ 

There is no reason for assuming that 
such programs cannot work, except 
perhaps for resistance from profession- 
als who may be uneasy about their 
status, security, and pay. Non-profes- 
sionals have an eloquent advocate in 
Dr. Frank Reissman. He and his col- 
leagues at the Albert Einstein Medical 
School’s department of psychiatry are 
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doing effective work in the recruit- 
ment, placement, and training of 
non-professionals for community work. 
Howard University's Center for Youth 
and Community Services, of which Dr. 
Jacob Fishman is director, has also 
pioneered in this field, but the number 
of professionals who have shown any 
willingness to accept non-professionals, 
unfortunately, is not impressive. Pro- 
fessionals seem no less resistant to un- 
orthodox proposals for expansion of 
their crafts than the most rigid trade- 
unionists. 

Labor unions themselves are a prime 
example of institutions that have had 
to use the academically untrained to 
fill professional and semi-professional 
jobs, but only rarely have they pro- 
vided educational programs through 
which the individual could supplement 
his in-service training experience. By 
middle-class standards, shop stewards, 
business agents, and union presidents 
may not measure up in manners or 
language skills, but they have built 
and administer successful unions. If 
the term professional has any mean- 
ing, surely George Meany, Walter 
Reuther, I. W. Abel, David Dubinsky, 
Paul Jennings, and thousands of ex- 
perienced personnel in labor are as 
professional as the routine PhD. 

Business leaders are regarded by 
many professionals as rigid and inflex- 
ible, but they are more likely than is 
the professional to judge a person by 
demonstrated capacity rather than 
caste membership. Thus, General Mo- 
tors President James M. Roche could 
rise to that position though his formal 
schooling ended with the twelfth 
Erade, while a recent predecessor of 
bis, Harlow Curtice, attended school 
for only about ten years. 

Professor S. M. Miller, writing in 
Jbe Blue Collar Worker , reports that 
Richard Titmus, though a full pro- 
fessor at the London School of Eco- 


nomics, and one of the world s lead- 
ing experts on social welfare programs, 
would be barred from almost any 
American university because he does 
not hold a degree. And no American 
university has had the will or imagina- 
tion to find a faculty opening for Eric 
Hoffer, erudite San Francisco long- 
shoreman, whose writing in The l rue 
Believer and elsewhere is both more 
original and graceful than almost any- 
thing produced by members of phi- 
losophy, political science, or English 
faculties in this generation. 

Professional standards, as now gen- 
erally arrived at and applied, shelter 
the drone and the mediocrity from 
healthy but menacing competition 
with the original, the creative, the 
pragmatic “outsider who would al- 
most certainly in large numbers 
quickly acquire and put to use pro 
sional skill — if given an opportunity’ 
to enter the professions through un 
Iventional channels. Not that years 
spent in academia are always wasted, 
but the requirement of the diploma 

now earned is sometimes .rrdev nt 

Anyone having contact with the : aca 
demic world, for example, ™ows at 
lea™ a few brilliant and accomplished 
men who were dropped from faculties 
because of their inability or umvdhng- 
ness to participate in the qualifying 

professional standards, if they are to 
have real meaning, must be artjeu ated 
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the application of standards that is not 
now ordinarily granted them. 

As to the role of the universities, it 
would be possible to think of the pro- 
fessional school being moved, at least 
in part, from campus and classroom to 
institutional sites, there to design and 
supervise programs of in-service train- 
ing, curriculum development, and edu- 
cational enrichment that will be rele- 
vant to the needs of the non-profes- 
sional. 

Universities may fear that the im- 
portance of their social role will di- 
minish if such programs are adopted. 
This need not be true. For one thing, 
as new avenues of professional devel- 
opment are opened the universities 
will have alternative routes to suggest 
to the tens of thousands of frustrated 
youth who are going to be denied ad- 
mission in the next two decades. They 
will be able to detach from the uni- 
versity much low-level training now 
performed only resentfully and shame- 
facedly, and can concentrate more in- 
tensively on “pure learning/’ It can be 
assumed also that they will continue 
to receive the thousands of y0U ng 
people who choose and can afford to 
prepare in the conventional ways and 
to educate the middle-class students 
who are not ready to make life-career 
commitments when they enter college 
Universities can contribute to such 
a system by building relationships with 
public institutions similar to those 
now prevailing at the teaching hospi 
tals. Many large social agencies, public 
schools, and other public institutions 
can develop as teaching institutions 
with professors of education, social 
work, and other disciplines playing the 
same kind of role as the professor of 
medicine at the hospital. If nothing 
else happens, much university teaching 
may, as a result, become more relevant 
and lively. 

In summary, the widespread accept- 


ance of the non-professional and the 
development of means for his progres- 
sion upwards may beneficially: 

Make public institutions more re- 
sponsive to the poor and to members 
of minority groups by introducing 
into the chain of communications— 
between the servers and the served in- 
dividuals— those who can speak to and 
interpret for both groups. 

Introduce relatively large numbers 
of minority group members into 
visible, non-menial employment m 
schools, social agencies, and civil serv- 
ice, and thereby hopefully ameliorate 
hostility born in the knowledge ot 
exclusion. 

Provide jobs for poor people in the 
public sector— the fastest growing seg- 
ment of the economy and the one area 
in which prospects are bright for long- 
range and continuing growth. 

Raise, and make relevant to the real 
situation, professional standards, y 
placing a measure of control ot t 
enforcement of standards in the nan 
of the active practitioners. 

Male it possible for professionals to 
concentrate on professional tasks y 
giving them aides to whom they can 
delegate non-professional aspects o 
their work. 

Make it possible for universities and 
colleges to give up trying to do W 
they clearly often are not equipp e<1 
do, and thus permit the professor 
become a teacher and scholar ra 1 
than an ill-equipped trainer. 

Make the work of the profession ^ 3 
more challenging and rewarding by 
traducing the new element of traim 5 
responsibility into their daily wor • 

Democratize the professions by mak^ 
ing them more responsive to the n 
of the whole population, ana by gj ^ 
ing the practitioners a real voice m 
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maintenance of standards and the se- 
lection of colleagues. 

Provide the professions with the des- 
perately needed manpower without 
which they will not be able to meet 
demand in the coming decades. 

These are highly desirable potential 
results that would he of great benefit 
to society in the future. But of equal 
importance would be the immediate 
gain of opening new opportunities to 
the poor, especially Negroes and other 
minorities. In maintaining the current 
rigid system, each day we give fresh 


evidence of our inability or unwilling- 
ness to open our society to Negroes 
and members of other minority groups, 
for many of whom alienation begins in 
early childhood. At the present rate of 
entry into the American mainstream, 
centuries will pass before Negroes and 
Latin Americans are placed in the pro- 
fessions in numbers proportionate to 
the population percentages. It is not 
too much to hope that our profession- 
als will distinguish themselves by act- 
ing to democratize their crafts and the 
institutions they manage-and thus 
the entire nation. 
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All over the world today national 
governments are considering educa- 
tional problems in revolutionary terms. 
These terms differ somewhat from 
epuntry to country’, but the revolu- 
tionary basis is much the same in all 
f rcc, highly industrialized large coun- 
tries. An influential body of public 
opinion has become convinced that 
the nation is suffering from a shortage 
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ments of our universities. Some lay- 
men might be inclined to speak ot 
making our schools and colleges more 
“efficient.” By which may be meant 
either that one able teacher can teach 
a far greater number of pupils than at 
present or that a pupil may acquire a 
certain block of knowledge or develop 
a given skill more rapidly than in the 
past. We shall meet both points of 
view in later chapters. There can be 
no doubt that the introduction of new 
methods of teaching has already intro- 
duced complications into the Ameri- 
can public school picture. It is my be- 
lief there will be more radical changes 
in the future and this in turn means 
that our old methods of determining 
educational policy need drastic revision 
to meet the impact of the educational 
revolutions. 

Let me give at this point only two 
or three illustrations to support my 
conclusion. In subsequent chapters I 
shall amplify and expand my thesis 
that the national concern for educa- 
tion and the revolution in techniques 
have together made obsolete our past 
methods of determining educational 
policy in the United States. Take the 


policy in the United States. laKe tne 
high school curriculum, for example. 
With the pvrpr»f?r»n of rprtain schools 
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'vun the exception of certain schools 
in certain localities, those who de- 
termined policy in the 1930s and 1940s 
'vcre primarily concerned with educa- 
tion for democracy, and placed great 
emphasis first on the development of 
those attitudes that were believed es- 
sential to citizens of a free society and 
second on the free development of a 
^ide range of skills among all pupils. 
The contrast between what was recom- 
mended and the old fashioned “purely 
academic” curriculum was underlined 
in hooks and articles by professors of 
^ncation and forward-looking educa- 
tional administrators. One could hardly 
quarrel with this emphasis in a period 
°t our history when free societies were 


threatened all over the world. But one 
consequence was that the content of 
the academic high schools curriculum 
made little difference. This was con- 
venient in a. society as geographic* y 
mobile as our own. A family could 
move from one city to another or 
from one state to another and the chil- 
dren could be placed in a new school 
with little inconvenience. The educa 
tors who were determining public hig 
school policy in those days seemed to 
have in mind that a real differentiation 

in the areas of study should be post- 
poned until after high school Tune 
enough when one enters college 
concentrate on mathematics beyond 
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the three R’s (though their critics have 
denied this) and in the development 
of attitudes favorable to the continua- 
tion and improvement of our free so- 
ciety. Thus a common denominator of 
studies suitable for all types of ability 
and a variety of ambitions was rela- 
tively easily identified. A curriculum in 
each school which could be identical 
for all pupils was also a curriculum 
which could be identical in all schools. 
Such a curriculum became standard. 
There was little difficulty in children 
moving from one school to another 
until the senior high school was 
reached. 

At the senior high school level the 
elective principle introduced the re- 
quired flexibility. Provided the op- 
tional courses were the same from one 
school to another, transfer from one 
district to another was a matter of 
little difficulty. To be sure unless a 
high school is of sufficient size (ap- 
proximately 300-500 pupils), it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that a variety of op- 
tional courses will be offered. Therefore 
transfer from large high schools to 
small high schools has never been as 
easy as the corresponding shift in the 
lower grades. Still, by and large until 
the end of World War II, one might 
say that the degree of uniformity in 
school curricula and procedures in 
grades 1-12 was sufficient so that pa- 
rental complaints about difficulty of 
moving from one school to another 
were the least of the worries of school 
administrators. 

The educational revolution has rap- 
idly changed the situation. Foreign lan- 
guages are now being taught in the 
lower grades. This fact introduces com- 
plications. One school district may 
offer French (and only French) in 
grades 3-8, another may offer only 
Spanish. When parents move from 
one district to another, such facts pro- 
duce unpleasant complications. We 


have been proud of our highly decen- 
tralized public school system. We have 
boasted about the flexibility of the 
system, which allowed for so much 
independence and experimentation. To 
date the children have not paid too 
high a price for this diversity. But I 
foresee that the time when the revolu- 
tionary changes in the school curric- 
ula, with increasing emphasis on the 
sequential subjects — foreign languages 
and mathematics— will produce so 
much diversity that the public will de- 
mand that some order be restored by 
one method or another. 

The old mechanisms that influenced 
the growth of the curricula in the 
public schools are no longer operating 
as they once did. This fact alone is a 
challenge to the American public and 
American educators to consider how 
to plan for the future. An even greater 
challenge is that presented by the 
growth of the advanced placement 
movement. In a word, this is a scheme 
by which academically talented stu- 
dents are able to complete freshman 
college work in the last year in high 
school. Whether such courses are in 
the area hitherto considered the pre- 
serve of the public school people or 
whether they are subject to control by 
subject matter professors (of English 
or chemistry, for example) can be de- 
bated. What is clear is that the old 
line that separated the high school 
from college is now a fuzzy transition 
zone. 

I think it is easy to demonstrate 
that educational policy for our public 
schools has been largely determined 
by educators concerned directly with 
the schools or those who were involved 
in introducing the teachers to the art 
and science of teaching. Implementa- 
tion was often a matter for the chief 
state school officer and the superin- 
tendents of the larger districts. Year 
books, articles in educational journals. 
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and such publications as those of the 
Educational Policies Commission re- 
flected the thinking of the leaders ot 
what I and others have called the 
“educational establishment.” I am not 
one of the harsh critics of the estab- 
lishment. Indeed I was a member o 
the Policies Commission off and on 
for twenty-two years. In retrospect i 
think it clear that the educational es- 
tablishment was not as responsive as 
it should have been to the changing 
attitudes of the public toward educa- 
tion. A comparison of the documen 
published by the Policies Commission 
in 1950 entitled “Education for the 
Gifted” with the program recom- 
mended by a conference on the edu- 
cation of the "Academically Talented 
(called by the NEA) in 1958 is in- 
structive. For the highly gifted (1 P er 
cent of the population) the commis- 
sion rphommutvlprl in 1950 an aca- 


ot the population ) rne 
- recommended in 1950 an aca- 
demic program which the conference 
in 1958 thought proper for the upper 
quarter of the high school student 
body! To be sure, in 1950 the commis- 
sion had said: 


Many moderately gifted students could 
also profit from more social studies, ad- 
vanced mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages in high school; but in their case 
the need is neither so clear nor so com- 
•. ■ • tViP hienn 


--a is neitner so cieai ”, “TV 
pelling as it is in the case of the nigh y 


gifted. 


As late as 1958, however, the com- 
mission was writing about the educa- 
tion of the gifted as follows: 1 

Gifted pupils should be identified early 
and given early opportunities to ena - 
hngc their powers and develop their ta - 
c nts to the fullest. ... In high schools, 
courses of study should be designed to 
flow the able students to carry heavier 
loads in balanced programs which inclu e 
mathematics, science, and langua 
tethfr i^il. 


, Advanced courses, how- 

"S not be imposed on students 

who lack the required talent. 

Unfortunately in this documenf 
did not redefine the word g‘ ft “ a "“ 

p " 1, " £5 

»*■ 

m nf work” But when it comes 
“world of W0 ' K - ot instruction 

to deciding whethe be made 

in a foreign lan 8 ,® 5 and higher and 
compulsory m g r organizations 

whrch language then the org ^ ^ # 

of public schoo p P.j guidelines, 
position must 

1 C ° n / a drastic alteration in the 

Xp'er'sde^ted to a further consid- 
eration of this topic. 
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mathematics, science, and languages, to- 
S c lher with English, social an 
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w studies, ana 

1 7 he Contemporary Challenge to Amen 
Can Education, p. 10. 
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large increase in potential college stu- 
dents resulting from the baby boom 
in the 1940s. The national govern- 
ment, recognizing the serious nature of 
the problem, enacted legislation in De- 
cember 1963 authorizing loans and 
grants to aid in the construction of 
buildings for higher education. 2 

The Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development has un- 
dertaken a review of national policies 
for science and education to assist 
member countries 3 reassessing their 
programs. A review of the United 
States which was published in Novem- 
ber 1963 is primarily concerned with 
problems of higher education in rela- 
tion to future demands for scientific 
and technological manpower. It is a 
most interesting document and de- 
serves careful attention by all citizens 
concerned with the welfare of the 
United States. I shall refer to it more 
often than once in the pages that fol- 
low. In a few pages the authors present 

“Section 2 of the Act reads as follows: 

The Congress hereby finds that the security 
and welfare of the United States require that 
this and future generations of American 
youth be assured ample opportunity for the 
fullest development of their intellectual ca- 
pacities, and that this opportunity will be 
jeopardized unless the Nation’s colleges and 
universities are encouraged and assisted in 
fheir efforts to accommodate rapidly growing 
numbers of youth who aspire to a higher 
education The Congress further finds and 
declares that these needs are so great and 
these steps so urgent that it is incumbent 
upon the Nation to take positive and imme- 
diate action to meet these needs through 
assistance to institutions of higher education, 
inejuding graduate and undergraduate insti- 
tutions, junior and community colleges, and 
technical institutes, in providing certain aca- 
demic facilities. 

3 The member countries of OECD are: 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece 
Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Turkey, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. 


a concise picture of American higher 
education. . . . They then write as 
follows: 

The foregoing sketchy outline of Amer- 
ican higher education leaves us doubting 
whether it can be properly called a sys- 
tem. There is, for example, no powerful 
centralising and unifying force compa- 
rable with that in France or Russia or the 
United Kingdom. Instead, there is com- 
petition between many different state 
and private ventures and which, in the 
past at least, has served America well. 
Of course, as we shall see, the extent of 
federal involvement is immense and grow- 
ing rapidly. The question in our minds 
is whether the solution of the approach- 
ing manpower crisis and the further ad- 
vance of the United States into what we 
have called the third stage of education 
development will not require more ex- 
plicit organising action by state and fed- 
eral agencies [italics mine]. 

A few paragraphs later the opinion 
is expressed that “the need for expan- 
sion which now confronts American 
higher education will put a severe 
strain on the nation’s resources. . . . 
The next generation of Americans will 
experience the first fully developed sys- 
tem of universal higher education. 
Public funds and publicly led coordina- 
tion, on at least a state-wide basis, will 
be added to the past autonomy of sep- 
arate institutions. The scale of organ- 
izations will increase. . . And in a 
later section of the same document, 
three questions are raised: “How can 
the educational facilities of the coun- 
try be expanded to meet the demand? 
How can the teachers be found? How 
will the bill be paid and by whom?” 

Neither the examiners 4 who wrote 

4 The examiners were: Sir John Cockcroft 
(U.K.), Dr. A. H. Halsey (U.K.), Prof. 
Ingvar Svennilson (Sweden). The members 
of the United States delegation included: the 
Under Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, an assistant director of the National 
Science Foundation, an industrialist and two 
college presidents. 
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the report nor the American delegation 
that later discussed it could P r0 ^° c 
exact answers to these questions. The 
100-page pamphlet, however, contains 
impressive evidence of the educational 
revolution which is underway in the 
United States and which in the na- 
tional interest must not be halted but, 
through informed public discussion, 
must be guided into the most effective 
channels possible. 

One might say, of course, the revo- 
lution started in the United States at 
the close of World War II. Each year 
since then, increasing amounts of fed- 
eral funds have been spent to support 
research in both private and public 
universities. Data (taken from the 
OECD report) sum up the rapid 
changes which have occurred since 
1948. The Federal funds for research 
and education have increased from 
$953 million to $534.4 million. 5 The 
fact that 61.5 per cent of all the Fed- 
eral funds went to only 20 institutions 
is an illustration of the kind of prob- 
lem that must he faced because of the 
revolutionary expansion of Federal re- 
search funds for educational institu- 
tions. I shall refer to this and related 
problems in later chapters. 

In engineering, in medicine, as well 
as in the physical and biological sci- 
ences, it is difficult to separate research 
from education. Therefore Federal sup- 
port of research on a colossal scale has 
also amounted in large measure to Fed- 
eral support of education in scientific 
fields, particularly at the graduate level. 
Thus the revolution to which I have 
referred, which occurred in the late 
1940s and early 1950s, might be cited 

‘The Federal agencies which have supplied 
hese funds include the Defense Department, 
me National Institute of Health, and the Na- 
honal Science Foundation, whose establish- 
ment i n 1951 marked a turning point in 
American scientific history and also in educa- 
tion. 


as evidence of a revolutionary new 
concern of tl.c United States Govern- 
ment with higher education. The pas- 
sage of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act in 1958 provided unmistak- 
able evidence of a national concern. 

And that this is a continuing phe- 
nomenon of our time is dear from the 
legislation passed in December 1963 
that 1 have already mentioned, and 

the 1 provisions made’at the same t.me 

for the expansion of the role of 
Federal government in the support o 
vocational education. , , 

[Tllie impact of the educational 
revolution is such that we must pay 
more attention to the way our colleges 
and universities are chartered and om 
public institutions supported. In some 
states the transformation of a forme 
teachers college into a state cohege and 
later a university may be a matter 
political bargaining m the state leg^ 
lature. The expansion of the present 

be m re P sponsibi% for shaping edu- 
cational policy in higher education m 
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private colleges and universities. In 
most public discussions the role of the 
Federal government is placed in the 
foreground, and little is said about the 
state legislatures. Yet my experiences in 
the capitals of the sixteen most popu- 
lous states (which I visited in connec- 
tion with my study of teacher educa- 
tion) convinced me of the significance 
of policy making at the state level and 
the need for evolving some ways of 
more effective cooperation between the 


states. Indeed, this experience and my 
sense of horror at the disarray I found 
in a number of large and important 
states has led to the writing of the 
present volume. Discussions of shap- 
ing educational policy to meet the 
challenge of the educational revolu- 
tion need to be more realistic. Citizens 
in most states should be as much con- 
cerned with what goes on in the capi- 
tal of their state as with what goes on 
in Washington. . . . 
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